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EDITORIAL NOTE 


No apolc^ Is needed foi (be re*Usue of the Ec^lub ixaosU* 
tion (revised from tbe Duidi ordinal) of Friederi^'s Prelim*' 
nary Account o/ the /xfond o/ bili. The coo tinned existence, 
in unabated vitality, of a nationalitwl Hioduiun, blended with 
pre'Hindu customs aod practices. anMM^ a spirited and vigour- 
ous people, is not only, lo the words of Sir Stamford Raffles.' 
4)uoted by Count Limburg Siirum in his recent graphic address 
on Bali, kind of commentary on the andent condition cd 
the natives of Java’*, it allows us also to draw a fair inference 
as to the kind of Hinduism at one time prevailing in other 
parts of Malaisia less favoured by historical records, where 
ruthless Islam has since obliterated to a great extent the traces 
of other seeds, traditions, and institutions. It is Indeed eisen* 
cional to a proper undersunding and estimate of the religious 
and sodal condition of the various and widespread Malayan 
tribes that the influence which Hindu dvilizatlon has, in a 
greater or lesser degree, exerted upon them, should as far as 
possible be investigated. To ihU end. Friederich’s Prelim*' 
mincry Account, ihoi^ written forty years ago. still supplies 
the greatest number of facts and materials. Considering that 
it bristles with names and terms, both Hindu and vernacular, 
a certain inconsistency in ibeir transliteration has been ibe 
leas avoidable because the Balinese alphabet Is but ill adapted 
for the correct reproduction of Indiaa words. However, the 
Indian spelling will be fburtd to have been generally adhered 
to in of Hindu nsuwa. ft would have been desirable to 
give after the dry details of Friederich's Essay a (nnaladon of 
Count Limburg Stirum's picturesque atxl most interesting 
sketch of the visit he paid^to the island but last year. But the 
part the Proceedings of the Dutch Geographical Society in 
which his address is given, was not published till several months 
after Friederkh's article was in type. 1( must, tbereft^e, suffice 
to have drawn attendon to that address. 

1887. R- Rost 

' Bitter^ /«M (LoukA, UDT), IL, App. p. cczxvi ; *m slso Dls* 
cant— dslivmd by bin bsfer* tba Atiitic SocieSy of BsUvk on tbo 11th 
of Sspfewobw 195 (io Fw>iilrfivro torn lU Bedaviaaaek OmeeUtiapt 
nad oa. vel. viU flBtt], P «) : PrwMdk^ of Uw fUdsthrift e«i A«S 
yeMandtch A^dr ij kf bmd ie fJt na ot a c h^ to 197, p. 4. 
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iNItCAOCllON 

C must request the iodul^cnce of frieodly readers for the follow* 

paper ou Bali. Not baviog prepared myself tot this labour 
on Bali iueU, I had not the means of collecting and properly 
arranging ail my iBaterials. 1 could only uie tor this purpose 
a small portion of the valuable manusgipts of the priests which 
were placed at my disposal. 1 could not avail nyself of the 
iuformation of the natives as to many points, and t was depriv* 
cd of a great part of my manuscripts. These drcumstances 
will, perhaps, in some degree excuse the many debcicncles. best 
known to the writer, of pfdimiuary account. 1 have divid* 
ud this w(^k into three sections—Ist, language and literature; 
2ad, religion, weexhip aod creuattoo; Srd, castes and royal 
races. With this is given a short desffiption of the Balinese 
calendar. 

In the 7i;dscAn/l toor NfirUnd's Indii. IX. vol. iti. 
p. S40. an explaoation from the Sanskrit is given of the name 
Biili in the paper C/seno Bali; subsequently the title of a work, 
iiflh Sangraha, became known to the writer. This work, which 
hotvevff appears no longer to exist, was presented by a pandita 
ii> one of the princes of Bali. The name is explained thus— 
wtgrohA^kumpulan. Following the Indian 
cnanner of compoaiiton, where the word, which must be taken 
to be in the oblique case, is placed before that ia the Jiomins* 
live, it is CO be exj^ained thus—The gelAenng of the txctlUnt 
(the heroes). With this the Sanskrit songroho entirely agrees. 
Bali is Chen not to be considered as ''ofimng", but as the 
nominative of the theme he/iu, a strong person, powerful, a 
hero. The name Bali s^ifies, thus, a hero, and the name of 
the country given in Usana*Bali, BaU angko, “the lap (berth 
place) of heroes’*, Is a very beautiful denomination of the holy 
land, and one which expr esses the bold spirit of the oatioo. 

Crawfurd and RaiQes first drew attention to the great 
importance of Bali in a religious and scienfific respect. After 
their time little progress was made towards a knowledge of the 
island, and thus the Balinese (Crocn their wanting that cour* 
tesy which the Javanese exhibit, which however only shows 
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their submissive chaiaccer) have been considered as & rude un* 
civili«d people/ from whose knowledge not much was to bcr 
expected. It cannot, indeed, be said, that the whole poptiia* 
fion 0/ Bali, in arts (wherein ihcy dearly are behind) or in 
science, stand above the Javanese, but the priestt bring before 
our eye the stage at which the Javanese stood before 
the introduction of MuhammedanUm. They arc, also, the only 
remaining preserves of the old literature and religion. To 
them must every one repair who desires the elucidation oC the 
fCavi. They are the expoundas of all laws and institutions; 
and of the knowledge antiquity they have scarcely lost or 
forgotten anything from their faithful adherence to traditions. 

I 

Languace Ara> LmitATuaE 

The language of Bali,' like that of Java, is divided into a High 
and a Low, the first being spoken by the lower to the higher 
orders, and the last by the higher to the lower. The High 
tanguege is nearly pure Javanese, but it does not entirely agree 
with the present high Javanese. It possesses many words which 
now belong to the low tongue of Java, while other high Java* 
nese words cannot be used in it without giving offence. It is 
thus easy for a Javanese co understand the high language of 
Bali, but he is not able to speak It with purity. The Low 
Tongue, on the other hand, has very little in common with the 
Javanese, and it agrees more with the Malayan and Sundanese, 
so chat it is easily learned by men from Western Java. This 
language is that of the original inhabitants of Bali before the 
arrival of the Javanese. It has naturally undergone some 
changes, bur, in general, we find in it a rude Polynesian’ dia¬ 
lect, which, in the recognized relationslup of all these languages, 
agrees most with the lease polished dialects, the Sundanese and 
original Malay; while it is far behind, and greacly differs from, 
cbo polished language of Java, which, in the course of more 
chan a thousand years, has been brought Co its refinement. On 
Bali, four hundred years ago, there were yet savages or half 
■savages without a f^ely elaborated language. The same we 

TM Eek: Stkn^pU Sendkidmf bij dt beotfiniirg r^n di Sail- 
t«s], 1-S B. N. v.d. Tnak in Tijd$ekTift v. dr todhinde, rcl. 
xxw. p. 24&; Brsodss: Vfrfftjifktndt Sl^niietr, p. 106.11.1 

*tBw» sBd in th« s«qiu 2 v« sbonld pr«f«r the t«rzn ''Mtlftfsa*'.] 
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tndy $uppo$6 to have been the case wiih the Malays before the 
reception of MuhaauDedanism, and with the Snndanese before 
the kin^om ot Pajajaran came into existence. From this alone, 
that is, from the original relationship between all the languages 
from Sumatra to Bali and further to the east, which has been 
only distinctly preserved where the people have remaifled in a 
lower stage of dviUation, we may explain the agreetnenc bet* 
ween the low Balinese longue and the Sundanese and Malay: 
an immigration of Sundanese or Malay into Bali is not at all 
to be thou^c The Javanese conquerors found this lan¬ 
guage the prevaUing one on Bali, and could not expel it, and. 
fcT this reason in particular, that the population of Bali was 
very nunierouSt and wu hrot^^t under subjection more by the 
greater civilization of the Javanese than by the force of arms. 
The Javanese conquerors preserved as a high language the 
Javanese which they brought with them; for their intercourse 
with the people of the land they had to learn the original 
Polynesian tongue, which alone was spoken by the former, and 
whici), to this day, has a wider prevalence on Bali than the low 
language on Java. It is still exceedingly difficult for a com¬ 
mon man to express himself inteUigibly in the high language; 
and <0 speak to each rank of a higher or lower d^ree with full 
conformity to the laws of politeness, is an accomplishment 
which many even of the young princes have not attained. The 
agreement between the Balinese and the Sundanese does not 
conhne itself to words alone. Both have also only 1$ letters, 
while the Javanese possesses 20; these 18 were as much as the 
P<^yneuan mgans originally required; the second 4 end f are 
properly f^eign to these languages, and the distinct pronuii' 
elation which the Javanese give to them is not easily disaiml* 
nated by the car. Notwithsunding, these cluxaciers, as well 
as the capital letters, exist in the writing of the Balinese, but 
are only used to express the corresponding Sanskrit charactari 
i and 4 or 4^ (cereb r al), in the same manner as the aktara 
murda or g^dg, the ca^tal letters of Comets de Groot.’ Further, 
the Sundanese and Balinese agree in preserving the pure pro- 

* [Aad of tb* CDbsaquBt authMs oi Jsvuuss grmom. T. Boordik 
J, J. 4s BoUsodsr, Jms, TTiltwii Tfes tso l«tS«n la sre callsd 

capital Waosa thaj ar* snlicUtotae, wp t wbai &ea)i fer tb» aqaiva* 
lo^ in writing of objocta to whk& boa«B is doa, neh sa dMtiM, 

tniocas, t«.J 
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nunciation o! Jhe vowel a in all casa whac the Javanese cor¬ 
rupt it to 0 <a). The o is also in these languages, as in the 
San^t, of fax greater range and predominance than the other 
vowel*. The only degeneration is to p^pft and this may 
also be cowidcred less as a short i than a short cjaculawd K 
which is coffiiiiOTly used with a nasal sound following it (m or 
n and ng). 

The language of Java must originally have possessed a 
closer relatiOQship to the Balinese. This we conclude priuci- 
pally from the appearance of Malay, and also (according to 
Humboldt, vol, i. p. 19S) of Tagala words, in the Xavi. At 
iihe period when the Kavi formed itself, the Javanese language 
could not yet have been so refilled as it might have been if it 
has been formed in the course of ages in civilized Hindu States.* 
The Malay words of the Kavi, which do not exhibit themselves 
in the present Javanese, are original Polynesian, and reveal to 
us the union which once existed between the languages of 
Sumatra, Western and Eastern Java, Bali, and probably all the 
Eastern islands, and which, chiefly. In the Eastern or proper 
Java alone, has been obscured by a higher civiliiacion. The 
influence of ibe polished Javanese has also, it is true, made 
itself felt in the Sunda territories, but the high language of 
those parts is far less developed Chon that of Java; it probably 
first began wkh the establishment of the kingdom of Pajajaran; 
as on Bali with the arrival of the Javanese. On Bali the divi¬ 
sion into castes operated most, which rcndciwl necessary a sub¬ 
ordination in the manner of speaking also. By the Javanese, 
however, the language must have been rendered so complicar- 
cd. since it was developed by them during more than a thou¬ 
sand years. A further knowledge of the lavages east of Ball 
will probably still more confirm this position : the funguuge.t 
0 / all these isl<snds are dialects differing from each other, which 
h&ve deported the less from the original parent the less and 
the later the people have received Hindu civilization. Besides 
the spoken hnguages, we have on Bali the written language; 
this is in poems, with the exception of the more recent, the 
Kavi, and la the sacred writings of the priests, the Sanskrit. 

Humboldt (vol. i- pp. 18S'203) has written best on the 

* [Tbs molts of tho labours of V. d«r Touk, Kara, Bruidos, sad othsr 
saroaSs to modif; tbsss ceueluions | so* tbs following not<«.3 
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origin of the Kavi Unguagc.^ Socm modificaiiMis, however, m 
the conclusions of Humboldt must be introduced by Out tact 
that pure Sanskrit writings are still found with the priests on 

^\dvi is explained by Humboldt w be "poetical language" 
(Kavi "a poet," Wwye “a poem"). With this explanatjoa ^at 
of the Balinese agrees; they say that Jtewn or i:«A4trtn signifies 
"to make comparisons." "to speak in comparisons." This is 
the mode in which poetry is formed; comparisons axe the orna¬ 
ments and marks of poetry. The otplanati^ of the Jawae 
by Khwi (strong) scarcely needs to be mentioned. Khavi is an 
Arabic word; first known in Java in the Mubammedan era, and 
in Bali not at all. How could the Arabs have given the name 
to a language which they neither produced nor cultivated, but 
on the coniiary, have nearly destroyed, because it was the prop 
of Hinduism and of all the inatitulions on Java whiA the 
Arabs sought to overthrow and cast Into oblivion? It is due 
to the Arabs and Aeir followers that the Kavi is no loogff 
understood on Java, and Aat Kavi works have nearly dis¬ 
appeared there, while an abundance of them has been orefully 
preserved on Bali. The verb kavin or kahevin has caused the 
Ntforks to whiA that name is applied by the Balinese to be re¬ 
garded as marriage poems, because it reminds us of the Malay 
kavin (to marry). Both words, the Balinese and Malayan, 
appear to be referable to the same Sanskrit word. From kavya 
by the suffixing of Ac Polynesian an. kavyan is formed; this, by 
the contraction of ye to ^ commonly (however improperly) used 
in Java, gives kaven; and from this, by a careless pronuucia- 
tiOD wiA Ae common permutation of e and i, are formed 
kavin and kakarin. This is then at Mice Ae Bilinese word 
for "pocuy" and the Malay for *ko marry," because the mv 
riage songs (kymenaea) form a principal pan of the festivity, 
and that whiA most strikes Ae ear.* Respecting the origin 
of Ae Kavi language, it would seem Aat some new ideas must 
be kept m view. The priests did not hold Ae Kavi but Ae 
Sanskiit as Ae saaed language; this language is still found on 

• [Sm iba lat«r coSWibotioos, »p. Bnodaa, l.L p. n ff.l 

*ht is obriovi (hat tha Walap aad word fahm, rnamaga, to 

fflVTj vhkh is a Pamaa koa woH, baa onthi^ b«l tbs sodm ib aomson 
with tba Old JtnaMc aad Balinm word Iwwia. which h a poaio fmed 
oltar a Saaikiit ovigiaalj 



Ball in the Vedas, the Brahm^idapiulina and o(bcr mystic 
wriiii^ or luturs {chat ia Sanik. MRtra.—Et>.]. We cannot 
therefore agree with Cra^furd, who considered that tbe Kavi 
was tbe language of the priests (Crawf. *‘AKh." voL it. pp. !?• 
18). 

The Hindus, and particularly the Hindu*Brahmaru who 
came to Java, brought with them the Sanskrit in then' sacred 
writings, and, perhaps, also a Prakrit dialect. That they knew 
and could speak a Prakrit dialect may be concluded ^ni the 
compara lively late period of their arrival from India, which we 
place at the highest 500 years after Christ; at chat time, how¬ 
ever. the Sanskrit had been at lea^i 800 years a dead language 
in India. On the other hand, against the idea, that they spoke 
Prakrit, pleads strongly tbe fact that we do not find a single 
Prakrit word in the Polynesian languages, that none of the 
assimilations, contractions and elisions which cliaractedze the 
Prakrit appear in the Indian words of the Kavi; but It is this 
very fact tvhich points the way to an explanation of the origin 
of the Kavi. 

In Che Sanskrit words on Java and Bali we find corruptions, 
which have not originated in an Indian mode. To this class 
belong the contraction of ve to o> yo to e, the indistinct pro* 
nuntiaiioo, and tbe permutation thence arising, of u and o> of 
I and e; further the permutation of ret and re {Kirrii, formerly 
recognieed by me as Ti>vacalis), which however, as well as the 
preceding corruptions, never appear in good Balinese manus* 
eripts. To this class belong also the corruption of the prefix 
pra into par and per; the omission of the initial a in Sanskrit 
words, he example nugraha for anugraha. which are inter* 
changed with tbe non-significant intial letter a of Javanese 
verbs. The pronunciation of Anusvira as ng, e.g. in otig. 
should not be ascribed to a corruption; as this pronunciation 
appean to sund nearest to the unsettled sound of the radian 
leeter. The change of the Indian v to 6 In Byasa, Balmifti, 
Banina, is to be considered less as a corruption than as an 
accommodation of the Sanskrit idiom foe the preservation of the 
vocalic pronunciation. I. therefore, believe that the few changes 
in Sanskrit words have had their origiu In Java, and that not a 
single Prakrit word has been introduced into tbe language of 
that island. 
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Thus the Hindu inunigranu into Java, though they cer^ 
taioly spoke the Prakrit, as we must presume if we consider 
the of their arrival, appear to have abandoned chat Ian* 
gu^ at once and adopted the dialect of the counizy. The 
reason for this must 1 m soi^fai in the circumstance of the 
Hindus arriving but in small numbers and finding a large 
populatimi of natives; further, in their being partly Buddhists, 
the adherents of which oeed always adopted the marmers and 
language of the nation to be converted, in the different coun* 
tries into which they came. By the Buddhists the devotees oi 
Brahma were likewise compdl^ to yield with regard to Ian* 
gus^. in order not to irritate the people whom they wished to 
subject CO their own worship and institutions, and to give 
thereby fuU play to the BuddhUts< Thus Buddhists and Brab* 
mans lived together in Java cn peaceful terms, and the worship 
of each became not indeed Mended with, but augmented and 
modified by. the dogmas of the other. We have noticed this 
already on an earliar OCTasion when viewing Che ruina of Pram* 
banan and Boro Budo; in the course of this account more dis¬ 
tinct proofs will be given ct thU hpyothesia in different places. 
The Kavi works are written partly by ^ivaiiei. partly by fiud* 
dhtscs; both use the »me dialect, and the works of both are 
held in high regard by the people, though the Siva Brahmans 
of Bali appear to entertain a predilection for the genuine 
^vaitish works. 

Those friendly relations appear to be one of the chief causes 
of the existence of the Kavi language. The introduction of a 
foreign language was not practicable on account of the Bud* 
dhists, and because the original population of Java was too 
large; still the necessity was felt of augmenting the dialect of 
the country in order to express, in the tracts written for the 
people, ideas relating to worship and sdencc. for which no 
terms were then existing. In this way the people became 
accustomed to a number of Sanskrit words employed by'their 
instructors in religitm, and by gradually introducing more and 
more foreign words, a distinct Langoage was femned. destined 
exclusively for writings and teaching. This language could not 
of course adopt the inBexion of the Sanskrit, for. in order to 
understand it, the people would have had to be made acquaint* 
ed with the entire Sanskrit grammar, which would have been 
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too troubluoflic tor a oaiim like ihc Javanese to acquire, aad 
moreover the imparting; of it was not for the iuiereat of liie 
priesu, whose secret writings, containing unadulterated Sans* 
krit fonaa, remained ud intelligible for the rest of the people. 

The fact chat the Buddhists formed the ICavi without the in* 
troducuon of words from the Prakrit, seems also to prove that 
their secret wricings were in Sanskrit In Ceylon and the fur* 
ther Indian Peninsula the books oi the BuddhisU were com¬ 
posed in Pali (a dialect of the Prakrit); but, in China and Tibei, 
in Sanskrit; the promulgaticm took place earlier in the northern 
parts than in those towards 'the south, and, for this reason, 
the books were still written in the ancient saaed langu^e of 
all India. If, therefore, the Buddhists brought their books to 
Java composed in the Sanskrit language, their introduction 
must have been in a comparatively ancient time. It has been 
observed already that this newly formed dialect^ was chiefly 
intended for the converted people, while the pries cs presei*ved 
in the Sanskrit the religious books used by them alone (the 
Vedas), and whatever they wished to keep secret from the peo* 
pie (&ahjnlj^4^pUT4^ and the Tuturs). 

The Ksvi contained all those works by which the religious 
ideas and the cherished mythology of the priests wse com* 
muslcated to the people. It thus became a sacred language to 
the people, and holiness attached Usclf to all cite words, prin* 
dpally however to the Sanikilt, which were rendered conspicu* 
ous' by capital letters (the aksara ifde or murdc). For the 
priests of Bali this language is that of pleasure; they always 
use it tor their poetical compositions; almost every one of them 
composes a poem of greater or less extent, which ii communl* 
caied to their colleagues and scholars. But the Kavi is not 
saaed <0 them; they greatly distinguish between Kavi and 
$loka. iloka is the usual Epic measure of India, in which, in 
Bali, the Mantras (secret writings) and also the Fed at are written. 
The name Sanskrita, as signihcacive of the language, is unknown 
in Bali. It is not even of ai very old date h\ India, having 
come into use to contradistinguish it from the Prdkrita, the 

* [On tbs of Eavi lod tbo podtioB ii bolds with rogwd to 

dataaoM, mo tbo noto to T.d. Tula’s tdUclo "Oa MaJa|»s 7 ," and the 
nfemaee.l 

*f8eo, eoacetaiog the Unn above et p. 3,] 
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-vulgar lauguage. Sloka (ihe measure used in the epic poems 
India) is used to present in Bali as tke dcnominaiion oi the 
works composed in chat measure, the language of which is Sans¬ 
krit. Those are sacred and must be kept hidden from the 
people (reWye). The Kavi has various epochs; in ihe opinion 
the Balinese there are three jffincipal ones, via. J 

1. The epoch erf Ayer Langgisi in the compositions of hii 
age, according lo the iiva Brahmans, the Kavi appears in the 
most beautiful and oldest form. He reigned iu Kedifi, apd 
was one of the ancestors of Jayebaye. In his (ime the worship 

giv* seems to have been predominant. 

2. The epoch of Jsyabaya; of his time is ihc Barela Yudda, 
less esteemed than, for instance, the Vivdfut, and indeed of u 
more recent style, also many works of Buddhist auihors. His 
period cannot be ascertained from the Balinese records s accord¬ 
ing to them he reigned In Sarata Varsa {India), but this is the 
India transferred by the Barau Yudda into Java. His period 
would appear to comprise the reigns of several rulers, since so 
many works arc asoibed to him. 

S. The epoch of Majapahil. where we meet with still 
greater admixtures oC the vulgar language, and less acquaiiv 
lance wkh the riches of the Sanskrit. This period is succeeded 
by a fourth one, formed by the continued poetical compositions 
.of the priests and of some princes in Bali. These, at least the 
priests, have preserved the knowledge of the Kavi, and even 
Augmented it by new Sanskrit expressions, which ihey uke from 
the secret writings. From ihb we are inclined to trace <hcir 
immigration into Bali, and the large stock of knowledge they 
are still in possession of, to another part of Java, perhaps Kediri. 
And not to Majapahit. The ule of ^iva Brahraaos having cosic 
to Majapahit from India diordy before the destruction of that 
<mpire is altogether unknown in Bali. How is it, naoreover, 
possible that those Brahtnans should have acquired so speedily ^ 
•Che knowledge of the Kavi and of the native language? The 
priests of Bali have been in Majapahit, bow long is uncertain: 
but they descended fnwn Kediri, and from thence probably it 
was that they brought their greater knowledge. Th^ accounts 
ean be brought into accordance with the account in question 
of the arrival of ^iva Brahmans at Majapahit, if we here, Uke* 
wise, bear in mind the transfer of Baraeavarsa into Java—Kediri 
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^viib its king Jayabaya lay in Barauvarsa; Majapatiic Mens 
uoc u> have htta comprised in it. 

The liteiaiure of Ball &om its nature is divisible into 

1. Saoskric works, with Balinese paraphrase; they include 
the Vidas, ili^ Iirahmdn4^pUT4jfa<, and (he greatest part of the 
TiUurs. 

2. Kavi works: ,(a) the epics sacred ito the people, vjz., the 
JUtudyana, UKarakdnifa and the Farvas: (b) lighter Kavi 
|x>ecry, as the Viv4ha, Barata Yudda, iec. 

JavanesC'Balinese compositions, written partly in the 
measures (Kidun^, such as Melat; partly in prose, as the hU' 
torical narratives Keuhangroh, Rangga Lava, Usana, Fame?* 
danga. 

Some of the works in prose, especially the law-books, can* 
not be classed in the third category; they exhibit the ancient 
language Mrongiy intermixed with Sanskrit, yet they cannot be 
called Kavi works, fro^n the absence of measure, and this alone 
is the characteristic of the Kavi language, from this also the 
peelical language is determined. 

To the accents which are used in the writings of Bali (vid. 
Tijdsehrift IX, vol. iii. pp. 254*56) must here be added a sign 
for the long d differing ^om the ordinary Suku, and everywhere 
used in good inanusaipas, where the Sankrii exhibits the long 
d. This long li is called Suku Hud, and according to this. 
Tijd^ ib., p. 255, 1. $. is to be corrected; the k4rrit (ri'vocalis) is 
called Guung tnakiirit (Guung is chakra, makirrit, joined to 
lUirit). The long t, witli a small point in the common figure, 
is called ulu nrija. The Balinese have very indisinct notions 
respecting long and short vowels; however, they, at least the 
learned priesu, use the long i. the long < 1 , and the tMung as 
signs for the long d, precisely following the iradicion where 
they must stand according to the Sanskrit. 

The priests are also in possession of a work on the euphonic 
laws, called 5royavichana. 

In earlier accounu it has been noticed ithat In Ball no 
inscriptions on scone or metal are met with, nor any older 
characters than the present current wrking. This is naturally 
explained from the letters only having been introduced since 
the fall of Majapahit or a very little before. Although we meet 
with DO modes of writing of a more ancient date, yet in the 
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uew wriLin^ ail the richness is preserved whichever w;ts posses* 
sed by che Sanskrk writing; in Java. It is only in the BaUuusc 
luanuscripis that we liud reproduced, with the greutevc purity, 
the numerous signs of the Sanskrit, which were superfluous aud 
unpronounceable in Polynesian idioms. Nearly all doubt whicli 
may be entertained of the proper powers of the Sanskrit letters,, 
as they have been received in Java and Ball, will be removed 
by the examination of the writing of such manuscripts as the 
Vfitta Sanjaya, and principally of the numerous Sanskrit word;* 
occurring there: any possible faults will be corrected and ex¬ 
cused by those who are conversant with the subject, if they 
consider the many transcriptions of such manuscripts whidi arc* 
made in Ball, and bow easily some corruptions and inaccura* 
cies might End their way into them among a small nation,, 
slmt out from the source of their civilization, and for 400 yean 
d^endeni oo themselves. 

SAcatKD WarriNca kbwly Discovweo 
Ihe first rank in the Balinese literature, as in that of the 
Hindus, is occupied by the Vtdai. According to the coiniuunl. 
cations of che priests, they are not complete in Bali, but only 
fragmenis, although, to Judge from appearance, tolerably large 
ones, of all the four Indian Vedas—via., I, of the lU^-Vedc; 2, 
Yaju^Veda (commonly Inaccurately spelt Vayur yeday, S, 
Sdma-V€da! 4, AriavO’Vgda (a corrujKlon caused merely by the 
transposition of che r, easily explained by the mode of writing 
die Indian-Balinese r above the line; the Indian name is 
Athmn-Veda). The author of the Vedas is Bagoodn Byaso 
{VydSA in India). 

The Vedas contain the formulas of prayer as well for ihe 
private worship of the Panditas, performed in cheir houses, as 
for the feasts, great offerings and acniations of the people, 
when the Panditas mumble them inwardly. They are a mystery 
CO all except the Brahmans, and the Panditas instruct the 
younger Brkhmans in them in secret, The metre appears ro be 
the epic Sloka, as further Illustrated in the Article on Metre, 
and the language a pure Sanskrit. From their being written 
wholly in ^lokas, we may suppose either that che Vedas were 
brou^c into that metre in ancient times, and in that form 
introduced into Java and Ball, or that the knowledge of tonn' 
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ing Slokas €xuKd in Java. If tie names of the Vedas were not 
wed known, I should rather incline to suppose that never 
had been iu possession of the genuine Vedas, since in India the 
metre of the Vedas is guarded by ample commentaries, and 
must be regarded as an integral and sacred part of those ancient 
scriptures. The whole of the hai been 

communicated co me on the condition of my not making auy 
uninitiated person acquainted with it. In the same way, 1 
may hope co obtain, also, further information about the rest 
of the mystic writings, and about the Vedas themselves. 

The Vedas have also been in Java, since the priests of Bali 
are of Javanese derivation and had their abode in Kedri and 
Majapahit. Any direct arrival of Brahmans from India is not 
known in Bali, and even the immigrants into Majnpahic, ibort* 
ly after the destruction of that empire, appear not to have 
adopted the Vedns of India but of Java, and it is even doubt* 
ful whether they arrived directly from India, or only from 
^ome other part of Java, since the Pandilas know nothing of 
such an arrival from India, while they nevertheless trace their 
genealegy through Kediri to India. From the tenor of the 
BrahmdndapufAna in Bali we may draw conclusions as to the 
character of the Vedas. The genuine Indian pieces in the 
Vedas, which appear to be written in Slokas, are, probably, 
Accompanied by a Balinese or Kavl comment, which, after the 
lapse of some time, became necessary even 'for the priests, in 
ceder not co lose the true sense of the original texts. 

It is an object of the greatest ImpOTtance to get possesion 
of the remains of the Vedas in Bali. The religion can only 
by their means become thoroughly intelligible: (hey further 
give the standard for the determination of Che state of Hindu* 
ism when it spread to the islands, and, if compared with the 
antiquities of India, especially through a more intimate know¬ 
ledge of the history of the Vedas in that island, will be of 
service in ascertaining the age from which the Indian influence, 
and the civilization of Polynesia consequent on it, may be 
dated. SHryasovana (worship of the sun) signifies not only 
the religion of the priests, but also the book attaining those 
parts of the Vedas which are used for that worship. I saw the 
outside of the manuscript; it contained about e^hty lontar* 
leaves. In respect of concents the Brabmdhdapurdna come 
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neueit to the Vedas; it ia also called shortly Brabro^nda. We 
ilnd in India eighteen Purfl0.a4, among which is the Brahmdnd^* 
purina. These eighteen are the sacred writings of all 
the different Indian sects. Six are especially holy to the 
votaries o£ Vishnu, six others to those of ^iva, and six keep 
the mean. The more special sects have embraced chiefly one 
Purina, as representing the abstract of their worship, as the 
worshippers of Kfish^^a the Bhigavatapurdna. In this way it 
is easily explained how, in Bali, the Brahm&nd&purflna only 
should be in use, and how the Pandttas should not have 
preserved even the slightest recollection of the other seventeen 
Purilnas, so liicle indeed that the names mentioned by me were 
altogether unknown to them. We lind in Bali but one Sivaitic 
sect, and the adberenu of it have acknowledged the Brah* 
mdndapurlha. perhaps already in India, as the only book of 
instruction. The Purfthas are, as we know, the sacred boob of 
the sectaries, and the priests in India did not Double thems<lve» 
much with the sects and their controversies, but, adberjng ter 
ihc more purified woiship of the Veda, held the religion of 
the other people in contempt. Hence it is that the Purdnas in 
India are. chicdy, in the hands of the people. In Bali, on the 
conDary. they are guarded by the priests like the whole of the 
lioly scriptures, and even hid from the people. In Bali, every* 
thing relating to religion is in the hands of the priests, and 
on (ho great ignorance of the people in all that is necessary 
according to the sacred literature for their temporal and celes* 
tial happiness, is founded the unlimited power of the priests, 
who are the organs of the Deity for the blindly believing people. 

The contents of the Brahmlndapurflna are: the (Tcadon. 

I he ancestors of the world under the various Manus, the 
description of the world according to Indian notions, the 
history of the ancestors of old dynauies, besides mythology 
and chronology; it is composed by Bagavdn Bydta (the. holy 
Vyba). He is also known in India as the author of the Vtdas, 
of all the Purdfjiis and of the Mcfidbfutrata; his name signifies 
[expansion, amplification, in convadistinction to samdsa, i.e.) 
composition, and Lassen is of opinion that it is a personiGra* 
licm of the rfcension of chose holy writings. (In what period 
did this cake place ?) It is worthy of remark, however, that irr 
Bali he (as the compiler of the said works), as well as VMmikt, 
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ihe author of ihe Riraayana, arc known, sioce from this we 
nay complete the traditions from India. 

The Brahmandapurina is written in Slokas like the Indian 
Purina*; and it is to be lamented that we' cannot get possession 
of the Indian Brahuiindapurina; a comparison of both of 
them would furnish us with a large amount of revelations on the 
progress of the literature, as well as on the relation of the 
Balinese to the original Indian worship. The ^lokas seldom 
follow each other unbroken; generally, we meeti with only a 
fourth or the half of a ^loka, followed by an extended para¬ 
phrase in the Balinese language. Under the head of Religion 
we shall give a few examples. 

Epic Poanty 

Rdm^yana. This is the oldest Indian epos, composed by 
Valmtki, who is also in Bali acknowledged as the author of it. 
Here, however, it exists as a Javanese elaboration by jVf'pw 
Raja Kusurjuij also called /ogijwira, or prince of the penitents, 
father of M'pu (Hempu) Tanakung and of another poet M'pn 
Dhttrmaja, composer of the Svara^ahana. The language is 
pure Kavi, with a peculiarly large number of Sanskrit words. 
The Indian Rfimflyana contains seven fCgy}4<^, large divisions, 
again divided into 5orgni, chapters; in Bali we find no 
but the whole narrative of the first six K&ndas is placed 
together and divided into tweniy^fivc SargAS.* The 7ih, the 
UUara Kdn4A, is no part of the narrative, but forms a separate 
work in Bali, the author of which, however, is accounted to be 
the same VAlmtki. The separation of this from (he rest 

•of the RAmdyapa is a proof that it was introduced from India 
.as 3 different piece, not fonning part of the large work, in 
favour of which position the contents also speak, the Uttara 
Kdnda giving an account of the history of the family of Rlmn 
after hU death. From this we conclude that in India, at the 
period when the Rim&yana was communicated to the Javanese, 
the Utiara Kdn^a was not yet annexed to this work. 'We, like¬ 
wise, do not find, in the Java-BaJinese Rdmdya^a. the long 
stories of the Bdh Kdnda, the history of Rdma as a child, where 
Vasisia, the priest of the house, tells him tales of the time of 
old. Those narratives, partly very beautiful, such as chat of 
* [K«Fa, lA "Bijdrsgeb’* for 1883, 1, p. 1.] 
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the SAgaridis and ihe descent of the river gcddess Gangd on 
the earth (vide A. W. von Schillers Indische BibUoOiek). are 
episodes not forming part of the RimSyana; they have, how* 
ever, so many charms, especially for a people like the Javanese 
and Balinese, who take every story for truth, that the absence 
of those tales in the Java-Balinese Rdmdyana is surprising. Wc 
ascribe their absence to the same reasons as the separation of 
the Uttara Kdnda fron» the Ramgyana; at the time when the 
Rdmdyana found its way into Java, it was not so voluminous 
as at present in India, and comprised exclusively the history of 
Hdma, As to the Malulbh^iala, It has long since been discover¬ 
ed by European scholars from the contents, and the form of 
diacrent parts, that in this work, u it at present cxlMs, we 
have before us a conglomerate of Indian myths, which have 
been interpolated, partly in recent times. The same seems to 
be the case with the RtSmdyana, though the interpolations are 
not met with so repeatedly, and are not spread through the 
whole work. For a careful critical comparison of the Indian 
Rdmdyana with that of Bali I am at present in want of an 
edition of the Indian one. In Java, up to this time, there is 
only known a Javanese elaboration of the Kavi composition, 
the Romo ; this is far behind the Balinese Ksvi work both in 
language and style, and is looked upon by the Balinese as a 
comiption, The Romo probably was not composed until the 
Muhammedan era, and probably when, on the cooling of the 
religious seal, the beautiful ancient literature was still remem¬ 
bered, while the knowledge of the Kavi was forgotten. 

I have borrowed a good manuscript of the Rlmdyajja 
from the highest and most learned priest in Badong, the Padenda 
Made Ai&ta Kachinc in Teman Intaran. It contains the 
RdmAyana complete on 210 lontar-Ieavcs, and is written very 
fairly, with great care in the use of uncommon signs, and with 
attention to the euphonic laws. Of this manusaipt the last 
leaf with the signature is wajiting, so that it cannot be aicn* 
rained how old it is. For my use the little that was deficient 
has been transcribed from the text of another manusaipt. This 
latter was written in the year (of Sakd} 1693, corresponding to 
the year of Christ 1771; and in Saii at Sandharapura (the 
Sanskrit name of Badong). Badong signifies as well the small 
kingdom of that name, as the lerideaces of the princa of 
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Badong. situated at no great distance from each other. We 
may traualaie 5andAara;>urfl, “the town of union,” or "the 
united palaces of the princes,” pure meaning a town and a 
royal paiace. The Balinese word badong has also the same 
meaning. It is written with alp&sdiira (small letters), which 
makes us think of capital (Kavi and Sanskrit) letters. The 
usual Balinese leuen may indeed be said to be small ones 
(flipfl), ii compared with old writings still existing in Java. 
However, wc lind no ocher letters in Bali than the coraiuon 
recent current writing, and even the learned priests have lost 
every recollection of more ancient letters. Inscriptions on stone 
(as noticed already) are not found, and the letters of the Sans¬ 
krit shown by mo to them were perfectly unknown to them. 
Wc can thus make nothing more of alptUdsira than that the 
svriter humbly acknowledges that he makes uso of the imper¬ 
fect letters, since the want of greater knowledge docs not per« 
mit him to write bciicr and more correctly. 

The last words contain an invocation of the Deity, and 
we find them with slight variations at the end of several manus¬ 
cripts ; they are pure Sanskrit, and correspond to the invoca¬ 
tions at Che beginning of Sanskrit works: Siddir aslu, tatastv, 
ong Sarasvtili nemah, ong t'tnung GAMpataye namah, ong 
m GuTubyo namah, “Be this the accomplishment, be it ihus(?): 
Ong adoration to Sarasvati, Ong adoration lo Ctanepati, Ong 
to the gurus adoration T' The word i'mung is not very dear 
nor Sanskrit. The invocation of (let jbis be) appears also 

superfluous ; if wc explain it by talhd astv (may it be), the sense 
becomes no better. Sorojwitf is the goddess of letters, the con« 
sort of BrahmA. In every Balinese year she has a feast, where 
the whole of the manuscripts are brought forth and consecrat¬ 
ed in the temple- Garui^i or Ganeia, the son of dw and 
l*arvat!, Is the god of arts and cunning, the Indian Mercury. 
His cunning is invoked in India as well as on Bali, in order to 
overcome the obsiades which are likely to be met with in the 
composition of an important work. The gurus arc <m earth 
the parents and siritual teachers; here, however, are meant the 
ceUsliai gurus, the Piianif, or "spirits of the departed mem¬ 
bers of the family”, who receive a daily worship. 

The Rdmiyana is divided into twenty-five sargas or chap¬ 
ters. It begins with the incarnation of the God Visbnu in the 
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family of the king: DasanUa of Ayodhya (che prweni. Oude); he 
becomes the son of DasartUa by his wife Kosalya (Sanskrit 
Kau^alyi); his half brothers are Baraia by Kekayi and Laksmena 
by Sumitta. His teacher is the Mwii Vasista, who inairucta him 
above all in the Danurveda “the art of arms.” At an early 
age, the pious king: Visvomitra, the ro/orn, royal jithi (vide the 
Raj arsis in Bali, hU successors), when he was recognised as an 
incarnation of Vishiiu, invoked his aid to deliver his hermitage 
from the Raftshasas who had made war against it. TbU he 
accomplished, and bent the bow of Paxasu Rare a. From this 
the tale turns to his nuptials with the fair Siu, and to the 
intrigues of his stepmother Kekayi, who forms the design to 
raise her son to the throne. After that he voluntarily retires 
into a hemutage, and subsequenUy into the forest of Dandaka, 
accompanied by Sita and Laksmana. Lsksmana mutilate* the 
itikfasi SuTpanaka who wooed for his love, aud by this excite* 
the hatred of RAvo^a^ the prince of Langka (Ceylon), (?) and 
brother to Surponaka, against lUma and his companions. Rdvarta 
ravishes the beautiful Sita, and Rdma seeks fc^ her in vain. 
He makes an alliance with the monkey-king Sugtiva, and his 
son the swift Hemuman. Hanuman discovers the hidden spot 
where Sita was concealed, and then begins the v/ar of R4ma and 
bis monkey-warriors against the Raksasas of Langkapura, A 
large pan of the work is filled with instructive conversation* 
between tha monkey-prince* and Rflma, and their relations, 
especially between Vibaanti, the brother of Rdwna. and the 
Utter. FinaUy Rdt^a is slain by RAma, who with hU super¬ 
natural weapon chakra cuts off his ten heads. Sita is purified 
by Agni (the god of the fire), and disappears in mother earth. 
Rlma become* king of Ayo^ya, and retires in old age to the 
forest hermitage, where be dies. 

The Rdmdyarw and the Farvas are lo the Balinese a wit 
of pattern for princes. The adat of the princes, and of the 
second and third castes, is conuined in those works, holy -to 
them, whilst the Veda* and other secret wridng* furnish the ruUs 
(or the Brahmans. The princes and the chiefs of Bali are to 
regulate their lives in accordance with the Epic writings, and ss 
long as they do so peace and quietness shall prevail and increase 
in the country, In the present time, however, many princes are 
charged with indifference to the sacred pecepii, and with 
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tcing, ihcreby, ibc cause of ^e diimnutiou of the fortune and 
prospcricy of Bali. A viimouj prince, before undertaking the 
^mailesi matter, examines first the conduct of the old Kshatriyas 
and demigods, as it is described In the ancient hcAy Uieraturc. 
The c»duct of those ancient heroes is ever in the r«olleciion 
of the princes of lo-day, in order to regulate their actions 
according to the hcAy patterns, wherever they may find them¬ 
selves, 

A hing is to have the accomplishments of the eight gods of 
the pwnts of the compass—viz,, Indra, Yama, Surya, Chandrfi. 
Anila, Kuverti, Baruna, Agni {according to RSmlyana, loniar- 
leaf IBl). 

This, as we have seen, U the last (seventh) 
division of the Indian Rdmdyarj,(t. The author is likewise 
Bolmiki (Vdlmthi). Up to this time 1 have not had access to it: 
it is, however, the history of the brothers of Rirna, and contains 
also stories altogether unconnected with the family of Zimv. 
A more recent Kavi work is the Arjuna^jaya, which borrows 
its subject from the Utiarakao4a; of which hereafter. 

(compare the of Raffies, vol. i. p. 578 et seq.), division 

in India, is used in Bali like Parve for all saaed wriUng*: those 
Kavi works, however, whose names are Kdnda and Parva, arc 
<hieay destined for the princes and nobles of the second and 
third caste in Bali, whilst the works written in StokAS are con« 
fined as holy to the priests and Brahmans. The Rdmdyai^a and 
the Psrvas (of the Mahfbhiraia) have not been long known lo 
the whtrfe people; they were a scCTet of the priests and chiefs, 
and contain rules for the latter in their government and lor 
every action during their temporal life. In every undertaking 
4ind is every event, persons of rank are bound to conduct them¬ 
selves in accordance with the precepts contained in those works. 
•Contcmpi or indifference in following those sacred writings 
would Wng disastCT on princes and people alike, and the entire 
happiness of the country is indissolubly dependent on the 
imitation ^ those holy works. 

Parvas (of the MahdbhdToia^^The second great Indian 
epos is the Mahdbhdnta, composed by the Muni Vyasa (Bal. 
ily&m). The name of MahdhMratA is not known in Bali, but 
its eighteen dlvirions or Perves are known. The names of those 
<i^te<n are cwiect. Six exist entire and two are incomplete. 
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From the dudc of Mahdbhdnta being un^uiown, it would 
appear thiU this viork of the time H woe brought from Indio to 
Java did not bear this name, nor perhaps any general name at 
ail, but tliai iu diviaioD) were already regarded asaaoed writings. 
In tliat case, the name MaitdbhdraSa i$ only applicable co a 
small pare of the whole werk, sioce the war of the Bharatas, 
that is, of the and Kurus, occupies not more than 

20,000 Slokaa. whereas the whole work contains above 100 , 000 . 
The rest consists of interpolated narratives of various descrip¬ 
tions, which, as occasion admits, are inserted loosely or annex¬ 
ed. How much the Balinese Parvas did contain of the Indian 
ones, it is impossible for me to decide, without being in posses¬ 
sion of the Iitdian MahabhArato ', the pieces contaioed in them 
stand, however, in high esteem, and are faithfully copied. They 
have J (1) Adiparva, (2) Viratoparva, (5) Bismaparva. (4) Masala’ 
parva, (5) Prastanika^rva, (6) Svarga-Ratuanapana and parts 
of (7) Udyoga Parva and (B) Asramawosaparva. 

The names of the remaining ten they give as follows: 
<9) Saba Parva, (10) ^ranyaita Parjw, (U) Drona Parva, 
(12) Kama Parva, fl») Safya Parva, (14) Gada Parva, (IS) Svaia- 
rna Parva, (16) Sopiika Parva, (17) Stripaiapo Parva and 
(16) Asvamedcyajnya ParvaJ* 

Along with them they mention also the Santika*pajva, 
although they expressly said there existed no more than eighteen 
Parvas : this can, therefore, be nothing but another name for 
one of tbc above eighteen Parvas.^' Vydsa, the author, whom 
we have already mentioned in speaking of the Brahmdnda- 
purdna, is the son of Parasara, the grandson of Sakri, who is 
the s^ of Vasisla, the domesdc priest in Ayodhya, teacher of 
Rdma, and supposed progenitor of one of the most dis^nguisb- 
cd castes of the Brahmans. This family was nearly extirpated 
through Sakri, the sen of Vasista, being devoured by one of 
the Rahasas. Vaslsu was ready to immedate himself by the 

**Tb«i9 m, Mp«elt]Iy, tb« worU «ho«» dafld«ooy tba BnbJS4Bi, *ho 
spok* with Crswfnra, r«grrtt«d, Thay nquMWd a« to corsauniato totin 
to ihm, which I did m ftr u my pidc« •xt«od»d, Wth tbo pr{imis4 to 
provid*, also, the lar^s remunSQf p^ Tbs I&disn looks tbemsslve* are 
of oo oM to tbaa, siaes they do not koow tbs writ&Od. I was that obliged 
to dictate them word by-werd. 

" rSsa, oa toil apadAeatioD, Wabsr in his StvdUn, vol. 11. 

pp. ISika. Also van der Took, ffoi4t on tA* Kavi LangiM and Intota- 
ture, (1881), p. 7 ; sod Kar a. de OndjaveoMeht Ytrtedina van’t 

MahibAemto, (Amsterdam, ISTI), pp, 34.]. 



fiaD3e$, but was prevented on hearing from out of the womb 
of the mother, the cries of bis gran^oo, who afterwards was 
called Parastrrcu He theji resolved to spare his life for the 
education of the child. Upon this he performed his domestic 
worship, and while muttering the Veda a fire broke ouCi into 
which all the Raksaeas were drawn down by an irresistible 
force and destroyed. This furnished the subject of a paincing 
in the private temple of the Kassiman of Gunong Rau, 
where we see the holy VasUta performiog his worship in the 
oianner itill observed today by the Pandiias, and hosu of 
Hahasas, by the power of his words, falling into the self* 
existent fire. 

The Balinese maintain that the family of Vasista lived in 
BaTAiavana (the eldest holy uante o£ the Brahnianical India, 
which, however, comprised only a part of the valley of (he 
Ganges between Qanga and Jamuna). Vyisa, the writer, is 
alio called Hempu or M‘pu Yt^isvara. This is a name of 
frequent occurreoce, and ligoifies even the highest divinity 
5jti& It is, however, explained by the fact that a saint or 
Pndondd, who retires from the world, becomes identified with 
the Deity, and is himself called Siva. In a ceri'aUi sense, die 
Deity is himself the author of all the holy saipturcs, since he 
enters into the composer and speaks and acts by him. 

The Bismaparva contains 100 lontar'leaves. The adiparva is 
nearly of the same sire. The Praslanika'parva, which I saw, 
contained only sixteen lontar leaves, but was not complete. The 
names are all Indian ones with the exception of SvtUama- 
paava, which seems to be a corruption of AhaUMmaparva. 
thus called after a hero of the Ma^bhdraiaj a son of Drona. 
StHpaUpa-parva is called in the Sanskrit only Strtpaiva; paiapa 
seems to be formed in the Polynesian manner from aiapa 
(harangue).'* The language of the Parvas is, like that of ibe 
Udm4yai?a, pure Kavi, and more difficult to be understood 
than the other important Kavi works. In addition we have a 
Kafnparva, containing the history of Sugriva, Hanwnan and 
th^ ancestors in the monkey*dynasty. There exist also the 
CharUakw or Kheiak»Parva: this is a sort of dictionary, where 
all the synonyms are classed together after the manner of the 
Javanese dasanama! it was compiled by Kavidasi, the follower 

'*[Or, rsthir, td b« s cotvoptiop of pfsldjia.] 
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of Byisa: it comnenccs v^itB the ntmeroud denomiaatlotu of 
the gocU, nod ii for that leasoo of great impca'tance for Uie 
mythology. It i$, however, written in pro«e. and, Uke the 
Kaviparva, strongly separated from the eighteen holy Parvas. 
An Ageuti (or Anggasti} Parva came also to my knowledge, in 
which the holy AgasU (the star Canc^puf and leader of BAma 
in his campaign against the south of India) gives instruction 
to his son Drcdasyai this work Is not to be confounded with 
the Pervor of the MMbhdraUi. 

To the ancient Indian literature pertain further the books 
of the lawsi especially that of Manu. The Balinese law books 
are, like*wiic, drawn from them, although they are written 
neither in Slokas nor in Kevi, and we shall, therefore, speak 
of them after the Kavt literature. The original lawbook of 
Manu, Mdnavadhartnaddjira, is not known in Bali cither by 
(hat name or by that of Menava Sistra (as the name is said to 
be on Bali by Baffles, vol. i. p. 991). Prebu Manu, however* 
IS mentioned as the founder of che law* and the Indian origin 
of the Balinese law and law*books is thus certain. The Pur* 
vddigama or Siva SdJano, especinlly* is said to have Manu for 
its author. {Vida infra) 

CowKON Kavj Ll7£IUTUa£ 

1. BAraia yudefe.—With respect to its contents, the Birata 
Yudda stands nearest to the Parvas. For considerable time 
ic has been regarded ns the only version of the Indian MabA* 
bhirata in our Islands. But we have now found on Bali the 
original pieces of that epos. The Bfiram Yudda is formed after 
four of the Parvas—viz, after the Bisma, Drona, Kama, and 
Salya*Parva; the author is Hempu (or Af'pu) Vdok, who lived 
in the time of Sri Paduka Baidra Jayahaya, Prince of Kediri, 
and wrote his works by the order of the latter: the design of 
the Prince was to obtain by the composition of the work a 
kadigjayan, a subjug^on of the ororld. In this also an Indian 
idea is conspicuous; by the performance of great offerings, by 
sumptuous works of architecting, and by works of literature, 
the prince thus engaged becomes not <Hily famous, but he also 
acqoins e^ctraordinary power* by which he is enabled to sub* 
ject the universe to bis will. Such was also the aim of tbe 
great offering of the prince of Lombok ^ September* 1646), 
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who, not b«ing recognized by all as the legiiimai^ chieC, wughi, 
by ofieringa and abundanc alms, to prove his royal right and 
to strength f n himself for warlike enterprises. The time at 
which the manusaipi of which I made use was composed is 
Che year of Saka 1724 (corresponding to the year of Christ 
IW)2). The judge from its outward appearance, I should Lave 
uken it to be much older; in forty six years the lontarlcaves 
have already become much injured, and it seems to prove 
what is said, also, of Indian manuscripu, that they cannot sur* 
vive a hundred years. This, probably, is also one of the causes 
that in Java, in so shore a time, almost the whede of the 
ancient literature was lost, and that, when the desire for the 
old literature was revived, hardly any of the old manusaipts 
could be discovered. In BaJi, also, we must not look for very 
old manusaipci; however, those which are guarded and irans* 
cribed in the families of the priests may almost be considered 
as original, since in these families the kitowledgc of language 
and religion is preserved with the minutest csu^c. Some faults 
are, of course, also possible hse. 

The place where the manusaipt was written is Sveeh- 
chano^ra, also called nagan Suktveti, situated in the king* 
dom of Gyanyai. I have noticed above that Sodong has also 
a Sanskrit naine (Bandanaputcy, this is the case with all dis* 
tinguislied places in Bali; this place has even two nearly ac¬ 
cordant Sanskrit names. 5uAiztA2(i is the city abounding in 
pleasure; Svtckcha-mgara, the city of well-being. We perceive 
here, again, how far the Indian element, and thereby the Indian 
language, has penetrated into Bali. However, all chose places 
have also Polynesian names for the populace—the Sanskrit ones 
are frequently known to the princes and priests only. 

The name Bdrata YuBda was formerly translated ''penance, 
combat,’' and commonly written Brdtd Yudda; brata (Ind. 
vnta) IS penance, and the heroes of the combat acquiring per 
fectiOQ by penance, tbe explanation had appearance in its 
favour. But we hnd in tbe mauusoipcs of the priests of Bali 
constantly BSrata Yudda, with the capital b (according to Dc 
Groot), corresponding to the Sanskrit bh, and fd.lowed by the 
i'dung (or torung), representing the long d ; (be name cannot, 
therefore, be Woughc into acctvdance with brtsia, which or^i- 
hated in vroto. B&rata, as we find it written, signifies, how- 
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ever, "a descendant of Bharata” (the old Indian ruler of the 
universe), and we have thus in our work "iAe combat of the 
descendants of Bharata.” Now the Kurve and “the Pdoiavas 
are descendants of that ruler, and nothing an be more appro¬ 
priate than such a title for the work. This explanation has 
already been offered by Raffles, but the reasons which render 
it irrefutable wc first learned from the good Balinese manos* 
cripts. 

The conclusion of this work agrees much with that of tbc 
Ramiyaiia, and is Sanskrit: Ong sri devyebyo namah. ong 
f'niung Ganapataye namah, ong slidif asm, tat-oslu haslth 
ong dirgayw aslit. "Ong adoration to the ha^ gods I Ong 
adorati^ to Gana^Mti I Ong may the accomplishment be, may 
that be ! Ong, may there be long life I” Devyebyo must be 
dexfcbyo. What gods, however, are meant is not clear. Soriu- 
vati and Caneh an not be intended, since the latter U in« 
yoked separetely; tat-astu Is here made more forcible by the 
addition of another astu; the wwd t'mang here likewise pre¬ 
cedes Gaiyapati. Dirgayus, "long life,** is a thing for which the 
Indians and Balinese, and especially the composers of literary 
works, always suppUaie the Diety. It is not necessary to draw 
the attention of those who arc acquainted with Sanskrit to the 
inflected Sanskrit forms, and to the proper observance of the 
difficult euphonic laws of that language, occurring here and at 
the conclusion of the Ramlyana. In an enumeration of tbe 
Kavi works of a less saaed character, the Birata Yudda is 
placed at the head, because the contents are closely connected 
with the holy Parvas. It stands, however, in less citcem and 
is more recent than some other Kavi works--e.gv the VivdhA 
The language is also not a very pure Kavi, but more inter¬ 
mixed with the common bhdsd. 

2. Viviha^—Thii is known from the Javanese paraphrase 
of Gericke, published in the twentieth volume of the "Trans¬ 
actions of the Batavian Sodety," The contents and air'ange- 
ment of the narrative in the Kavi Viv4ha is the same as in the 
translated paraphrase. The language is a very pure and 
beautiful Kavi; it is likevnse not composed in the common 
Javanese song^orm, but in the mero derived from India (to 
be afterwards described). The author is M'pu KanxM, not 
Kanno, as we find in the Javanese Viv4ha, which word has. 
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been fonned by the usual Javanese comiption of va into i»- 
Kanva is the name of an Indian Afuin or Sainv. Our Kanva, 
however, we may be sure, was a Javanese, perhaps of an Indian 
descent, He, too, lived in Kediri under Ayfr Langgia. ihe 
ancestor of Jaydbays. 

Hempu Sdah and Hempw Kareva seem to have Iccu 
adherents of the Sivaicic sect We find here few or no traces 
of Buddhism in the BAreUo Yudda and VivAha. 

8, Srnflm doAufifl, the burning of Sm-im (the g:od of love): 
a well'known Indian myth. The god Siva Is interrupted In 
his penance by Smara (of K&ma). chat is to say, he loses thu 
fruits of bis penance by falling in love, Earagcd by this, he 
bums the god of love in flames which issue from his body. 
The god of love U therefore also called Amnggfi (the bodi¬ 
less), because his body was burnt by This work, ton 

is of the time of Ayer Langgia, Prince of Kctliri. The autht>r 
is called Af*pi* Darmaja, son of Raja Kustmn, the composer 
of the Rdmdyai^a Kavi. 

4. Sumdna Santaka comprises part of the Indian RaghU' 
vania, Raghu, the ancestor of Rdma. begets the Adia; she is 
permitted to choose her consort after the Indian royal custom 
(Svayaravara, also so called on Bali), Her husband Z>ei'/ndu 
died, and she then gave birth to Dasnrata, the father of RlmH. 
This work also is composed in Kediri or Daba under Ayir 
Langgia’, the writer is M’pu Monagui?a (the nninc slgniHes 
"whose prominent attribute is silence, mauna"). The writers 
of the three latter works bear Sanskrit names, and belong to 
the Sivaitic sect; the names of the Buddhist writers are in the 
language of the country, and, in this circumstance, likewise, 
the characteriMte of that religion is conspicuoiu, which made 
ita way (^iefly by yielding to and adopting tbe manners of 
the numerous and widely different countries into which it was 
props^ted; whilst Brabmanisen, rigidly adhering to tbe ancient 
tractions, and holding in contempt all that is foreign, is no¬ 
where found beyond India except in Java tmd Bali, and per¬ 
haps in parts of Sumatra and Cdebes. 

AU the three above-mentioned works are in a peculiarly 
good style, and hi^ly esteemed, and this chiefly because they 
are of ^vaitic authorship. 
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5. Bomakdvya; ihe song of Boma (or Bhiuma)", "the 
son of ihe earth;’' he is begotten by Vishnu from JPritivi (the 
earth), and has, as soi> of the earth, a demon form and dis* 
position. He is a Ddnatia (that is, like the Grecian Giants 
and Tiuns), He waged war against Indra, the god of (the 
lower) heaven, and triumphed over him. (Indra is also oven 
-come by Aavona, the giant-king of Ceyltw, and his power 
appears everywhere as secondary, against which the 
-evil spirits arc proof). One of the higher gods (VUhpu or 
.diva) muse subject his adversaries in order to restore peace and 
order on earth. Here it is sang Xrisna, the wcU-known (eighth) 
incarnation of yuhr}u, who kiUs Boma. and delivers Indrn 
from his distress. Soma is killed by being lifted up from the 
earth, which cmiitatitly roenvigorates him. The author is 
M*pu Sradah Soda, that is "e Bauddfta, a Buddhist he wrote 
in the time of Jayabaya of Kediri. Under that king Buddhism 
seems to have found its way for the first time into K^ri (the 
largest empire which exisoed in Java before Mafap&hii). 

6. Arjvna Vijtya C’the triumph of Arjuna") is formed 
.after the Vtlttrakan^ in like manner as the Sirota Yudda 
after the four above-men cloned Parwis, It contains the combat of 
Arjuna with HSvana and his victory. Rffiwuu is here bound, but 
not yet killed, because his time has not yet arrived. He is to be 
destroyed by Rima. 'Whether we are warranted in supposing, 
here, an expedition of the Brahman Hindus against the South 
of India and Ce^oo, previous to that of K&ma (who is con* 
sidered to be a personification of the subjugation of those 
regions), further research muse show. The composer is M’pw 
Tantular Soda, likewise a Buddhist in Kediri under jayebaya. 

7. Suta Somo—The ratu Deiia (Danawa, Dsmon). Fur* 
usada had made captive all the kings of Baratawrso and con¬ 
quered the ratu Darma. He is overcome by Suia Som& and his 
relative Prabu Makelu. It contains many episodes, and also 
the history of Pima. The subject is said tb be taken from the 
Kataka Parva (vide supra), although we should not have 
expected it from the nature of that work. The author is the 
same who composed the Arjuna-Vifttya-^vii.. the Buddhist M'pu 
Tantular. of Kediri^ 

•* Boma SaluUka, by BtfllM ; th* noma Aaraha Sura his aeS yet 
<otne t« my knowledge 1b Bah. (Baffles, rtL i. p. 3!8). 


We have ihus compositions from older works in Jic epoch 
of jayabaya, or at least of ihe successors of the ^ing: of Ayer 
Lauggia; it appears that the older Kavl language theu began to 
be difficult of comprehension, and that the favourite subjects of 
literature were, therefore, translated into a more comprehensible 
language. The influence ot the Buddhists in this iimovatiou is 
not to be mistaken. 

$. Harivangsa _This likewise is an Indian poem» common¬ 

ly joined to the Mahdbhdrala (the Indian one is translated by 
Laiiglois in Paris and obtainable in Calcutta); this piece, too, 
iiiviosi us to a comparison between India and Java, the Kavl and 
the Sanskrit. The contents, according to the priesu, are; the 
conduct of Kalina cowards R.ukmini (hU wife), and the war 
against the two princes Jarasanda, father-in-law of Kama, ruler 
of Magada, and Chedi or SUupala. Tliii work was written in 
Majapahiu^ and is thus of later origin than the preceding; the 
author is M'pu Pemtlu Hoda, likewise a Buddhist. The Xing of 
Majapihic at this period was Brayang V^kasing Suka, father of 
Bra Vijaya {Bravijoyo), who, according to Javanese records, was 
the last (Hindu) prince of Majapahit, 

These arc the most important works oC the Kavi literature, 
so far as 1 am yet acquainiied with it.^ With these, however, we 
are far* from liaving exhausted Balinese literature. We have 
besides them, first, the law-bocks written in prose; further, the 
7'uturr, or '*insiruceive writiogs,” of which nothing can as yet 
be ascertained, since they arc for the most part seaet writings. 
Fiuther, the Babads, or historic-genealogical works, partly 
written in Kidung—j.e. the newer (Javanese) measure, partly in 
prose. Moreover, we have pure Polynesian myths; above all. 
those of Panji, which are likewise written in Kidung. Then 
there also exist little essays on the transmigration of the soul, 
on erode subjects, &c.; and finally there is the Balinese 
"Kalendar," a work of the utmost importance. 

Babao, on HfSToaiCAL Essays^ 

I. JfenhangroA.—He is a son of Brahma and progenitor of the 

^ Usisjtahit is tlis Utsral trsoslsUoa tbs SsfUkriS VSvatikia fe«r* 
rupWd TiUtikU, Ui. Jars), ths bitUr vtZvs (ssgU marmolM) ; this tbas 
tt lust is aot s fictitious froiS, ia 4 tits nuns oi MsjspsaiS not onaisut- 
ing, u it wu fomwl; cooddsisd [vii* RsfDss), 

** fSss also R. vsa 8«k In hs Iniroduotioo (pp. n.-T(i] to his ofilUea 
■of Usjuatska, in tbs Batavisa KsrAstuUM^sn, toI. sixviu.] 

The itsms Bdtcd Is also mat with in Jff»s (vids Bsfflss, ZatsfoMfs, 
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rulers of Kediri, Majapahii and BaU. U lus noL as yet beeiu 
iiscertained in what epoch ho must be sought for. HU reudence 
was in chc Kampong M'dokj whose situation is not known jo 
Bali, but is supposed to be in Baratai/arsa. Xi is written in 
prose, and cootuiiis forty or m^c lontar lcuves. 1 ant only iu 
possession of the first part, which has no mote than seventeeu 
leaves. HU mother is called Kwkendok. The god Brahma met 
her, much in the same way as the Greek i^etu knew bow to win 
bis numerous loves, whilst she, as a tuarried woman, was amiis* 
ing herself in the held. 

2. Rangga Lawe. — Siva Oudda (N. M.). ruler of Tumapil,. 
is made captive for misgovern men t by the King of Doha or 
Kediri, and hU empire TumapSl is overthrown. The chief 
minister of Kediri, is Laws ; he at a later time disagrees, 

with bis sovereign, and 1$ finally vanqtiislied and put to death. 
The work contains a minute descriptioti of the Court of Kcdiii 
and the position of the grandees of the empire, and may serve 
as a pattern of the constitution of the old empire in Java. It 
is, especially, maintained on Bali that ijhe Court of Majapabit. 
was altogether in the same style, and all the rules of the Court 
of Kediri were carried to Majapahit, For this reason io would 
be desirable to have this work published (text and translation)^ 
accompanied by the necessary notes; this, however, can only be* 
usefully done in Sali. I'he manuscTipt in my possession con* 
uins sixty*seven lontar leaves, each of four lines front and back,, 
and is written very neatly, It was written In Garogor (Gtogory- 
in Badongj on the day of Sanfsehara Kalituon Landep, In the 
month Koi^ the thirteenth day of the increasing moon, in 
rah 9, tinggik 6, corresponding with the year of ^rist 1847, 
Saturday, the 26(h of June. It commences with a metre of* 
lifty*rwo syllables in each line, the stanza as usual of four lines. 

8. Usana Java. —“The ancient institutions of Java,*' a work 
containing the subjugation of Bali by the Javanese of Majapahii 
and the settling of the Deva Agung in Gilgel, with the dis’iribu* 
tion of the lands amongst the grandees of the Court. One 
manusoipt of it had twenty*nine lontar-leavei, and was derived, 
as they told me, from Forurtutng; it, however, prqhably, came 

voL L p, 303), asd it stse eomprim, foUowiiij bus, sll (he hUtorio woria 
•od fiew cbroziiclM. RsffUs speUi i( Sahat. In B«li I find the word* 
writtea B^bed. ISm slee 3. J. Ueuume, Bshad fanah I>j<nri, ml. 1. 

pp. 
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Xrom BaJi co this place, and seems to be Ucde cr not at all 
known in Java. It i$ written in prose. In that work a pre* 
••dilection for Arya Damar and his family is plainly manifested, 
whilst it passes over the Patik Gaja Madda, the founder of 
Mengw and ancestor of the powerful family of Kartmg’Asemj 
almost ID silence. For this we may had reason in the circums¬ 
tance that it was originally composed by a follower of the 
.dynasty 6t Arya Dartw. According to the postscript it was 
written in Getogor by Pam’chutlan (in Badong), on the day 
Reditj Poking (Sunda)^, in the week Dungtilan, in the month 
of Kanam (the 6th), on the thirtfonth day of the dark half, in 
the year 1 (rah), of the 6. This would be the year 51 : 

if we take the eighteenth century, we should have 1751 of Sabo, 
corresponding to the year 1889 of the Christian era. 

4. Uiana JJah,—The contents of it are known from tlic 
‘Tijdschrifc voor Nedcriandsch Indie/' f)(h year, vol. ill. pp, 
245‘875, There I have said chat it is a work exclusively intended 
for the people, and not esteemed by the priests. It is otherwise 
with the Usana Java, which is held in honour by all castes, at 
least in Badong, 

5. A sort of chronicle of raoie recent times. 
It cooiains sundry confused histories of priesu and kings, of 
the distribution of Bali amongst the original Pungatm of Gelgel, 

• and genealogies of kings, of Karang^um, for instance. Respect¬ 
ing (be division of the vice regeoclcs among the Pungavas, this 
work widely differs from the Usana Java, and its value and style 
.are far inferior to those of the latter. It is also written in 
prose. Other Bahads are found in the family of every prince; 
if it were poasible to gather the greater part of them from the 
different States, they certainly would spread much light oa the 
history of BsJi, if carefully compared wi* each other. 

TVivaa, or Docirinai. WantNCs 
These arc divided into two classes: the secret writings of the 
priests, and such as are also current among the other castes, 
especially the second and third. The former are extremely 
numerous, but since (hey are kept secret, we can only mention 

** Tlnfftk is t p«ripd of of t«Q tmti. Bat, • lind* yur ol tbaS tuns. 
Somomog ib« «r« t« b« ksown, w« And fmn it tho yw of Saio. 

* Trom th» % pUy Is dirived, poi^mod by • ilaris 

m tapeiw (nuki) ; it ropwsrot t tb» mor« uoisat bist^ of Bali 
na., ol tbs Dtvs Affuiifit. 


u&mes of a limited niui^>er of iheiu. Tliey seem to be* 
wriiien, like the Vedas, in Shkos, The names I obiaiaed are 
ihe following: 

1, Buvana Sangksepa (the shortening or contraction of the 
world or of men). 

2. BuvAna Kosa (the treasure of the wc»rld). 

5. Vrihaepati TMva (the Tatva, truth, the essence of Vp^ss- 
pali, the star Jupiter, teacher of the gods). 

4. Sarasa Musehaya (sdrasa is explained by isi, the con¬ 
tents; it is> however, probably sdrdso, the lotus; musehoya la 
not very clear, but is explained by kumpulan, "'accumulation.” 
'‘gathering this is one of the works enumerated by Crawfurd.**' 

5. Taiva Jndna (knowledge of subsunce, essentia). 

6. Kandampal. 

7. Sajothfanti. 

B. Tutur Kamoksa (vide infra). Under this denomination 
exist numerous works: it means, “instruction for blessedness, or 
for delivery from the transmigration of the soul.” 

The second class of the Tuiurs, current, also, among the 
other castes besides the Brahmans, are, for instance: 

1. Rajaniii (wisdom of kings); it contains rules for the 
policy and the government of kings, and it is in mnay respect* 
analogous to Machiavelli's “Princeps/* 

2. NVtiproyd ,or Nilisaslra (superabundance, or manual ot 
wisdom): it Is of a similar character with the fomer. 

3. Kamendaka Niti (rules of wisdom of the sage 
fCamendaha). 

4. Uaranalya (nara “nien,” natya "the mimic”), 

5. Aatitzyayno (the sacrifice of the battle). 

6. Titi dasa ga^ila; this belongs properly to the first 
division, but has been made by Padanda VahM Rouuh into Kstvl' 
under the name of i^itUara (compendium of wisdom).* 

Law-Books 

These are written in prose. They comprise most of the Balinese 
books which are mentioned by Crawfurd and IU£9es. Thc- 
accounts of them, however, differ from each other. Kaj» 
Kasipwn names them: 

'* [It should b« sfru<nnucAcAdyfl, th» aggrogate of UaUu] 
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]. Ag&tna- 2. Adigama, S. Dn/dgama (somewhat difficult 
>u> \mderuaud), 

4. SirasamucHchaya (the same we Lave just met with 
amoo^ the secret wriimg;s). 

5. Dustakalabaya (the fear of the malignant Kala), a law¬ 
book, in which in particuiar the faults committed by children 
are punished. 

6. Svara Jambu (the voice of Jambu), thac is, “the com* 
mand, the law of India,” JamifU-Dvipik 

7. Dfvad(u^4^ (in very old language), it comes in use when 
.Vishnu appears incarnated upon earth.* 

B. Yajflasadma (yajAa “saaihce’'— sadjM}) 

The Pcndiia in rumoti Inlaratn mentions only 

1. AgamaP 2. Adigama, the two law*books mentioned by 
Ra files as the basis of the law for the common people. Rafiles 
calls the latter Deffima. 

8. PArvddigama or Sivasdsana^ the above Adigama, or "the 
.command of Siva,” of value exclusively for the Brahmans 

4. Dcvdgetma, the dgcma of the i!>ecAU. 

5. Svajambu^varajambu ; the meaning is doubtful; per* 
haps fvara, ^Voice” “command," and jambu, in lieu of Jambu 
Dwipa (India), thus, "the voice of the law of India.” 

The principal law-book from India (ap. Raffles’ Menava 
Sastra, Ind. MdnavaAkarma^iUtra) Is wanting, according to all 
inquiries for It which 1 made among several priests and persons 
-of rank. They, however, are aware that all their laws have 
been derived from Prebu Manu (the ruler of Manu), who, in 
different ages, under different names, holds the government of 
the world. X found it mentioned only in the Sivaidsano, the 
Jaw'book of the Brahmans, under the name Dharmoddstra 
.fCutaro-Mdnavddi; Adi has here, it would teem, the true Indian 
•sense "and so forth,'' so that the translation will be "the laoh 

** [A DoCcL trszulsUoo of tlus short eo^s (25 isetloos] tpwsM*! Id tho 
Bstevisn '*Tl)dicbrifS’\ vol. svUi, pp. 896-200.] 

** Agsotft is oKpUifiod by Wilson, BanskriS Dictionsrr, "t Slstra or 
work oo scisoeo sna of divuis origin.'* la ths UdsyKi sad oobdoii BsI). 
nsM iMgusgo ii si|Bi£«s region ■, ia the nsmot, Apoma, Adtpeme, Dt’d- 
■gOMig. it hu o^idsoUr siors tho old ladisa mssnior, snd sspscisUp ibst 
.of Uw.book. AdieuDS bmbis to havs originstsd in lihi sad Apme, with 
tbs omiMion of t^s Ant S of dpomo, s osr«lssi&«4i which is fr^^asailp 
•IBM with sAong Uts Ssnikrit words IS the Ksvi—<,p.. fivoUna^va for 
The o ia PoJvBMisB words Is s sopnoaio predv, wb)^ 
~wse then amitMd ia tbo 54Bsla4& words likewise. 
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books, that of Katara Mduava and the others/' Ku^a^ is also 
jnen(ioD«d by Ra£les as “a laW'bcx)^.’' and is not explained 
by Humboldt. Kutara appears to me to be the same as Uttama 
—via., the name ot the third in the line of Manus. The con¬ 
version of Uttama into Ku^ara is quite possible, and supported 
by a passage of the BrahmdndP'^'^^^' Uiara Manu, lont. II. 
Uttara ij the comparative, ‘'the higher" and UHama the superla¬ 
tive, "the highest" degree. The k before Utara 1 am iucliaed 
to regard as the Polynesian prefix, added through ignorance. 
Opposed to this conjecture, it is uue, is the fact that the law of 
India musU have been framed by the hrst Manu, Swycmbhwa 
Manu; but we have various law*books, and these are even yet 
not all known. Possibly the original Balinese law-book has been 
derived from another Indian one, although the contents arc upon 
the whole the same as in than of $vayambhuva. 

This Dhanrusidslra Ku{ara Mdnava is either now in Bali 
and kept leaei, or it is one of the works which existed in Java, 
but were lost and were not brougha to Bali. It is mentioned 
along with the Sdrasamuchchaya, which we learu to be one 
«f the Tuturr; further, along with the K&mandoka, a Ttdur 
for obtaining advantage or intrepidity. A learned Brahman 
is expected to be acquainted with all these works. It was not 
without the greamst difficulty that I got the Sivasisana into 
my hands; however, I may hope to obtain in the like way in¬ 
sight into the remaining law-books and the Tuturs. The 
ihaidsana was b<»rowed by me on the same coodi- 
rion as the Brabm&adapurlna—viz., not to show it 
to any one of the people. The manuscript of the diveidMna 
In question was written on the day Mohulu Faking Anggara 
CTuesday). of the week Sungrsng, in the year of Saka (Safu> 
ioarsa) 1632 (a.o. 2760). in the month Srax/ana, on the eighth 
day of the white half, in Vilatikta." After this the writer 
makes his excuses in the customary manner for the \>ad and 

•I EtUsrft U. Mlowing WU«oi^ **tb« post roufid vrhieli Um gtriag pMiM 
'tbst work* tba obvraing.stJck." Thia QxpItsaticA ia hsn in oo wty rapllc- 
ftbU. TTb* wliol* qaMtlOD u (q tb« exist«ncs, ea Btli o! s MSatvs-SUbra 
xnd a Kapi/a.KSstrs bw bstn fol^ tntUd bj J, 0. (}. Jonhir in b(i wopk, 

0*td-Js9eentch Wttleik 1365}. pp, ll* 2 Cn. 

'** Whw* this VUatikta ii to bs iwgbt for in Ball roDsins viKiorUin} 
IS (7;lT»UkU) lbs Ssiultrit auD» for }/<^avahil. It is poMibU tli4t tbs 
work was originslly written m Uetlof>ahi(, Mo that tbs cop;hts in socoes- 
^on nt^Md tbe nsme of tb# oit; whan it oH^sOy wh compMod, 
althoogh they tbemMl?*# w«re ia fisli. 
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<arriew writing, and he has great need to do so, for the loanu- 
sCTipt abounds in faults; he pleads his inexperience (muda) 
and inferiority {Hina <Una). He adds further that the work is 
se<rei writing (ruftflsyfl), and concludes with the well-known 
invocation: 

Siddir astu, tat’ astu astu 
Ong Saraswatie namah 
Ong g'mung Ganapataye namah 
Ong srt Gurubyo namah 
Ong ong K&madevaya natsah 

Kespecting these invocations, we refer to what is said 
under RdmAyapa and BdrtUa Yudda, Here only is added 
^*Ong adoration to Kdttutdevo I ” He, the god of love, would 
thus appear to be peculiarly the favourite deity of the writer. 
The god of love is indeed highly honoured and praised in many 
of the newer poems, a circumstance the analogy of which 
hud again in India. We give here the prologue, the text 
and the translation of the Sivaidsanai 

"This is the Piln/ddigarnit—Sdma-idstni^aro-dTilta^*^ first 
composed by the accomplished old teacher, the raja Purohita, 
who knows all qualities, who resembles cbe rays of the sun. 
who dwells in the hearts of all mankind; MiSraharat?^, who, 
as the highest precious stone, outshines all the divine teachers 
i)i iitu (of the divaite sect), the lowest, the ruiddle, and the 
highest; further is he named the first Guru, the great saint. 
The same asked for ashes, after he had obtained permission (o 
Mk for athes of the children and grandchildren of Soj:g Btu- 
tn(ingAum(?); the same commanded him thereupon to com* 
pose the Sisan&digama Sdstrasarodr^a for all priests, as many 

*• This word nuut bs diridod, It woold sppsw, I 

^igana Mione, ’‘tU command, lev of tho PvTxaii^ofna", end Bdotn Stev 
ilnl4, “io wbicb is cdoUhisd (he MsozKe of holy works.'* Tbe Saro u 
inerted iMUed of 8<^, sod «• thw find tbo aeminsAiTO cue ta placo 
of Ao thone io s eompooidon. Thie eoems to be so orror foo&ded Torr 
llkoly ifi tho went of ocqusiotscco viA th« oteoahig of tho Ssaskrit tormi* 
udooe Md infioxletes, but offsriAg »t th« leoo time snotber proof of the 
pToeorreiUoo of tbo Imoslons ia we iMOiory of tho Psadites. {B4ro-4ritUi 
aiMdMtc. '*nAerod {ran Ae eosoaco of the a.-i '}. Tho SivaUttata 
or PSrvSMmo&OM is tb« Inv.took for sU tbe BreuDsni, in the mUm 
M well M LO the conatry, sod for Aoeo In wboe« haadi tho iudsdictioB U 
d^Q^ted se se for tho rest. It Is net, however, op^onbls in the 
dodsba of She Inwmite of ponoos bolonglDg to eoe of tbs throe lowor 
c«et«. 
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as bold the religion o£ Sxm; £oc the PandiUs of $iva as 
well as who live in cbe dcics, the perfect ones, as also those 
who choose to dwell partly in cities, partly in the country, also for 
the host of the learned, who take care of processes, who settle 
disputes between all men. at the Court and in the country, 
this is ih€ir number. Assuredly the Adigamailsira saxodrfta 
must contain the laws for the conduct of them all."* 

There further exists in Bali a law<book. called Svara, issu* 
ing from the Deva Agung, and in force for all princes and 
persons of rank. It cannot, as yet, be ascertained whether it is 
(he same work as the Svarajambu (or Svajambu), but it seems 

10 be a different one. since the addition of Jambii in the Utter 
points to its Indian origin.** 

Tatv/A or Tutur kamokJa {vide above) contains rules for 

11 i«ligious life, with special directions from the birth of a man 

up to hU death. It frequently prescribes fasting (Ind. t^a, 
brata, votum). In accordance with those writings not only cbe 
Padtmdas regulate their lives, but also the princes and those 
of rank who aspire to the condition of holiness; they attain, 
thereby, the dignity of Hesi (a saint, without sin), and the 
priests become Brahmarsi, the princes Hajarsi! the latter, of 
course, as it is natural, in consequence of their blrcb, rank 
below the former. Every prince must properly aim ac this dig* 
nity, and the Abiseka, "the anointing’' of the chief prince. Is 
dependent upon it. By becoming Resi and by the Abiseka^ not 
only the dignity of the prince it raised, but be is, thereby, as 
it were, received into the caste of the Brahmans—the like rule 
is also observed in India. The predecessor of the last sovereign 
oi Pam’chuttan was ReH, and had received the Abisekaj even 
as the fwmer Deva Agungs. Ac present there is no prince of 
Bali who has received the Abiseka. The Rdfd Kauimen, bow* 
ever, aims at the digniiy of Rett. ^ 

Malax 

The Malat*' contains the history of the celebrated hero Panji, 
who had his adventures on Bali also. The work is as volumin* 

** fTbi tfEsvi C»xS, with Frivdahoh’s expSsnstory aettt, 
U b«nk for obriou ruoooi, omiUo^.] 

** ffioo P. L. Tsa Bloomoa WMOdors la the Bateviso Tijdschfift, 
Tol. Tii, (1850). pp, dDl-27, OBd the latrodDcIloD io Jonkor'o vwk peo* 
vioQilr BontioBods] 

“ fit, «sa Eok, IB Bijdrofftn, SQ, toL ii. pp. U.) 
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as the il4m4yo^; it is, however, not written m the Kavx 
measure or language, but in Kidun^ which means the newer 
java-Balinese measure. The subjects contained in it ate ex¬ 
hibited to the public in the Gambuh (dramatic performanws 
by men, who speak themselves). The same is the case with 
ibe Kdmdyuna. The B&ratd Yudda and VivAka are represent- 
ed in the Vtfy^ng KuUt in the same manner as on Java. Of 
the Indian drama nothing seems to have found its way into 
this island, The names of the most famous of the In^an dra¬ 
mas are unknown there. The tale of the Sakuiuala is known 
from one of the Parvas, and the original narration we find also 
in India in the MMbhdralA^ But the magnificent drama 
SaAttttfflW of XdKddw is not known. The reason of this is. 
probably, that most of the Indian dramas arc of late times, and, 
perhaps, at the time the Brahmans came to Java, were exclusive¬ 
ly found at the courts of the princes of Ujjaryint, KAshmiv, 
Ayodhyi, 8cc.. so that the Brahmans could not be acquainted 
with them. Besides, the drama forms no part of the sacr«t 
literature, and the Brahmans might have neglected it for that 
reason. 

RBLIGdON 

The religion of Bali, as is well known, is the Hindu, and Iti 
fact the two great Indian creeds, the Brahmanical and the 
Buddhist, exist there. The adherents of the latter are few in 
number, and live in Karang-Aisem In the desia of Buddha 
Kling (Crawfurd) and in Gyonyar, in BtUuan. These Buddhists, 
whom no European has ever visited^ appear, however, to hold 
a modified form of religion. Crawfurd remarks that the people 
of Boleleng had spoken rather contemptuously of the Budhhisis, 
but I have not noticed this in the southern part of Bali. It is 
true they are said to be allowed to eat all kinds of animaU, 
<ow8 fv example, which the worshippers of 5iva arc forbidden 
to cal, and d^ and other unclean things, but they are not 
actused of actually eating them. As for the relations between 
-Sivaism and Buddhism, the Panditas state that Buddha is diva’s 
youngest brother, and that the two sects exit peacefully side 
by side, although the Buddhists do not worship Siva, and the 
Shraites do not adore Buddha. In the form of worship, how¬ 
ever, an intermixture oi the two religions is apparent, far. on 
great feasts, e.|., the PanchdvaJihrama. a priest of Buddha is 
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invited to join the four Pandicas of Siva, and perforins his 
devotions sitting taiMrds the soMlh, while the other four 
throughout the service sit towards the remaining cardinal 
points, and in the middle. At the cremation of princes, mor& 
over, (he holy water from a Sivajtic Pandita is mingled with 
that of a Pandita of Buddha, and is used in this fom by the 
worshippers o£ 3iva. The intermixture of the two religiocs is 
also shown by the frequent mention of Buddha in the Kavi 
writings, and by the Buddhi.st composers of these writings, 
these works being also held in honour by the Sivaites. This, 
however, applies more to Java, whence all those writings came, 
but it is partly applicable to Bali also. So much is certain, 
that the Buddhists in Bali (and in earlier times in Java) were 
not fanatics, and that they left chc Hindu Pantheon undisturbed, 
whilst they worshipped Buddha as the only true God. 

SrVAtTBS 

The great majority of the Balinese hold the Brahmanical belief, 
and belong to (he secc of diva. There is no trace of the ocher 
sects (Vishpuiies) in Bali, and the worship of diva has absorb* 
ed, as it were, chat of all other gods of the Hindu Pantheon. 
The religion may be divided into the private v/orthtp ef ike 
prUsi$ and the public v;Cfship' of the people. 

The BouESTtc Wokship of tus Priests 
T he domestic rites of the Panditai remind us of the ancient 
Veda*worship of the Indian Brahmans, and in fact owes its 
origin to it. In old times the Brahmans in India did not wor* 
ship the gods of the people; Brahma, Vishnu or Aiva, and all 
the rest of the gods connected with them, had no existence for 
chose men—(hey adored the celestial bodies, especially the .run, 
and fire (Agnt) and various stars. The domestic woAhip of 
the Brahmans in Bali has also the sun for its object, and is 
called suryosei^na (worship of chc sun); it is performed with* 
out temples or idols and with but few offerings. Upon asking 
what the sun meant, I was Cold that it was iiva, and therefore 
we may presume that the Brahmans no longer hold the ancient 
faith, and have adopted the ordinary service of 5iva. Siva, 
however, has become so idealized, at any rate by the Brahmans, 
that he may' very well be identified with the supreme (solar) 
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deity ajid in the popular creed of India Siva Ja also ihe 
„pre«ntadve of fire, and bean the ^ 

fciehead. We, therefore, adhere to the hypothesis, that 
ilrahfnons in Sali fciw prMrvtd the aru.m 
Indian Srahmam. v,hieh ir based on the Vedas alone, and ta^ 
iuJ mle or no notice of the gods of the people, and that, 
Plough they conduct and regulate the worship of the popular 
sods they do noi theiDselves take pa« therein. 

have been permitted to «« the domestic dcvonoiu o£ a 
Padanda They are perfcimed between nine and eleven o clock 
In the morning, on a Casting icomach, and ace 
least at full and new moons, in addition to which Panduaa 
perform them on every fifth day (Kaltvon, according to the 
^yneiian week of five days). Especially 
those of high rank, such as the Padanda Made Aling Kachjng 
in Taman Intaran, observe them daUy. On ordinary <^ys, 
however, the service is not so long as on ^Tefivon, and cm thw 
day again it is shorter than at Cull and new moons. On the 
Utter occasions, too. the priest is arrayed in his full vestment#. 
The place of worship is a Bole, in one of the priests inner 
courts The portion of the Baie^ where the ceremony lakes 
place is surrounded on three sides with a latticework of l^m- 
boo: that of my Padanda was only open to the wesu Ihc 
Padanda is clothed in white, with the upper part of the body 
naked, after the Balinese indian manner. He sits with his face 
to the east, and has before him a board upon which stand 
several small vessels containing water and dowets, »mc ^ains 
of rice, a pan with fire, and a bell. He then mumbles, almwi 
inaudibly, some words or prayers from the Vedas, dipping the 
dowers into the water and waving them and a few grams of 
rice before him (towards the east) with the £orefing« and 
thumb -of his right band, whUsi at the same time he holds up 
the pan containing fire. After having proceeded with bis prayers 
for some time, during which he makes all kinds of mouom 
with bis fingers and turns his rosary, he appears to be inspired 
by the deity; Siva has, as it were, entered into him : this mani¬ 
fests itself in convulsions of the body, which grow more and 
more severe, and then gradually cease. The ddiy having thus 

" The aaioM erf the 5ofe ew ; Tata, VaAentfn, Ua^mi, BoM ; ^ 
holy liter ^<3jed 8tv<mba, <■*., omlrSM, water cf SiTe. 
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entered into him, he no longer sprinkles the water and flowers 
towards the east alone, but also towards his own body, in 
order to pay homage to the deity which has passed into it. The 
bells are not used in the ordinary daily worship, 6ui only at 
the full and new moons and cremations. 

By this ceremony the Padanda is completely purified; all 
his actions, even the partaking of earthly food, arc holy. He 
then eats ^ut only once in the day); while he is doing so no 
one but his children, who wait upon him, may approach, and 
they keep silence. The remains ol his food are like Amrii^ 
(Ambrosia), and are eagerly solicited and consumed by chose 

present_including the princes, if they have a Pandita in their 

iiouse, or happen to be in his house. The water which the 
Pandita has used during his devotions is looked upon, in 
accordance with die V^das, as holy; it is called ^oya fW® 
(water of a holy place), and is bought by the people for their 
purifications, for sprinkling corpses and for offerings. This is 
one of the sources of income to the Pandius. In addition to 
his domestic worship, he performs the public religious cere* 
monies (see below), and conducts the crenjacions and the offer¬ 
ings for the departed. In his own Itouse, moreover, he occupies 
himself with the Vedas, with the saacd and the common Kavj 
literature» he teaches his children and those ^chiefly princes 
and men of rank) who come to him as pupils. He is also the 
people's astronomer and ustrolcger, and alone knows how to 
regulate the calculation of time according to the different 
divisions of the year (see the Balinese Calendar). Einally, he 
consecrates the weapons. Every new weapon to be wrought is 
brought to him before the operation : he places some mysteri¬ 
ous signs upon it, especially the word Ong (fitn), and until 
this has been done, the weapon is of no value «* power. When 
the weapon Is quite finished, the owner makes offerings and 
the Pandita reads the Vedas over it to insure its effectiveness. 

RsuoiON OF THe People.— Px-sCRs op Worswjp 
T he chief places of worship are the sad kahyangan (the six 
templcs)-^o-€alled kox' They are all dedicated, under 

various names, to $iva. The principal and oldest temple, the 
founding of which is narrated in the Vsana Bali, is (t) in 
Basuhi, at the foot of the Gunung-Agung, the holy mounuin 
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in Karang-Awm; the name of the deity is sang Purnajaya, 
aixd hii weapoD tauk (a sword-iike acese). 

(2). yatu Kahu, in Tabanan, at ihe foot o! the peak of 
Tabanan, called Barattan ,or Vaiu Kahu; the name of the 
deity ih sang Jayaningnij the weapon panah (bow). 

( 5 ) . Uluvatu, on the point of the table land (6uA»f) in 
Badong, picturct^iiiely iltuated above the sea, over which the 
rock on which the temple stand* projects- This temple is ihe 
prahu of I>^i Oonu. The deity worshipped here is sang 
Manik Kurruivang (the brilliant preciouWMMe); his weapon is 
lumbak (Unce). The access U dif&cult, through rocks and 
wild places. The temple can only be approached with the 
Sovereign. 

(4). yM Jemk (Jeruhvata), in Gyanyar, in the interior, 
in the Karapong of Na^angkafUi; the deity is sang PtUra Jaya 
(the price of victory); the weapon pedang (sword). 

(5> Giralttva, in Khngkong, on the coast; the deity is 
Sanging Jaya (the triumphant one); the weapon is samliuA 
(whip). 

(6) . Paktndungan, in Tabanan, on the coast. The name 
ia song Manik Kaleba {kaiebo^dumilah, brilliant); tJie weapon 
duung (aworddike creese). 

These are the principal temples, in which the rulers make 
offerings for the whole people. In Ulwalu, the feast-day ia 
the iwcnty.firsi of the Balinese y-ear; in Basuki, on the full 
moon of the month Kapai or KarllUut (in September or Octo¬ 
ber). A few other places, although of less consequence than 
those already inentiooed, arc of special importance. 

(1) . Sakennan, on (he Island Ssmngatv belonging to Bod' 
ong. The deity worshipped is sang hyang Indra ; his weapon 
is the bajra (Sanskrit vojra). which rerily means HghCDing, but 
according to the drawing corresponds to the scKalled thunder¬ 
bolt, an feast is on the eleventh day after the Balinese new 
year, 

(2) . Jampul, in BangH, also with Jndra as its deity. 

(8). Rombot Sttvi, in Jembrana, near the frontier of 
70^nan. 

(4) SamanUgo; and (5). K«ntfcl Gum*, both in Gyanyor. 
It is not known what deities are worshipped in the last three. 
These places are saaed through the supernatural power which 


issues from the gods adored there. 

We have besides in each <i€ssa one or m«e Panatarans 
(naiar, a court; the offerings lo Z>urg3, Kdla and the 
arc placed upon the ground, in iha court). In these DurgA, 
Che wife of the malignant Kdla, and the chief of the Shittas or 
Rdhkasas (evil spiriu), is worshipped. The worship of these 
latter occupies the people almost more than that of the bene¬ 
ficent gods, for the pernicious influence of these beings must 
be guarded against in all sorts of ways, whereas the beneficent 
gods are more easQy propitiated. Other temples arc called 
Puri and PaiigasiaMn ; the former are, principally, for persons 
of the highese rank, and the latter for the people; here Siva 
as woriliipped with his family. Another name is Ptrdryengon, 
an assemblage of temples for all the gods and PUares (the 
shades of the dead). The small temple-houses are called Keh- 
yangan, placd for a deity To these belong also the 

Sadkai^iingan, Finally, there is in every house a number of 
temples, esUed Sanggar (in Crawfurd, Sangga). Among these 
there is Mens, a temple with several roofs one above the other, 
rising up in the form of a pyramid, dedicated to Siva, The 
rest of the small temples are mostly devoted to tlie service of 
the Piioxas. The house-tempi es of the princes are of some 
importance and costliness, but they are not built in the best 
taste. Among these, besides the Meruj, which are of wood, we 
find also the pyramidal erections of stone- Padmdsana (the 
Padmdicna must be dedicated to the sun ; ^va Is the sun), the 
apex of which is truncated and provided with a sort of iiool, 
upon which incense is burnt co Siva, in his three forms—vir., 
SflAl-diiw, PoframaSivQ. and Mahd-^va (the incense being of 
three sorts : M'nycn, Madyagawu and Chandan£) ; and Chnndi, 
a complete pyramid, not truncated. Besides these buildings, 
one finds several Bales, partly of masonry (C'dong^Chantil} 
inlaid with Chinese porcelain and glass'wwk and ornamented 
at the back with pictures, and partly of wood {G’dong Tank), 
upon which the offerings are placed. The Mfni and Padmd- 
sana are chiefly regarded as the seats of the supreme deity; the 
Merus are also provided with lingas, which however are, usually, 
merely of poiuted wood and are fixed in great numbers in the 
roofs. The extremity of the Merus and also of the other small 
temple-houses is generally covered with an inverted pot or 


sometimes a glass, a drcumscance ilxae reminded me ac once 
of Buddhism, since this seems co represent the dome (m* 
which is the dfsdngui&biQ$ feature of all Buddhist temples. 
The Sivaiies, however, will not admit this, but they give no 
explanation of this ornament. The tinga is also found in great 
numbers on the walls surround iog the temples, and here is of 
scone, shaped like the specimen which 1 have sent from Bolt- 
leng to the Bauvian Genootschap. The original signiheation 
of the linga is almost lost i the weed now means simply **ihe 
most excellent one". In addition to the above, we have temples 
on the set'Ccast, dedicated to the god of the sea, Beruna; and 
further, small houses in the mwehr and on the roads, dedi* 
cated to the consort of ^iva; in the latter the passera*by strew 
a few grains of rice, if they have any with them. 

Th£ Gods Woashippco 

In India, according to the popular belief, Brahmft, Vishnu slid 
diva, or the Tr/miMi (Trinity), are the supreme gods. It is 
well known that the Brahmans, originally the first caste, pay 
but little honour to these gods, and that the place 

other deities above them—Vishiyu and diva, indeed, playing a 
very subordinate part themin. The popu/er aeed is further 
subdivided into two great sects, the one worshipping Vishnu, 
and the other diva, as its principal deity. In India, aim, 
Brahmd is not made the object of any special worship: as 
aearor he is neutralized, as it were, for his w$rk of creation 
is aaomplished, while the attention of moruls is absorbed by 
Vishnu, the preserver, and the dreaded diva, the dsKroyer. It 
is certain that no Vishnuitea ever came to Bali, nor probably 
co andent Java. The only idols in Java which undoubtedly 
represent Vishnu are mostly found in conjunction with diva, 
and, it would appear, are merely added to make the retinue 
of the latter god larger and more splendid. It may be safely 
asserted that Viihnu has nowhere been the chief object of 
worship. 

In Bali all the characteristics, names and attributes of 
Vishnu are given to Siva; he combines in himself the power 
of all gods, all others being as it were but other forms of him- 
fiel£ ^iva is the highest invisible firmament (dJutSa), or dwells 
alone in the heart; Brahmd, fire, wMch through smoke be- 
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comts uMier or Vishrj^u. Hence it i$ that a U called 

6{va; if diva were not the all-com^isin^ deity, completely 
idealized, chat designation would not be applicable to these 
holy men, whose power, through the study of the Vtdas, is 
greater than that of the common gods, diva’s heavens are, 
the Meru, Koxldsa, Gunung A gang {Swrga or Sndraloho ; 
Vish7}uloka or Brakinolka, and are the three heavens 

rising one above the other). 

In the Indian mythology wc find several gods (Pifhau, 
DurgA, Goiyeio, Skondo, See.) provided with many arros, to in¬ 
dicate their power. In Bali, /our arms art given to Siva alone, 
while all the other gods, unless they assume a demoniacal 
{RAkshasa) shape, have but two arms, diva also lias a third 
eye in his forehead (signifying in India the sun, but not re¬ 
cognized as doing so here) (mota trinetra) Hid names are : 
J^arameivara (the supreme lord); Mahtivara (the great lord); 
kfahAdeva (the great god); Srtkanda (the ihroat of elo- 
t]uence>): Su4asina (with pure throne); Oivaha (meaning un* 
certain); Sangkarei, Carba (the feetus); Somo (the moon); 
Vrekand^(})’, KriUivdsas (dothed in a tigcr-sltin); Garbo- 
dflta (garbha, feetus, and diita, messenger); CanggAdara (he 
who carries ihc river in his hair); Hara 0ie who 

grasps); KAmdri (the enemy of Kdfna, ihe god of love): 
yrishahetana (he wJio has the bull in his standard): Durjsdi, 
probably more correctly Durjaii; Triambaha (he who speaks 
the three Peder); Kau^andi, SarvajAa (the onuiisdent); 
Viskandi. PUnakl! BAma {Vima, the lefthanded); Afr^dda, 
Vgra (cruel); Sd/j (he who bears the trident); GAttomre, 
G^iddipa (the lord of hosts; Ha (the lord); UAna (ditto); 
Kandali, Maisyadurita (mafryd, fish, and durile, sin); Pahipati 
(the lord of creatures; Tri^rdri or Tripurdnlaka (the enemy 
and destroyer of the demon Tripura; also Vishnu^s name). 
Vfikshakttu (be who has a tree in his standard); Sambu, Swa, 
ear, and Bava, nature; Dara (the holding one); 

KuiAdi (he who has the Kusagrass as his first attribute); Sad- 
dakaripu (the enemy of the Saddaka ); Sima (sima, whole, or 
stma, boundary); Pramfsti or Paramesfi (the highest); NanAa- 
kavahana (he who rides on the Nandi ); KArnadahana (he who 
has burnt the fidma ); Giriia (the lord of speech); Pravtsada, 
Sdti (domestic ?); Jttktma (the soul of life) ; iivAnukaraj Pitam- 
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bara (covered with a yellow ganiient); Berava (Bhairtwaj ihe 
terrible one, also a subordinate deity in the demon shape). 
NUakanta, and Nilalohita (with a dark blue throat, from drink* 
in^ the poison that cornet forth Crom the uoubled sea): Sani 
(iani, the name of the planet Saturn, and sani, worship); Jhfora 
(the lord^ Drisiaketu (with plainly-vmblc standard): Umdpati 
(consort of the Umd); Chaturbuja (with four arms). 

Part of the manuscript of the Clumtoka-Parva was want¬ 
ing here, but many more names were mentioned to me from 
memory. Siva appears to have in all not less than a thousand 
names in Bali, as in India. The following arc further names: 
Etna (he who is to be feared); Rudra (also a special dm of 
eleven gods of this name); Bava (nature); Kapdlabrii (he who 
wears a skull<hairi); and Anelly Jaganndta (the lord of the 
world). This last name always means Vishnu in India, but, in 
Bali, &iv6. h the supreme and almost the only god. and thus 
Vishnu’s principal name is given here to ^ive. 

Attributes" 

These are different in his various forms and temples. He has 
the rosary (guduho genstn^ Sanik. akshamAld); the fan {ubeu-‘ 
ubas, Sansk. ehdtnara). These two symbols represent him as 
a penitent. He has further *the triidla (the pointed trident, to 
be distinguUlicd from the trident without points, which, e.g., 
the Bagavdn Tfitjavindu in the Bauvian Society's Collection 
carries, and which the Balinese call Takon. Both tridents 
stand with their points upwards; the inverted trident (of 
rirhpu) I have not yet met with, iiva also has in Bali, as in 
Java, the Padma (the lotus), which in India belongs to Vishnu; 
this, however, la not r^arded as the lotus-ffower, but as a 
weapon. We have already mentioned other symbols of 3iva ia 
the Sadhahyangan, namely, TuoA, a sword-like aeeie; panah, 
the bow; twnbak, the lance: P’dong, a sword; iambvkt a 
wh^^; and duung, a sort of creeje. With the exception of the 
creeses, all these symlxds are also Indian, and belong to Siva 
in India; the creese, however, is purely Polynesian. The bow 
and (he sword proper are not used in Bali, and which are only 

**dln b«cUB» ioc4ra««» u Arjufm Vijatfa. Hia wifa, Devt YaiHavaB, 
<v>reniy lucid* upoD haaiing % {iIm raperb of Cha dMtb of W buhband, 
Md as Um prayor of tKa holy Pvlmhfa ia callod to lifa by tano Aysn^ 
Soffora {til* oeaaa) by maaos of (|lf»<giTlBg Ambroai*). 
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knowu ch£re from tbe religion and (be urUu^. 

from $iva Is (O be dlstingutshed Kdia ; originally they were 
one and ihc same, but ^iva u tbc bright (white) god oi light, 
while Kiiu i» the dark (bladt). teniblc and deerroying oue, 
Kila i$ worshipped, with Durgft and the Bh^las, in the Pena- 
tarans and in the bouses. The feast of Bayckdla, the day bebte 
the Baiinese new^year, is dedicated to him, and be must be pro* 
pitiated by bloody oderings. The offerings placed dally before 
the houses and in the niches of small pillars, or iu the walls, 
are also Intended for hcra and the Bhaias. 

diva’s consort is Um4. This is oue of the many names of 
iJtis deity, btii not tbe principal one in India, lo Bali it U 
used more coinmordy than Pdrmli; tbe is also oiled Girl- 
puirl (daughter of the mounuin : Pdrvaif has tbe same mean* 
ing). Dui^ is distinci from her. as Kila js from diva. (Durgl 
in conflict with Mahishitura does act appear in Bali.) She is 
also called D^>i Oenggi and Det^ £tenu (the goddess of the 
mountain lake; this great mountain lake lies in the midst of 
the great Balinese range of mountaixu) [Ui. Boii, p. 274}: in 
this character she is worshipped on the Gvtiung Batur, which 
rises from the middle of a mountain lake (&nnu, Jav, ronu). and 
she is regarded as the cause of eruptions and of the overfiowiog 
of the waters which U indispensable for the cultivation of rice. 
As goddess of the ricofields she is called 5r/ (in India 
wife is called Lakshmt, who here is diva’s wife) and has 
her temples on the sovah^ and on tbe roads between them 
She ij alio worshipped along with diva. The same apples to 
GaneSc, who possesses no temples sod but few images in Bali. 
On aaouot of bis misshapen form, be is not beloved. 

like Vuhnit, has no spseial tsmpUs; on great 
festivals, small'temple houses are erected for both deities, when 
offerings are made to all the gods, but after the festjval these 
are taken down again. The following are other names for 
Brahoil: Chatufmukha (provided with four faces); Prsjdpati 
(the lord of seated beings, the creator); Padmayoni (bom out 
of a lotuK; he is supposed in the Indian Mytbe^ogy to have 
come forth out of a lotus whids rises to the surface of tbe sea 
out of the navel of Vishnu as Nlriyana, resting upon the bottom 
of tbe sea). According to the Balinese conceptions, he has only 
one head; U he is represented with more titan one head, with 
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four arms mid oiher extraordlD&ry limbs, he b co be regarded as 
BrAkmamurti, or as a Rikshasa (mUrli, the body, form, figure, 
does not precisely express this idea). The same is true of 
Vishnu and other gods. Biahmi, the creator, has been deprived 
of all his distinguishing features] he has no temples either in 
India or in Bali, and he is entirely subordinated to diva, the 
supreme deity, ajid although he appears in the Brahmdnda- 
puiUna as die aeator of the latter, diva, when once aeaced, 
possesses far greater power than BrahmA the creator. Brabm^ 
and Vishnu are looked on in Bali as emanations or forces of 
diva, and as related to each other; Bralund represents fire, 
VishQu water; the fire through smoke is cbang:ed into water, 
and so Brahm&'s force passes into tha& of Vishnu. Siva himself 
has (he dhdia, the hif^est Armament, as his element, and he 
dwells in the hearts of the purifed.*" (See &s to Sdd4, fiarema, 
Makd, Siva, Us~ Salt, p. 507). Brahmd’s symbol is the danda 
(staff); a staff ii carried by the Brahmans, if they become 
Pandit ns and hence it is that they are called Pa4a]>d>s ''pro¬ 
vided with a staff.” The dan4a, however, is also regarded as a 
weapon, and includes the Idea of punitive justice. 

BrabroA's wffe is 5tfranMth the goddess of eloquence; she. 
coo. has no special temples, but she has a feasC'^y in each 
Balinese year, in the week of Vatu. Gunong, on the day of 
SaneSchara Ma*^is (Saturday). On this day all the manuscripts 
are brought into the Jiousotemples and consecrated; the old 
prince Kassiman brings his in procession co Guneng rala (bis 
country residence); a Pandit/i ii called upon, and reads die 
Vfdas over the manuscripts, whereby their holiness is renewed. 
At the same time offerings of rice, kwe*kwc. sirik, See., arc 
made to the goddess, and the floor of the temple is sprinkled 
with holy water. Sarasva(!’s names, according to the Ckantaka- 
PoTva, are: Bagi (bbaga, knowledge); Bdsa (language); Give, 
Givasa, Veda (Science); Viddyana (wdyd, knowledge, ayana, 
road); Baradi, Yani, StLtravid (the learned In writings); Sudev! 
(the good goddess); Xhirt (the holder); Suman, Canggadari 
(she who holds the ganggaf. PrdjHadcri (she who holds learn¬ 
ing); Kastavil, Dar/imaintfiiW, NffnflAi, Salradana. 

Vishnu is scarcely worshipped at all in Bali; as god of water 

* 3isa ((b6 et«m^ diva) U s wsli-known nuns for Siva in lodis. 
not for BrahmA. 
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less honour is paid co him than to SaruM, although the Utter is 
a sea god of inferitv rank, The principal temples cm the sea- 
coast are dedicated to Siva; we have already spoken of the 
erection of a ceciple for Vishnu on festivals. Vishjiu is never* 
theless an imporcani personage to the Balinese; in hU various 
incarnations be is the hero of most of the Kavi weeks; it roi^t 
be said that ditxt is tAe high and invisible^ Vishnu the ineamaie 
god, who has acquired infinite fame by bis deeds on earth, and 
whose conduct serves as an example for all the actions of 
princes and people. His names, although better known from 
the Kavi writings than from rdigioiu worship, are as follow; 
NArdyojya (he who fioats upon or in the waters); Seri (Sayri, 
also a name for the planet So^um); Chakrepdrrj (he whose hand 
is armed with the ChoAra); Jondrdana (be who is plagued by 
men with prayers); Podmandth^ (he who bu a lotus oavel; see 
Brahml Padmayoni): (the holy), lUfj; Kasa (the hne*haired): 
Vekiu?(9 (Vdikuntha, the careless one); Vistara (edleciion^); 
Sraw {srava, the ear?) tndrdvaraja (the younger brother 
Indra); Covinda (a name for Krissta as a cou«herd); Cans^- 
dhvaja (he who has the Gantda in his standard); Keieva (Kesa); 
Pun4<tr1kdkjha (the lotuseyed): Krista, PHdniban (with a 
yellow garment); ^iva also is so named above): Viiwiksena 
(vwwflA, everywhere, s4nd, an army; whose army reaches every* 
where). ^6il (self^born); dangkhi (he who has the Sangkha, 
sJiell'trumpet): Danavara (perhaps I>an<nfdri, the enemy of the 
Danavas, the demons); Hanoksaja (?), Friksa (this muss be 
vrisha, the buU, also a name for Vishpu); Kapi (the ape)r 
Basudeva {Vosudeva, the father of Kgisna, literally **ihe god of 
riches/’ or Vdsudeve, Kpsna); Mddava and MadusHdana (the 
conqtteror of the demon Madu). These names are g^ven in the 
Chiintakap<trva in ihkas; with a few slight alterations we obtain 
pure inflected Sanskrit: « 

Visnu N&riyaoa Sori, Chakraptni Janirdaaah 
Padman&ba Real Kesah, Vekunm Vistara Srawa 
Indtivataja Hupendrah, GK^vinda Gurudadvaja 
Kesavab Pundarlkiksah. Kyisnah Pitlmbarochatah 
Visvaksertah Svabd SaDgkhI, Danavara Hanoksajah 
Vresah Rapi Basudevah. \fldav*a Madusfldana. 

Besides these, his avetaras are well known—vU. Metsyt^ 
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iisb; Vordha^ wild pig; JCHmia, ta-ioise. To chese must be 
added two local oiw*, not known in India—viz., Pati Caja 
Madda, founder of the Karang-Asem family, and the cock Siling- 
sing, the apothcojis of cock-fighting, Porta and Maruta also 
are incarnations of Vubnu, slain by Ravana. The following arc 
yet other names for Vishnu : and Vdmana and Tripurdniaka 
(the dwarf and tb« con<jueror of the demon Tripura; the latter 
name we have also found to belong co Siva, and it has refer¬ 
ence to the fifth Avatdra); Narasingha, man lion (in the fourth 
Avatdra); Rdma (in the seventh Avatdray, PurusoitanM (the 
most excellent of men, with reference to his numerous incarna- 
tiwis). His symboU are, in the first place, the chakra sudarsana 
(the disc, which, being well sluug by him, penetrates every¬ 
thing, and returns to him); and then the danghka (the shell- 
trumpet), Che gads (dub), dan^a (the staff, also belonging to 
diva and Brahml); the same applies to the tuah (a iword-likc 
creese, which in one of the wdAafiyoKgwns** belongs to Siva as 
a distinguishing symbol). In Images of Vishpu and Brahml 
we also find a circular mark on the forehead; this is a third 
eye, but appears to point to the Indian tilaka, the mark of the 
«<«. No other rcmembfince, however, of this tilaka (which 
name Is unknown here) has been preserved, and the Balinese 
teem to draw the mark on the foreheads of the gods in accord¬ 
ance with a tradition which is no longer understood, or endea¬ 
vour to keep secret the origin of this sect-mark, in order chat 
the form of religion, at present existing, may be regarded by 
every one as the only and true form. According to the state¬ 
ments of the priests, Vishnu and Brahml are invoked in the 
Vadas, and do indeed appear in the Indian Vedas, although as 
gods of a very inferior rank; if they play a higher part in the 
Vedas of Bali, we should again be compelled to entertain some 
doubts a« to the authenticity and originality of these Vedas. 

Vishnu’s wife is Sri. We have already met with diva’s 
consort under tbe name as protector of the rice fields and 
goddess of fertility. According to Indian ideas, this is always 
Vishnu’s wife; but just as many of the names and attributes 

*' [Z.C., Qia eiT Kmvsiu, Ssoikrit lionsJe art oiWn i«pr«ainMd b; 
th« flerripondipg {uruspinted) dsQtsls lAAST) snl 6»]in«M ; while, on 
tb» otbar band, Ssnskrit denUJi fnqa«iitl 7 pua loU linf^s in iboso 
laDffoara. Thai, idctsSsaskrii ifiad ; but from which 

ss&uitkt da^a] 
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of Vishnu are in Bali given also to ^va. so ^i, originally (lie 
consort of Vishnu, appears in Bali as Mie of the names of 
diva’s wife. We have already said that Vishnu and Brahin^ 
are but other forms of diva; and so also their wives belong, as 
special forces (&ri, goddess of femlicy. of abundance; Sarasvatl. 
goddess of eloquence and learning, to diva, the supreme deity. 

is unknown as a name Vishinu’s wife. As Vishnu’s 
cons^. she has no special temples. The mark on her fore¬ 
head, and on that of Sarasvati, is called pet^ojati^ derived pro* 
bably £rom yastu, Jav. ^«sa, /ome, and in that case meaning 
excelUncf. The signifiotion of this word, however, is not 
dear; and upon asking whether ibis were the sectarial mark 
(Tildk), I was answered in the negative. 

We have thus foiuid that the three supreme gods of the 
popular creed of the Hindus are looked upon as expressions 
of one and the same force, are worshipped together, and regard* 
ed. as it were, as one beii^. diva in the popular belief also is 
almost the sole god; the inferior gods, with India at their bead, 
are his leser forces. The diflferent names o( the gods mean for 
(he ignorant people, ii is true, as many different gods, but the 
priests hold other views. 

<We will here say a few vrords respecting Indra and the in¬ 
ferior gods, and will then give an enumeration of the gods, as, 
according to (he BraAmJia^a^rdna, they were <Teated. 

/ndw—This deity, the prince of the Daw, that fi, of (he 
subordinate gods, w'ho require the Amriia to keep them alive, 
and who are often brou^c into danger and vanquished by 
doers of penance and giaou. has. singularly enough, epecial 
temples in Bali. SaAatTun^ in the island of Sersngun in Badong, 
and Jehpui In Bong/i, we have already become acquainted 
with as such. The explanation of this we think is, that our 
^ivaitic sect has succeeded in making Vishnu (and Brohmd) of 
little importance, and in causing him to be regarded as a part, 
an emanation or force of diva, but did not find it necessary to 
deprive of his worship the popular Indra, the example of 
princes, who is glorified in so many poems. Indra could never 
be inimical to the consequence of Siva, and was therdwej) arm¬ 
less to the imported Sivaism, and, by allowing him temples, 
the prejudices of his devotees were perhaps spared from a blow. 
His temples and attributes are even of considerable importance. 
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^ Wgher, inviMble hrmament, dWia, «pr^t, 
D^rdia (chc king of ihe Dev« ot subordinate god.), Scch.- 

(-M >i8« “ 

rcBtwenled M a kind of weapon in ihc form of a ihunderboll). 
^Indta’. wife i. S«M. only remarkable on Indra . 

The eight god* of the cardinal points (Loiopdla) 
very frequently in the writings; in the 

ate^«.Vonlinent, In the Rimiyana. lont, 181, 'hose ^ht 

god. are enumerated as follows; /«*«, 

Lila, Xu«ra, 5dru«u, dgni. We meet with the 

again in India, only Ni.7’-‘i >??«>« 

TIM instead of Chandra. The order in which they stand, 

beginning with the east and going round by the south, is how- 

cvTr didlrent. and in India is tolerably fixed: 

ast; dgni, N.E.; Yama. S.; 5ii>><s (or NirriH), S W., f'erund, 

W- Pivu (or Afaruf, Pavana. and in Bali dntlo, all 

^Jl'iid), N W.t N,; Chandra (or Wni), N-E ™ 

Bali” P. 261. gives the eight cardinal points thus . (1) Pima. 

(2 M S.E.; thh U dgneya ('-Wilson”, South- 
EaK qirtrtcr-). to be derived from dgni, Sre and the god o 
fire, whose throne is in the eouth-ewt; (8) Dahstna. south, ( ) 
Neriti (Samk. Naimti, belonging to the south-west quarter, to 
Niffiti: Nimii. according to •omc. SCryi. accordmg w others, 
presides over that point of the compau), S.W-; (5) PftJchimo, 
behind or west; (6) Vayabya (Samk. 

Vdyu, the wind, compare Anila, Povana), N.W.; (7) Uttara, 
north; (8) Esania (aot Remnia), answering to the Sansk. 
diianya or ^ani, "belonging to lidni/’ N.E, Here, therefore, 
we-have the names of the cardinal points accurately preserved 
by adjectives derived from the names of the guardian deities; 
even the less-known Nimf* and UAftt arc not forgotten. It can¬ 
not surprise us. however, that in Bali all the carihnal points 
are attributed to various forms of 6iva, although this alteration 
seems to be of later date. 

Yama and Bantna are the only gods besides Indra ot any 
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uote in the Teligious wor^ip; they also are, co some extent, 
idendcal with ^va. With Indra in his heaven we find the 
yardp$ar(is (the moK excellent ApsatAi), and the VidyAdaras 
and Vidyddaris (male and female spirits), as well as the Resis ; 
the last are the human bongs who have become gods, after having 
attained, through a holy life, to India’s heaven; his heaven is 
called Sverga, or Indnloka, and is the ideal of a royal dwelling: 
the descriptions of it agree with the Indian accounts. Even this 
heaven and its inhabitants are not safe from the attacks of 
foes (see the Vivdha, the combat between Ltdra and Ctdvana 
(the latter U called IndrofU, the vanquisher of Indra}: and 
(Kher myths): its inhabitants are also liable to become human 
again, at leau they require the Amriu in order to preserve their 
divine power. Indra's heaven lies beneath that of Vishitu (and 
Brabmd), and the latter beneath that of ^va. It U not until it 
reaches diva’s heaven that the soul acuins the repose and release 
of transmigration (MokM). But little is heard in Bali of 
Vishnu's heaven: it is known rather f^m tradition than from 
religious doctrine. Every man endeavours to reach diva’s heaven 
(which is to be sought on ibe Kaildta, the Meru or the Cunung 
dgung. in Bali, at its highest point): but only a Fadaiyd^ 
appears to have a right to immediate enny therein. The rest 
of the people have to be satisfied with $wpi, Indra’s heaven 
where they hope to live for ever, entirely after the BaJinete 
manner of living, but without care and with greater splendour. 
The atuinment of the SMrga is in some cases immediate: a 
Beld or iotia who ft^ows her husband into the fire, passes into 
that heaven at once; a prince, who saoifices himself and his 
adherents in defence of bis conntry, goea with all bis tollowers 
to Indra’s heaven, where, probably, they fall again to fighting. 

Cremations also, if they be accompitsbed according to rule_ 

which is difficult, as the priests can very easily dticovei; a fault, 
if they have not been cmmilced as to all ceremoaies, however 
insignificant—are considmd to bring the subject of (he cerema- 
tion to Sxforga. But this last means of entry is not looked upon 
as so certain as she two others; the Balinese say of several 
{tfi&ces that, although they were burnt with all proper cere- 
mony, they still wander upon earth in the form of animals 
(frogs, snakes, &c.). Another obstacle is the judicial power of 
Yama, who ju^%cs the dead with strict impartiality in the 
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lower world (NarttAo). Perhaps the postpoiteiueDi of crema- 
xions fOT two moDths, and sometiraes for several years (up to 
cwcDiy), haa reference to this preliminary judgement of Yanta, 
and the punishmenw imposed by him; here, however, as » the 
case in most religions, there is a palpable inconsistency; it is 
believed that the soydi of the provided that no oulvtard 
observances have been negleded, pass immediaUty into Svargn; 
it is at the same time believed that the soul must first be judg¬ 
ed by Yama (the Indian PlulOj and the lord, Jehovah, who, 
according to ihe Old Testament, will punish Jewish sinnws), 
and must, for all sins, perform penances which will last millions 
of years, and which binder them from reaching Svargii. 
Dcceani theologi meUoral 

BaruM (Sansk. VarunO) is the god of ihc sea; the leraplcs 
on the sea coast are dedicated partly to him and partly to .4ivu. 
Vishrtu also is stated to be a sea-god, or of water (repre¬ 
sented in India on this account with the inverted triiiila), hut 
he has no temples either in this or in his other capacities. Ihc 
subordinate Bamna, however, for the same reason as Indra, is 
not erased from the list of the gods who are worshipped. 
Baruha is lomcilmei represented as a youth, In the same man- 
ncT as Indra. He Is then distinguished by the pdia. This 
should really be a sling, with which he catcb« up the d«i<l 
bodies, fee., and Yama the souls: in Bali, however, the pd^a, 
contrary to the meaning of the word, is a long dart, round 
which a serpent winds, and which ends in three teeth (like 
Che triidla). Barurta hu usually a monstrous figure with the 
head of a Rdhsasa^ from which a serpent’s tongue projecu, and 
a huge serpent’s tail turning upwards, the rest of the body 
being human. This serpent-form indicates hii nature a» Ka- 
god. The deva ogun sagara (agun must be agwg; Craa/furd. 
On the^Island of Bali. Asiatic Keseurckes, vol. xiii) is the same 
as Varune. 

• Yama, the god of death and of punitive justice, is identi¬ 
fied widt iiva (and Kdta): he has no special worship, but . diva 
is also worshipped under the name of Yama. He is called 
sang hyang tfarma (justice) r and PrdCmd/fl (the prince of the 
depart^). His severe punishments (e.g. the boiling of a soul 
in a copper kettle for thousands of years) are vCry well known. 
He is rtgarded as a god, not as a Rdksasa, although he has 
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z«ech on his cheeks his forehead {dcnptra, comp. Gonein), 
and, besides this, the well'known disks of the RdkSASQj {^lyung 
or chalin^ : his symbol is the gadd, dub. 

The rest of the gods of the cardinal p<wts have, as it vere, 
no worship. is the same as diva, and the worship the 

priests is addressed to him; fnuru«^asei<dna (worship of the 
sun). ChandTA, the moon, in India an attribute of ^iva, did 
not become known to me as such in Bali, but all principal 
feasts axe regubted according to the full and new moon. To 
insure success, all great underiakings (offerings, ffemations) 
muse be carried out in the hist, or whiu, half of the moon. 
i^RiZa or f'dyu (Bal. Bayu) has no wordup at all, but is regard* 
ed as the vital prindpde; in fasting (6r8ie) the doer of penance 
shall live by the i*^u alone, llie vayu in iu various forms 
come also under notice in the healing of the aick. The physi¬ 
cian causes bis voyu to pass into the sick mao's body. Tlie 
Padnndas are. therefore* in great request for curing sick people, 
because their vayu 1 $ particularly b^y. 

Kuvtra. the god of riches (Bali XubM), is known only from 
the tnyrhs. StJU less is known of Nirriti and ISdnt Agni, 
finally, the god of Gre* is frequently invoked in the Veda*wor* 
ship in Bali, as in India, but has no temples, and u not wor* 
shipped by the people. 

To the family ol $iva. but still as subordinate gods, belong 
Gui^eia and Kdrtik^ys or Shtnda, his tons. 1 have not yet 
become acquainted with the latter in Bali; of Ganala (commoa* 
ly called Oona), on the enitaoces, thoe are images of uone 
(Gaqeia images are introdticed into Bali by ATobu Ayu; com* 
pare Abdulfah in the T. if. N. 2, l$I teq.) and paintings, 
all tolerably rude. The ssone images are sometimes to bo found 
in the temples of diva, and Gaqefa then appears publicly as a 
subordinate* attendant deity, very much rtfembling the kdha- 
SOS that keep watch. Special woi^p and cAerings for film are 
unknown. In literature, however* Cana is as impmant io Bali 
as in India. He is the god of leamiag and of cunning (also of 
the orong dagong and of thieves). He is called Ga^paii, lord 
of hosts (he is the leader the yet inferior gods); Vir^ako) 
(the leader, in reference to the same idea); Sarodifigno (from 
all, and flt'jgne, without obstacle—i.e., who overcomes 
all obstacles); Tignokorio (vigna, obstacle, karto probably from 
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itril, to cut, to solve—he who removes all obstacles). In the 
rfrawin git which arc made of him, he holds in. his right hand 
the piisiaka, a book of lootar leave® ai a symbol of learn iug. 
Of the rest of his (Indian) attributes,-^ich the exceptioD of ihc 
moon, 1 have seen or heard nothings He has an elephants trunk 
{iulal() and elephant tusks (gadin^, and also the irtjsgsira 
(which wc have found in Yama), on his cheeks and forehead. 
It is only in Ganc^a and Yaina that these misformed parts do 
not indicate a demoniacal nature; they belong otherwise only 
to the BAlas and R4hs<uaSj and to gods who by choice assume 
demoniacal forms. AU the rest of Ganefa’s body ii eniiiely 
human, and he has only two arms, the reason of which we have 
already seen above in diva’s case. Independently of the pre* 
fcrence given to the worship of diva, the sole and supreme god. 
the absence of homage to O&neia may also be explained by his 
shape. Everything monstrous is r^arded In Bali with a cer* 
tain repugnance; it is true, the numerous representatirnis of 
dcjnons conflict wUb this statement, but then these are the 
hostile spirits, which are overcome in great measure by the 
beciehcent gods. It is especially remarkable that the form ol 
an elephant is looked upon as unlucky, although I cannot assert 
chat this was always the case. A former prince of Bole ling 
kept an elephant and used to ride out upon it; his conduct was 
universally condemned, and to this is ascribed the fact that 
this prince was punished by the gods with the loss of his kit^* 
dom. The abhorrence of the tiger is more natural; if tigers 
make their appearance in n kingdom of Bali, it is believed chat 
that kingdom will speedily fall (come under the dominion of 
the evil spirits)." The rhinoceros, on the contrary, enjoys great 
honour, although not in life. The Dfva agung and also the 
prince of Lombok have asked the Netherlands Government 
for one of these animals for great laaihcial festivals; they use 
the blood and fat for the preparation of various offerings, and 
the exaementa as medicine. 

Kdmo, the god of love, and bis wife Rail, have, so far as I 
know, no special temples, but yet are much honoured among 

** In th* {rrMtsr Mrtioa of Ba2i ti|«n do act ooeur ; thoj iwin over 
to Ftmlrana from S<rKywangU, lod reioaiD In tbst neerlT nninhsbtted 
dlsf^fet end in the mouUiae of rs&enen end Bottling. Tae high onlti- 
vcMoo of the contr7 jvevents then from ipreidiBg forthet, Thetr 
eppeerwiee le s aijin that men must depert. 
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tbii very erode people. aUo is again, as it were, 3 form 

of ^iva (see Us. Bali, p. 275)’. Other names of K&jxia are rtmg 
hyang Smara (about equal to the Latin euis, for ’'to be in 
Jove"): also Anongga, (he bodiless, for, according to a myth, 
$iva has burnt bis body; and Manobu, born in the heart. 

Vasuki, the Indian scrpent*king. nearly coincides here with 
Ananta (etonity), or AtHabhoga, the serpent upon which Vi&hnu 
rests. Vasuki alio belongs here to diva’s retinue; he dwells io 
the various principal temples in which ^Iva U worshipped (in 
the sadKahyangans). After (he time of worship in Basuki, at 
the foot of the Gwiong agung (which place is named after the 
same serpent), it is supposed that he goes through the air to 
Uluvatu, the sanctuary on the point of the ubloland (in, 
Badon^, and so round to the other Kahyangaru as well. He is 
then CO be seen as a fiery streak in the sky. The brightness 
comes from the precious nones with which his immense head is 
adorned. Many apparently meaningless fables exist about 
Vasuki (in Bali always called gastikt). As yet I have not sue* 
ceeded in extracting the ’’sachen aus diesen sagen." 1 have 
long thought of a former serpeni*worship, especially as a 
Padahd^ Is also called Bujangga (serpent), and in the “Usana 
Java/’ Siva, Buddha, and Bujangga are called sons 5dng of 
Haji (adia, as it seems to me, "the first"), a circurestaocc which 
Indicates very strongly the existence of tliree different forms of 
worship—via, the purely ^ivaitic, the Buddhistic, and the ser* 
pcnt-worshlp(?). Of purely Indian myths, chat of a former 
destruction of the serpents, in which Taksaka, Vasuki, and a 
third, at Uie prayer of a penitent, alone were spared, is known 
in Bali from the books. This sacrifice of serpents (Sorpayajm) 
was accomplished by king Janamejaya, the great grandson of 
Arjuna Vijaya (compare the RdKsasa-YajHa of Bagavan Vasista). 
The bird of Vishnu Gamda is frequently rcpresenied fn Bali, 
always in monstrous shape, with a beak and wings, bat 

at the same time with tusks; in other respects it has a human 
body. His parents are Kaiyapa and Vinatas Antna is his 
brother. The most inferior persons of the Indian mythology, 
such as Kinnara, Kimpurusha, Uraga (serpents), Detya, Ddnaxfo, 
PiSAcha, and others, are known in the literature of Bali. For 
the most part, however, we meet only with the Gandarms, the 
VidyadoTS, and Apsaras, in Indra’s heaven, and the D^tyas as 
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giants of antiquity; the aiui BHitu (r«al beings, evil 

apiriu) as enemies of mankind and opponents of ihc bcncbteui 
gods, dreaded, yet always to be propitiated. 

In the last-mentioned we clearly rccognke the principle 
occurring in all religions, of a good and an evil supreme power, 
the cooBict between which in the Hindu doctriue, ic would 
seem, U never, and never will be, decided. A union, however, 
of the two powers is clcaiiy uppurent in the fact that and 
Dur^^ the heads of the Rdksasas and BhAlas, arc regarded as 
no other than ^va and kis vija, since the gods possess the 
power to change the latter into Mkiosoi. 

The accounts relating to tlie BhiRas are confused; there 
are a great number of names for a few of thecn—e.g., Out a 
VHis. Buta Lovehan.^ they are also named after d\e shape which 
they assume^e.g., butu hulu asu, "the buta with a dog's head*’ 
(oru, San4h. ivd^ do^, buta hvlu Uinbv, **thc buta with the 
head of & cow.” A collective Balinese name is dugen; their 
haunts are chledy burialgrouuds and unclean places, and at 
night they break into the houses which are not protected from 
them by means of offerings. With the people in general the 
Liak^ are still more common than the Bbutas. The former 
are human beings, who. by the knowledge of certain mantras 
(magic formularies), can alter their shapes and also render 
themselves invisible, a bright light, proceeding from the place 
of the tongue, alone remainlngi they arc obliged to feed on 
carcases, and chiefly haunt burialgrounds and the places where 
corpses are kept for cremation. They also take out the entrails 
of sleepers, so that the person thus robbed must die in a short 
Ume. llieir mistress is Rangda ning Giro, the widow of Giro, 
whose history is found in the Chalan-Arang (a Sadad); she 
lives on the Gunung ogung, where .the Liaks hold their assem¬ 
blies. fire flies which are very numerous and of large size m 
Bali, are sometimes said to be Liaks; moreover, the accusation 
of being a Liak often affords reasons for declaring a person to 
be innocent. 

The Creation 

According to the Srahmdndapurdna, where the world is creat* 

•• aw Sliio, sermt of Dvrai (in Isi^U, KOlikd is tnoUi«r name for 
DortA). Silks vm nrobsbl? erlnnsJly lb* ubm dswa m BorgS. 

**fwuk«, L I. p. 28 r saa B. vsn EeV, Bdintueh Woordinhoei. 
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cd from an egg beings come first into existence, 

through the penance performed by Brahml; two ol these are 
Silnanda and SAnathu7ndra, and the other cwo are not named. 
Then the heavens, the rivers, the sea. the mountains, plants, 
shrubs, time &c., come into existence. He (Bcahm4) further 
creates the Dnfatshi (the divine ilwftiJ), Bjigu, 

An^ra, Puiastya, Pula^ Kratu^ Daksha, Atri, Vasishtha. It 
is not till he has done this that he creates the Paramehara, die 
Supreme Lord, a name Cor iiva; the latter is at once regarded 
as Brahma’s grandfather t He is called Bava» nature; Sarva, 
all: /fo> lord; Mima, the terrible one; MahddM, the great god. 
His body consists (1) of Aditya-^arira, sun-body; (2) yeSailra, 
water-body; (S) Bdyuiarfra; (4) Agniiartra, fire-body; (5) Akdia, 
the higher invisible heaven; (6) Mahifxm^ita, the great Pan- 
diia; (7) Chandra, the moon; Bo^ara Guf«, the teacher. He 
is therefore called Ashfatanu, with eight bodies. He must be 
worshipped through the SddhaJta^ the full priest, or the per¬ 
former of the ceremonies. Kalpa, forin, and Dharma, justice, 
are children of BrahmA, sprung from his spirit. It is stated 
here from which parts of the body of Brahmi the Devarshis 
came forth. 

The lord then created the gods {Dgvas), the drums (evil 
spirits), the Piips (shades), and man. He also creates out of 
his own body ihc Yakslia, a son of demon; PiSdeha, iemures; 
ffraga, the serpents which ate worshipped; Oandharva, heaven¬ 
ly musicians; Apsaras, the heavenly female dancers; Ca^o, the 
hosts, whose leader is Gar^apati; ATnmara, elves; Rdkshasa, 
demons; and, finally, the animals, paiu. 

Then the four castes are created: the Brdhmans, out of 
Brahtni’s mouth; the Kshatriyas, out of his arm; the Veiyas 
{Paiiyas). out of his thigh; and the S^idras, out of his foot. 
Then Z>fiar;na (the Dharma already mentioned alyive), and 
Ahingla (husband and wife), justice and the sparing of every¬ 
thing that is alive; these are the two principal virtues of the 
Dud^ists. It appears, therefore, chat In the ancient combina¬ 
tion of Brahmanism and Buddhism in Java. Buddhistic doc- 
crioes aept even into the Brahmdndapurdn> I cannot ray for 
certain, however, whether these are not found in the Indian 
Brahmdn 4 epar 6 na as weU. this work being hitherto but little 
known to Europeans. (There are many repetitions in the 
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maauscript.) Thtn Svayambkuva Manu, &rst Manu,” 

— the Manus gpvein the wMld duriitg; a ceruin period, kaipa, 
"Crom ihe one aeaiion to the other”) and baidri iatar^a are 
created; they beget the baidri ReUi, the wife d( Kdma, the god 
of love. li)en followa the genealogy of the race o£ Svayam- 
bhtwa Manu and their reUtiomhips with the nine Dsvarsis. 
The descendants include twelve Yamas, and Lakshml (in India, 
Vishnu’s wife). Buddha is the son of Buddhi, the understand* 
ing. The rest ol this race are attributes of nature, of the mind, 
the heart, and also the body. NUahhila <^va) has a thousand 
children, the Sahajra Rudra. Sri is the daughter of the 
Devarsht Brigu, married to Vishnu; their children are Bala 
and Bvddana. Sarosvatt U the wife of Wrvdwvtro. the full 
moon. Agni is the son of bagai/dn Anggira and Sfnyifi, ttadU 
tloQ; among his descendanu is Parjanya, the god ol rain. The 
holy P^taha is dte ancestor of the Kihatriya Daha, the warrioi'* 
casrc of Dako or Kediri; this royal family, represented In Java 
in Majapahii, and in Bali in the race of the Deva Agung, thus 
derives its origin from a Davarski, and ought properly to be* 
long to the Brahman caste- They are the grandchildren of 
Kdmyd and Priyahrata. 

The 60,000 Bfllakhilyas, who are all Brahmachftri_ 

scudenu of the Vedas (compare the 60,000 Sagoridfs in the 
Ddlokdi?4^ of the Indian Rdmdyai^a), arc children of Kratu 
and Sonnoti. Besides a great number of other myth^ogical 
personages who do not appear in the religious worship, but 
are saoed to the Brahmans, we find here the seven Rishis, who 
existed in the time of t^Uama Manu, the second successor of 
Svdyambhuva Manuj they are PAja, Baira (Badra), Urddabdhv. 
Lawtna, Anaya, Satapa, and and are descended from the 
DevcTshi Vasishlha. 

We give here a few examples from the original: 

Agre sasarjja bhagavin m&nasam fttmanah samarn. 

*'In the beginning the holy one <zeated the soul, which was 
like unto himself.” This is explained thus: inayoga bat&ra 
BrahmfL m’tu tang Rest patang siki sang Nandana Sanackumira, 
“Baidra Brahmil held the yoga (was sunk in mediucion). there¬ 
by t^igjnaied the Resis, four in number: nmg Nandana and 
SanathumdraJ' The other two are not named; according to 
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the Indian tradition, however, Sdnanda (sic) and Sttnaikumitra 
are two of the four first-born sons of Brahnifi. tt still remains 
ro be investigated whether ihe sons of BrahmA are representa¬ 
tives of the (world-) soul, which, with the means at present at 
my dispsal, I am not in a position to do, 

Tatwasfijat punah Brahma. 

"After that Brahma aeaied again." Here follows in the 
Balinese comroentary the creation of Siva, and an enumera¬ 
tion of his different characteristics and bodies. This^ then, 
■appears tc be an intfrpclaiion into the original work,' the 
Sanskrit text says nothing about it, and this creation is certainly 
not in its proper place, .5uf with a sect as that in Bali, Siva 
could not be created taler on xuitheus losing imporfcnctf; there¬ 
fore advantage was taken of the Sanskrit words, which scarcely 
uay one understood, to glorify diva by means of an incorrect 
•commentary. Taivfa has been formed here out of tatO’Osrijai'. 
the a has not been elided, but has been altered with the pre* 
ceding o into wai in the Sanskrit the word should be iaio- 
srijdi. This Tatwa occurs again in the next half-iloka, but there 
it can only be explained by tathd *‘ao,'* in the same manner.'' 

Tatwa dev^urapitfln manushyak^st^ljat prabhu, 

''So also the Lord created the gods (Dm), the Aswas, the 
yUaras, mankind." 

In Manushyako (see above) there must be an error; mAnu* 
syaka is a “multitude of men,'* but this does not suit either 
the sense or the metre in this passage; had it to be brought 
into the metre, it would be manuskyakom asrijat prabhuh. 
^vhich gives a syllable too ruany; moreover the t'dung (the sign 
of the long ft) is wanting in the manuscript. We have altered 
the Sanskrit text into manushydnieha "and the men (min- 
kind).” which agrees admiraMy with the sense, and leaves the 
metre undisturbed. Our passage is reproduced in the Balinese 
-commentary thus: 

Muwah mayoga batftra Brahma, mijil sang deva sura pitrft 
manusft, tuhun sangkanika mi)il saking manah hikang deva, 
ring lambung sangkaning pitrft, ring pasva sangkaniog manusa, 
jagana sangkaning Asura. 

"And further was bo^dra Brahma sunk In meditation: 
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ihercby came into exisicnce the Devos, Aiuras, Pitaros, and 
tnankind; the place whence they sprung (out of his body) was* 
the Devas came forth out of his mind (mauas); the Piloras out 
of ihe hollow under his arm; man out of his side (for pojva 
wo must read poOioo); his thigh was the place whence the 
Asuros ame forth." 

The lime also when they came into existence is stated, and 
this certainly has an astronomical meaning, since in India also 
Uxc Devos and Asuras play an important part in aflcronomy (see 
Bentley on ihe Indian Astronomy), The Asuros are born at 
tuoming, the ZJew at midnight, and the 
JhltUPttttrak (the worshipped shades of the departed) in the 
evening. ^ ' 

We will add a brief ikeicli of the survey of the world as it 
appears in the Brohman^apurdffO. 

The world is divided into seven Dvipas (islands): Pus/h 
hnradtpo (the loius*tsland), Krtmehadvipa, KuiadsApft, Sang^ 
hadvipa (Skc. Sdkadvtpa). Sdlmalidvfpa. Plakshadvipa, Jamhu- 
dvipc. The last, the island of the /amhu-fruit, is India and 
the adjoining countries. All these islands are surrounded by 
the o^axi. and lie round about Af^ru, the centre of ihe earth, 
like lotus-leaves. The islands arc under the rule of the grand¬ 
sons of Svdyambhuva Manu, the first of ihc seven Manus, who 
govern ihc earth for the space of a kalpo, a long period of time 

named Savono, Juiima% Vapushmania, 
Medhdtuhi, Gamedo. Avyo and AgnSHhra. The last rules over 
Jambitdvipa. Janbvdtdpa iiscif is divided into nine varshes, 
more or less distant from Meru, which is sometimes to be 
regarded as the North Pole, and sometimes as the centre of 
the earth; ranges of mountains, mostly fabulous, divide these 
varshos from each other. The children of Agnidhra are ( 1 > 
Nabi, (^ Kimpurusha, (3) Harivarsha, (i) lUvrita (5) Ram- 
yaka, (6) Hironyaka, (7) Kuru, (8) Bhndra, (9) Kelumdla. Most 
of these nine also give their names to the varshas, over which 
they preside, (I) The land (the MjrfAa) of Nabi is to the south 
of the Hitnavdn {Himalaya); this is therefore India proper. (2) 
Between HimauAn and fiemak{i{a (the golden peak) is Kin- 
naravarsha, under the prince Kimpurusha. The Kinnaras or 
Kimpuruskas (literally "what sort of man”) are barbarous 
nations in the north of India, represented with hones’ heads? 
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they die a sort ot centaur, and indicate the nomadic equestrian 
nations of the north (in Tartary). The HemakHia is a moun¬ 
tain range to the north of the Himiiayai, in Tibet; ic is not 
loftier than the Him&layas, but is represented as being so. In 
this range also is the fabulous Kail&sa, liva's seat. 
(5) Naishadavarsha; Naiihadha is a range of mountains to the 
east of H^mah^la and south of Ildvjita. A country in the 
south east of India also bears the name of Nishadha, well 
known through its prince Nala {Naishadha, in thf Mahdbkd> 
episode is published by Bopp). Here, however, wc 
have to do with tbc northern Nishadha, of which Harwarshn 
is prince. (4) Jldvrita (or Hilfivyita) the name of prince, coun* 
try, and mountain range. This ii the highest and most cen* 
cral range on the earth, according to Indian ideas; Meru, the 
highest mountain and the seat of the gods, is situated In it. 
(5) The region north of Ildvfita and NUaparvaia, called Ram> 
yaka or Nllavcsriha. NUaparvata, the blue mounains, are as 
mysterious as TUvrita with Msrv; we do not find either in the 
position indicated by the Indians, but we may perhaps suppose 
the Aryans (dtyo, the Indian), who descended to the plains of 
India from the mountainous regions of the north*west, to havo 
brought with them some knowledge of the ranges (Altai, cauca* 
sus) of northern and western Asia, (6) Hiranyakavauha to tho 
north of inttaparvaia, the white mountains, northwards of NfM* 
patvaia. (7) Kvrwarsha to tlie north of the .^rin^avdn range; thi» 
is the Uttara-Knru, the most northern and the coldest land, but 
t^e land whence the Aryans appear originally to have come. 
According to the Zendmych, it was in ancient times a fertile inha¬ 
bitable land, and was changed into a cold wUdernes hy Ahriman 
(the evil spirit). In this may, perhaps, be recognized a trace ot' 
a remembrance of the changes which have taken place in the 
climates of our earth, such a that to which the fossil hones 
found in Siberia bear witness. (8) Bhadravarsha, to west of 
the Mdlyavdn (the flowery mountain), which itself lies to the 
cast of (he Aferu. Bhadravarska is thus by the side and to 
the eastward of the great chains of mountains. (9) Ketumdld 
dwells CO the east of mount Gandamddana (delightful to the 
smell). This is the country lying to the west of the other 
Varshas (Persia?), We, therefore, have (1) India proper, as far 
as the Himalayas: (2) the re^on between the Himalayas and 
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Htmak^LtA (Tibet); (S) ihe regiop beovecn HernnkH^a and 
SlAtffUa (with Meru)', in our enumeradoD this is No. 4 (Tartary, 
Mongolia?): (4) the region to the north of Ntlaparvata, north* 
ease of the M^u (Eastern Mongolia, Manchuria ?); (5) the 
region to the north of $v€top<trvatc^, north of the previous 
country (Eastern Siberia?); (6) Vitar-Kuru (northern and wes* 
tem Siberia to the Arctic O^an). These six form almost a 
continuous series from south to north, with the Meru as n 
centre. Then come to the east Nilovartha (China ?) and 
hhadravarshtb, and to the west KeiMmdlavanha (Persia anti 
(he western regions). Concerning the rest of the wskoA 
nothing further is mentioned; the narrative proceeds to 
enumerate the princes who ruled in India proper, descendants 
•of Nabi, the eldest son of Agnidhra. Nobi is an Emperor, the 
universal ruler; he is also a KshairiyA. From Nabi and his 
wife Manudni are descended successively ( 1 ) Rishaha, 
(2) Bharata, who dwells south of the Himavdn in Bharato' 
varsha, (5) Sumad, (4) Tejosa, (6) /fidmdyutnno, (6) Pam- 
meshthi, (7) rralikaraj (S) PraiikArsha, (9) VnnatA, (10) Bhaba. 
(11) hiudgita, (12) P^astaw, (18) Vibhit, (14) Prithu. 
(15) NaAto. (16) ddju. (17) /ore, (16) Pirdf, (19) Diman, 
-^) Mahan, (21) Bochara, (22) Toshui (Tushta), (23) Viraja, 
(24) Raja, (25) Tus ((). These are the Kshalriya^ (princes) in 
the second great period of the world's existence, Tretdyuga. 
Several of these names are those of the Jaina deities; the Jainas 
are disguised Buddhists, who still exist in India. These names 
give ixa a bint towards the comprehension oi Buddhism in 
Java. Were the Buddhists of Java Jainas: and have we to 
attribute to chat sect the union of the Buddhistic and Sivaicic 
religions and doctrines in Java and Bali ? Tlie Jainas at any 
Tate worship the firahmanical gods besides the Jinas, and have 
even retairjed the institution of the castes in order to protect 
themselves from the persecutions of the followers of Brahma. 

Under Suayamhhuvez Menu there are further eleven Riidras 
(see the feast of Ekadaiantiiv). twelve (the twelve solar 

months), eight Basus (Sansl^it Pesu or Vasudfva). twelve 
Sadhyas, ten Vihmdevas, two Songgis (?), twelve Birgawas. And 
•further there are the Dfvaa. Asuras, Gandharvat, Yakshas. 
PUdehaS/ Rdkihasas! these are immortal, it is true, bus yet 
rare bom* again. Their lifetime and that of roan varies accord* 
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iog to the different yv^ or AVi^e-, Trcld-, Dx^para-,. 

K^iyu^), and ^adually decreases. In (he Treidyuga man 
attains the a^e of J88 years, at the dose of (he Tretdyuga 147, 
in the DvSparayuga 126 . ai the dose of the same 101 ^, and in 
the Kaliyuga only 84. The lifetimes of the inferior gods differ 
in the same proportion. The angulas (Inches) are giveo as 
the measure of time, but at present 1 am without any expla* 
nation of their aitronomical meaning. Hereupon the work 
speaks of the Manventams, the periods of time in which a 
Menu governs; these are also called ka/pa, and (hey conuin 
seven chAturyugos; according to the work this appears (o be 
(he time of one Manu, but the latter is really but one chalur> 
yitgs (a combination of (he four Yugoj. a Katpa) ; (here are. 
however, seven Manus, and (be seven ehaluryugas are, in fact, 
the time of the duration of the world. After each kalpa ov 
chaiuryuga the world is destroyed and created again. 

Here follows a descriptinn of Chaos. Manu alone was in 
existence. He (not Brahma) then creates a series of beings 
Dgva, Rishi, A^ra, Pthi, Manusha, BhUla, Piidcha, Gandhanja- 
Yakjha, and Rdksfiasa. Manu is called here Suman^ta (?) and 
sang Sista (the instructor). He instructs* the beings who 
through his penance have come into existence, in the Sad* 
AchSra (the right conduct) •. this consists of labhddeya {lobha. 
’'greedy desire'', sensuality, covetousness, and Sdeya, probably 
from Add, sumere. tollere; thus "the putting away eff greedy 
desire'’)*: AaAamd (patience), saiya (troth, truthfulness), vidyd 
(knowledge), ijyd (the making of offerings), ddna (almsgiving). 
The attributes of the Saddchdra are seven in number {Sapto- 
kdni charitTd^C). 

The stages in the life of a Brahman are also given : 

(1) Srahmaehdri, he who lives as a pupH with his Guru ; 

(2) GTibastha, the head of a family, the married rn^n, whose 
duty it is to exerdse the dharma (right); this consists prineJ* 
pally in rearing a son. who must make offerings for his fore* 
fathers {Pitarah). and in hospitality; (.S) Vaikhdnasa, the her* 
mic in the forest bermitages (iframa); (4) Yati, an ascetic, who 
has brought into subjection all that is sensuous, and only 
occupies himself with yoga (meditation). They are also called 
in India Sannydsi, and are saincs. The Yati is further called 

H» is bsrft tbs Gvfv ) tbi dnS^ (^*<0 In J4T4 ind B4li 

chi^d; iQ this chirsetw. O' 
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Sedhaka; this word, which u also U8«d as a cicle the Padau^ 
das, is noc found in Wilson; but Sddhana means, among other 
things, accompiishfi€ni, and good works, or (he moral doc* 
trine and the ceremonies of the Hindu religion, as a means 
for atiainiog purity and release from the transmigration of the 
soul. Sddhaka, then, is ’'some one who performs these good 
works.” In our work the name Sddhaka is explained as "hts 
who exercises tlic dsratnadharfna (the right or custom of the 
herraiu).'' We have, juoreover, explanations of Dharma and 
Adhayma (right and wron^. rurther ^ruh* (revelation) and 
3mriti (tradition) are mentioned. The former is like Dharma' 
idsira (the book of instruction in right), and Is said to be 
dhirdgJtihotravijya (vijya, derived, beginning from; dhtra, 
agrti, holra, the maintenance of a continual fire); it thus has 
reference also to tlte fir««worsliip. The smHti is the war^di* 
rama^hara {vfintdirema is here perhaps an error for win- 
dSTama, forest-hermiuge); thus "the mode of life, the example 
of the forest-hermitages*’’ To these hermitages the ancient 
tradition was handed down. The seven p^ishis shall teach the 
Dhartruidvaya (the double right; Dharma and AdhaTma(}) 
or rather and Smn(i) on the earth in the lime of 
hSanu (=Svayambhuva}). The Dharmadvya is the contents 
of che Chaturvfda (the four Vedas), according to which the 
Sdd/iu (the good man) regulates his life. It contains also the 
(the regulation of punishments), the Trayi (the 
three Vedas without the Aiharvadeda; we had )ust now all 
four Vedas, but these inaccuracies often recur), and the 
VorniiTama (here also varna takes the place of vana). Does 
vari^a perchance convey the idea of a caste > and the wsmdi- 
tama mean the regulation of the life (the four periods) oD all 
castes In general the passage before us speaks only of the 
Brahmans^ 

The word druJk is explained by : ”ri denian kinaiacuran”, 
feature ska is leamad, shs is called iruU. Smriii, makani- 
itucta ri kanglu-angfinira matangian Smriti angaranJa, cn 
account of her amiabUntu she is named Smpli. The name 
Smuns (love, the god of love) and a signification of the root 
snsri "desiderare, to desire, to like’*, have obviously led to the 
latter explanation, 

** tTb« dotiM coBcwDlng the c«st«* »nd of life ar« roMat.] 
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Tie characteristics of the Salya-Jirahviathdn (of the true 
Jirahman pupils) arc: Tapah (penaDce), M<yna (Saaskric 
tc* be alien e), Yajna (lo make offerings), DAya (the receiving of 
alms), Kskat>%A (patience), Ahbha (freedom from desire), Dama 
(subjugation, of sins), Sama repose of the soul), Jildlmd 
(victory over die alma, the passions), Dana (almsgiving), 
Anatmh (not to greet; this is forbidden to the Brahmans, be¬ 
cause they would lower diemselves by bowing their heads &c) 
Advesha (freedom from hate), Ardga (freedom from aifec- 
iions). He is virakla (freed from icijsuousjieis), iydga 
(relinquishes all earthly power and gives them away), vijndno 
(knows die differences, has things to discriminate, or shrewd¬ 
ness). These characteristics are called dharmapratyangfilak- 
shanoj the name (or signs) of the organs of the D^arwia, 

Id-ukiang latvancha sarvang, dharmapratyangalakshanaug. 
So is the whole Tatvo (dogma) related, which contains the 
names of the organs of the Dharma. 

This is not the place to speak m<»e fully of the con tenia 
of the Brahmdndapurana; it U tfi be hoped that in a short 
time they may be fully worked out. We will conclude widi a 
note on the contents the Vedas. 

The three Vedas (here also the fourth is not mentioned). 
Rig, Yajuh, and Sdma, contain four Stolras (sioira Is praise), 
namely, (1) Dravya- (WiUon, "elementary substance” there 
are nine kinds); (2) Cuna. (^e three qualities which penetraie 
all beings, viz,, .^alva, reality, truth; Rajas, passion; Tamos. 
.darkness, ignorance, badness); (S) Karma- (the works, actions, 
the practical part, the offerings); (4) SijanaStoira (this imist 
be abhijana, "family, race" (Wilson). It is thus ihc gencaloffi- 
cal pari)5 

Rmcioua CEaaHomca ANn OrnaiKca 
The five daily offerings which the head (griTiftsfha) *of every 
Indian family has to make, are not found in Bali, The 
Panditas read (or mumble) the Vedas once a day; the people 
make iheir offerings and say their prayers on certain days. The 
religious ceremony consists in bringing offerings, which are 
offered wiih a sembah and deposited in front of the small 
icmple-houses; in the ordinary temples this is mostly done by 
*’[Probably maaot for dtaeammaot, ortho inUlIcclasI parb.*) 






women, to whom ii al»o cutrusicd the preparatioQ o£ ihc vari¬ 
ous offerings. Thq act of offering U connected with matUrtu 
(forma of prayer), which however, are not said aloud. On 
great feasts the offerings arc presented by "tAndakking per* 
sons inspired by a deity, u/axvalen or (see Us. Bah. 

p. 555, balian^uiAvalin.) These offerings are coupled with 
•'landAkking"* with the creese, which indicates that the 
offerer is ready to offer up his life. The offerings arc very 
numerous, aitd specially appointed for each feast and each 
deity; one usually sees various preparations of rice, cooked 
meats, fruits, lirih, knekwc, money (Chinese "cosh'’), clothes, 
and also drinks. 

Bloody sacrifices aid made to Durg6 and the Bhtos; they 
arc usually confined to hens, ducks, and young pigs, although 
in great sacrifices, buffaloes, goats, deer and dogs are slaughter¬ 
ed. The persons offering the saaifice eat the flesh of the three 
first-mentioned animals, and only offer the skin and bones and 
portions of the flesh, boiled or roasted: they also dress the flesh 
of the dogs (sttsaS^, but, according to their own statements, 
they do not eat any of this, the whole animal being intended 
for the Batas. On the feast of Bayakala every family kills a 
piff and the skin and blood are deposited in the courtyards 
^the houses for K6la and the BiHasf The flesh, however, ts 
in this case also used as food by the persons making the offer¬ 
ing. Besides there offerings the temple is sprinkled with holy 
water (ioyo liria). This water is brought from the PandiUh 
who comecrete it by reading the Vedas. The persons offering 
also use ibis holy water lo purify themselves, to rinse their 
mouths and to sprinkle their faces. We have in Bali, it is wue 
the toya Sindu (water of the Indus), at the foot of the Gunung 
ngung in Basuki, and also a Ganggd in Tahanan, but the pncsti 
do not regard this water as holy. They know that these rivers 
are in Kling (India), and that they cannot obtain the water 
thence, but this wants supplied by mumbling the Vedaa Besides 
the GanggS and Sindu, all the great Indian rivers are knovm in 
Bali: the Yamund, Narmandi (Nerhudda). Kdveri (gieax Scringe- 
paiam). the Sorayd, the river of Ayodyd {Oude\ and others. T^e 
holy water produced by the Panditas is called Afrifa or Amrita 

“ (/,8,, dtfMisf witfa gceticotsttoa ] “fSiiukrit 
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(Ambrosia, iramortal. lifo^iving food). Tliis naier has KuSa- 
gra&» soaked in it. The Padanda aiso strews Auia-graa »oak- 
cd in iioly water over the persons who make Hie offerings. The 
Aiiffl.(or f>ni'i4-)gTas8 is also wed to lay ihc offering* upon. 
Ohfiia (Ghee) is likewise known here, but, for want of miik, is 
Mwdc of gooiebemcs. TJw Panditas, ho^vcver, also use some* 
limes the mlik of cows to prepare this; it ought really to be 
iuade of ibe milk of a Umbu ^tih, a while cow with a hump; 
these animals arc sacred; the common Uallnesc cow is not 
sacred, although it may not be eaten by ihc falilifuK In 
DaHong the Balinese arc forbidden to kill tows, although it is 
clone secrcUy, but in other States they arc daughicrcd opcnly- 
In order to be able to use the milk of these Balinese cows for 
Ohjita, the beast is tied up for a fortnight, and is given noth¬ 
ing but ffufa-grass lo eat; this food renders the milk sacred, 
and especially purifies it from the smell of musk which the 
Balinese cows have, T*7a-grass is also used, but is not known 
to the ordinary Balinese (see a passage in the Rdm4yai)a). 
Madhu (honey) also occurs in the offerings, and likewise per* 
fumes, such as m’nyin, maja eawu, and cha/tdana (see Us. 
Rail). 

The bloody sacrifices, as wc have said, arc chiefly dedicat¬ 
ed to K(Ua, Durgft and the Biltas, seldom to Siva. In India Siva 
demands blood almost entirely, but in Ball, as siiprerne deity, 
he has taken rather the mild form of Vishnu (and Buddha). 
The offerings, >vhich on great feasts arc numerous and of some 
value, do noi remain in the temples, nor are they all they all 
given to the priests. The Padandas who conduct the service 
receive part of the clothes and money, and the offerings of eat¬ 
able things, after being presented, arc taken back with prayers 
and eaten at home as Amp fa, life-giving food, by ihe persons 
presenting the offering. 

The' Panditas besides this receive considerable sums of 
money for cremations and for being present ic the offerings 
made by ihc princes; this money Is presented lo them as an 
offering itself (this also characterizes the Panditas as a kind of 
god upon earth). Most of the Padandas return a large portion 
of the offering made to them. The Panditas do not 
take any active part in the offerings; they indicate 
from their books, before the ceremony takes place, all 
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the usages to be observed^-ihc quaniity aud preparatiox* of 
the offerings, and ihc way in which they art lo be preseiuedi 
but during the cercinony iJjcy sit motionJew, as iliey do in the 
domestic worship, mumbling ihc Vedas. By murabUjig 
ihc Vedas they draw the attention of the gods to the offerings 
made by nun, and cause the goth to look graciously upon 
ihea. The place where the Paiidlia sits is a high framework 
of bamboo, under a roof, and he has all the utensils for iJic 
Stlrytuevana by Jiis side. 'I'o ilie foim of ^vorshjp belongs ulso 
the i*t<idafuhitii^ tlic marchiijg round the temple toward! ilic 
right hand, which u done three times; it is only performed by 
(he Pandiiai in the spirit, while their hotlics remain all 
the time motionless. I have noi yet observed this cusioni at 
offerings ciUitr. and ii scejus not to have penetrated to the 
popular worship of Bali, the i'olyneiwit landakking" appear* 
log to have taken its place, \vhiJo the priests have retained a 
remembrance of the original fomi of worship widi Piadakikind. 

Dress of *i*hk Pandjtas 

At the great festivals of the princes, at the cremation of persons 
of high rank, and at the domestic worship on full and new 
luoon, the Padaada has a special dress, very much resernbUng 
the anicles with which the Javanese idols are adorned. They 
ate clothed in the ordiixary Balinese manner, the upper part 
of the body being naked (see the idols of the BtUaviaascb 
Genedschap van Kunxten en Weunschappen)', the garment 
which hangs from the hips is on these occasions lohUe. On his 
head he wears a red cap, which, however, may alio be while'. 
tbb U called Jaid (see the analogue of Indian Antiqwlies, p. 
XXV.): Jatd is otherwise the head*dress of ^ivaitei, but not u 
covering for the head. This jata has some resemblance to the 
head-dress of Bagawan Trinawindv (No. H.5), and still more 
to the Gfnng Kurnug of the Balinese represeinationi of diva. 

It is wider at the top than at the bottom, and goes down lower 
at the back of the Itead than in front. I couiucd thirteen an¬ 
nular divisions, formed rrom the bottom upwards by nartenv 
stripes of gold, which run round the flannel covering of the 

** Tttjri/ul', howivQi, Appesri to bs sa lodisa von] ; <<19^11 Is ons of 
doerksspsis, tho utaefer of d»cuiQ end niimKrj^ » Uin4ok<i it fi 
Jufffftr ; "dsndnR vith vtolnt jt«9taeB|a(ion'\ u srscuUd by 

■givs and his foUevsn. 
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toj). Upon asking whttliLT these divisions autl ihc uuuiber of 
divisions bad any meaning, I was answered io the negative • 
but ncvcnhelew I am disposed to believe that they have sonic 
coiineaioii with those which 1 iinvc observed in (he Mertu 
(sec above) iii the temples. In the Merus 1 have never as ytt 
coinucd more than eleven roots; can it be that the Pandiias 
«suine still sancUiy by having a greater number of 

stoleja in rheir Jaid, which 1 vciicnrc to regard as a kind of 
Mam? This, added to their name {Siva), does not seem 
altogether iinproUablc, liiciv own Meru, the Meru of the 
lhahtnans ns it tvcrc, would then j)e Jiighci than that of the 
go<U adored by the people. 

-•Uong the edge of the Jald, tlie foithcatl, ru.u a 

band, called in Bali KeSJbharnuu, orniuneni of the hair and 
ni India Mu/mM; it is covered with gold, and oniainenied at 
short distances with SdrynMnl^s*^ (according to Balinese ideas 
a sort of precious stone). In the centre of ihU Keidbherarun 
over the forehead, ihcr« is a Liuga, ia the form usual ic Balij 

of crystal (or glass). Ac the extremity of die Jald there 
« a ball, supporting a Liyign (ball nnd Liuga being of the 
same material as above). TJic fact (liai w'c here /ind the ball 
ornamented with iJic Unga is perhaps again a sign of the 
intermixurc of Buddhism and divaiam, in wfhfch. however 
t^he Sivauic symbol Jias the upper place. The Pandiia wears in 
his cars the these arc shaped like an egg, and are 

attached to the car by a gold ring; it is sometimes of crystal. 

For nearly all the remaining articles of his attire the name 
dbkavana is used, whereas in India each article has itaparliculnr 
name. We must not confound Kariuibhimio (ea^ornaJncnll) 
with tlic earrings: they are fastened behind tliecar. Afnuibkaram 
(ornaments of the dtmd, the oul or the breath), a short band, 
worn round the neck, and on the breast on each side with 
gold claps of considerable size. Vdvubhnmna (ornamems of 
the wind; vdyn, the wind, is the viul principle; the form 
vdyubhnvArin is incorrect, anil should be vdwdbhnrcua) 


__ ,®??:****f? (b«lwd by tbs luo), s pmeious star*. ofUa muninr 

^UJ, Wk uid to hsvo prMMdsd from Uw ny$ of th* son. TU 

Mums SAfyak^ sri of erystol or g]«u, and will bs fomod of paaaJru 
or MOjofoM, Tbs fact ihsS prscioui stoni is aisd for ihs .9Arv<^ 
ths worship of ths son—is a lurlhsr ladicsUon of Uis im. 
^ bosTsnIy body. Anothsr prscloas ettm of fsbolooi orto 
is ms tnanan^to. prooeodmg from Iho rondsnssd ww of ths noon: 
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These are double; the>‘ are worii remnd the neck, and are lon^ 
and fall lower down on the breast than the AtmaOhai'tuio, 
Hastdbliarana, aa the name indicates, are tvom round the wriita. 

The guduha (or guduha genitri) ii a kind of we 

Had it in levetal oC the Javanese idola; it ii called in India 
aksJMnuUd (string of beads). The name gudvha does not ap* 
pear to be Indian, The Pandita iuis two or three of these, and 
uses them on great festivaU while he mumbles the Vedas, cell* 
ing diejR after the laanncr of the Roman Catholics. A.U these 
ornujncnit, including the BrahEDan*band, which ii called 
sdwit, Mlimpil are strings of the fruit of the plant 
(black balK about half an inch in diameter); their intetiticca 
are inlaid with gold, and ac iiucrvals they are set wiiji 
Siiryakdnlas. 

The Srahman band (not called here by ati Indian name; 
perhaps it would be a profanation of this «acrcd ornament to 
make known to the people the Indian name UpovUa or YajnC' 
povUtt}) is threefold, but is not formed of three cords inter' 
woven, and not o( Alun;0>gra», which name, is unknown here. 
There are three strings, passing over the left shoulder and 
under the right arm, and fastened together on the shoulder. 
Ac the place where they are joined there are three htigoi (again 
of crystal). The ends hang down, and are ornamented with 
large precious stones—one with a ted stone, PvaIa (doubtless 
Upah, opal); the second with a large (white) S^ry^kdfUa; and 
the tihrd with a black transparent stone, found in the moun* 
tains (A Bali, and caliect manik gimug-giVaugen. These three 
colours have reference to the three gods of the Trimdni, 
firahm^, Vishnu, and Siva (or Sadd4iv6, PramdSiv^ and ^faAd' 
iitu). Rod is the colour of Brahmg, white of diva, black or 
dirk blue of Vishi^u (and also of Kfib), Besides this Brahman^ 
band, the Pandita has also a band of white cloth, six yards 
long by three Inches wide, which, like the other, is worn over 
the left shoulder and under the right arm, This band is also 
called ximptd. taruit, or silimpau 

The Pandita, finally, wears on his hands several gold ring* 
with costly rubies. The ruby is the favourite stone in Bali, 
almost more ptiaed than the diamond: seven kinds arc known 
in Bali, each possessing a special supernatural posver. On the 
upper part of the arm and on the ankles the PandiU wears no 
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onianeiiLs, but the gods do. 'i he gods also have many of ihese 
ornaments in che form of ser|)cnM, which u not the case ^viLh 
the Panditns. 

Dsetss OF nm Gods 

The head'Jress is very complicated, especially that of iUva. 
3iva alone of all the gods has the Glutig kurun^ a nearly 
spherical cap, much resembling the Jaid of the Panditaj, whose 
exsimpie ^iva is. This cap covers the back of the head. Ojs 
the forehead is the Ohng ehandi, u round, lofty head*drc9s, 
nearly in the shape of the eliondis in the tcmpleti. PapvdukAii 
ore ornaiiicnu next to the glt»»g vUendii Guyufia mungltur 
above the papiiHukuu. PalUis (among the Panditos Keiubkn- 
iv<^) is the forclicad'baiid, set with precious sioncr: in from 
is the Mangle^wijnya (perhaps mangafn vijaya, 

happy victory^, the plain stripe above the A'u^i^la, 

the earrings. S'kar lajij the pointed ornaments immediately 
behind the ear. Rotiron, the oriiameocs behind the s'kar taji. 
Apus kupek, the ornaments on the shoulders. Glangkano, the 
bands on the upper part of the arm. GJang, the bands on the 
wrists. Glaug bfitu, the bands on the ankles. Rap/nig, the 
small garment which bangs In two capes Irom the shotddcrs 
on to the upper part of the arms. Knliing, a slxort collar orna¬ 
mented in silk ^vitlk serpent heath. Savipa^^ Silhnpat or SatitU, 
also Ceiutri (after the name fit the plant of the seeds of which 
ji is made)« the BraJiman-band, worn, like that of the Fanditas. 
i>vcr ihv left shoulder and under the right arm. Babtdaili^ 
the breast-band worn round the breast tinder both arms, and 
fastened in the middle with a jewel; this la also found on many 
Javannese idols. Ndgtv wnngsiit (the serpeni of Bali), a large 
band hanging from the shoulders to rhe siontach, formed of a 
serpent, worn in this way as the Brahman-band. 2faba4ong 
(b^ong, the name of a kingdom, means, like bandhana, the 
Sanskrit name of it, ‘'connexion"), the upper band ^nd the 
hips. Tomf'edond, two other bands worn round the body, .be 
low the babadong. Kamben, the cloth (not a iorong), unsewo, 
and fastened above the hips by the bands just meruioned. 
SomiV, an end of the cloth, rolled up and slicking ouc above 
the Tambfdcna. Jdwot, the end of the cloth which bangs 
down in ^nc between che legs. Linehdr, two ends of the 
same hanging at the side. short breeches (these are 
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«c\cr woi'ii by ibc BaliHcjc, ujid arc f*o[y seen in rcprcscnia- 
uoiis of mythological personages). Siva and Uic rc;a gods 
811 or stand on a Jotus-lwcl, {^dimlsana (sec, above, the l*adwa> 
in ihc wniplcs as a sent for Siva), They huxc also a glory 
surrounding the whole Hgurc. talJcd here aiinply Irang leio 
"the bright Jusirc." All Uicso wilaments can only be clearly 
explainwl by jucans of dniwings. uad I ihcrcfmc tausctl the 
prnidpal Jlahiicsc gods ui l>c drawn by a Brnlunnn; die lint 
of diac drawings wiiicb I sem tverc losL (»n iliv joinucy; ihow 
'vliTcli I sent on fhe second occasion nt any rale reached Bar avia. 

Tlie costume just described Is that of nearly all the gocU; 

', (Siting kurung in from. 'I Jiis inonmoisy 

also indicates tliut al! the gods arc merged in die one ,Slvu, in 
the female images we find other ornamcni* for the ears, and 
the cloth bangs down lotvcr. as it U worn by tin; Bali new 
wmert. l/tiul diva’s wife, ha.s oniaincnis stuck ihrongh the 
Jobe of the car, named Suhc/ig; they me similar to those of 
most Biilincfic girls, whidi arc made of lonur leaves rolled to* 
getlici*. She also has the Clung ehattdi of Siva. ."Irj, Vishnu's 
wife, has the same ornaments, but a simple head-dress, called 
Mengure giwig- Vishnu's earrings arc cidlcd rmnlfiug. jtnd 
are round and wnthoue a cavity. 

r< w especially to be remarked here, that the names of the 
arrides of the Pandilas' dress are Sanskrit, svhilc the namw of 
those of the gods themselves :irc Balinese, The gods arc thus 
leas sacred than the priests! Hut the dciCy inay not and cannot 
really he represented; draw ings ai\d Images hare no value but 
foi* the ignorant. 

KEAfi'rji 

These arc partly feasU of the varhtu gods <tnd lemples, and 
partly fxpiotcry feuts. Those of the first kind arc dedicated to 
the more beneficent gods, the others to the BdtM and Rdk- 
stuv, with Kdla and Durgd at their head. Especially grand 
feasls arc celebrated in the sadkahyangs, the six most nerti 
temples in Ball. In the temples of Bdsuki (or Besokt) at the 
foot of the Gvnung Agung, the feast-day is ever>' lunar year 
on the fuU moon (PHr^amd) of the month Kopat or Kdrllika. 
This feast-day is really valid for all Balinese (Us. B/ili, pp. 27 $ 
seq. and S 4 fi^ but on account of the existing hostilities^ 
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Ladong and ral>anan have not for a loug lime performed 
their, worship, because the temple is in Karang Asem. In 
Jiasuki, Mahadava or sang PArna Jaya (^iva), whose seat ia 
i]ie Gunung Agung (or Meru). is worshipped. 

In Badong (he feast-day in the great sanctuary o£ UtuM/aiu 
is on the 21st day of the new (Balinese) year, anggara UHmon, 
iu the week Siha. On this day the princes of Badong 

uurship (here, mid to do this have to travel over the inountains 
to that holy place by wild and rotky paths. The holiness of 
ihU temple is ascribed to the face that the ship (the fmiHu) 
of Dswt XMnu, Mafitlddava'sK sister when she came from India. 
j»(opped at Jhac place and lunicd into stone. This temple, how¬ 
ever, cannot be so old as that of Basuki; it is not named in 
the Us. B(di, p. 520; and it must further be taken into con¬ 
sideration that the feast day is fixed, not according to the 
Indiat^, bui according to Ike Balinese year; while, on the 
contrary, in Basuki it is fixed according to the Indian calendar, 
and this seems to indicate chat the temple Badong is of later 
date. The same thing applies also to the temple of Sakennon or 
Seranganj, dedicated to fndra. Here the feast is on Rediti 
Manis, in the week Latigkir, the twelfth day o£ tlie Balinese 
new year. 

Each tcjTjpk brts likewise a feast on the date of its fooiida- 
tion. This is called u?edalan, cornmooly pronounced odahn^ 
or anoiverwry. General feasts of the gods and Pitaras are cele¬ 
brated on Ga(u7igan, and in the five succeeding weeka (see Us. 
Baity At this time the gods arc supposed to dwell on the 
earth, and the Pitaras eipecially return to the bosoms of their 
families; hence the constant olferings and the incessant games 
and amusements which are regarded as necessary less for the 
living generation than for the Pilaras and gods sojourning 
among them; hence also the cessation from work a^d the die* 
iiidinadon to intercourse with foreigners during this period. 
Trade and foreigners are not agreeable to the Pifaras, who 
desire to see old institutions and luages faithfully preserved. 
7'he princes also have feasts on their birthdays, and on the 
anniversaries of their temples. The number and the prepara¬ 
tion of the offerings is minutely prescribed for each ddCy and 
each temple. 

Tlie expiatory feasts, however, arc those itiosi worthy of 
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alien lion. They are, in gwat pin cclebraietl, not in the tern- 
pies, but in ihc inner portion of the bouses (natar), m in places 
airanged for the purpose. We have alrcadj' mentioned two 
feasts : Bttyakdia (see Us. Bali, p, 32S sqq.) and PancJtOvali- 
ftranta. This feast U not kept on 6xcd days in the year, but 
on great occasions. Ii occurs after the conquest of a State, for 
the sake of the conqucied population, who are thereby deliver¬ 
ed from the eviJ iiiRncncc of the demons, who liavc power over 
conquered places; it also takes place before (he ahheha (anoint- 

erf the Sovereigns, and it is celebrated by all the princes 
Aud the nicti wlio bear arras. It is further observed after a 
«nugw)us disease—(he smallpox. It is ncccwary that five 
Padandtu should be present, four seated facing each of the 
ordinal points and one in the middle : one of the five must 
be a Padandn Buddhti (a Buddhist priest), xvho si is facing the 
south. Wc have drauai attention above to tins phenoroenon 
and may here observe that .ilthoush Buddha is also represent¬ 
ed at this feast, he pla)^ but a subordinate pait. To the 
north is Vishnu, whose colour is black; to the east Mahehfara 
^mte) to the south Brahma (red), to the west Mameva 
(yellow), and in the middle Siva, with mixed colours. (The 
^Ings are of corresponding colours,) In the middle is the 
Padanda of the supreme Siva, and he naturally has the chief 
place. There arc three other priests of Siva besides, but onlv 
one Buddhist. ' 

Another expiatory fenst is called Ekadain Rudra (the 
eleven Rudras; Rudra U a subordinate form of diva; eleven 
Rudns are also mentioned in Wilson). The origin of this 
feast, however, seems to be known to but few Balinese (See 
Ttjdschrift van NJ., VIII. vol. iij. p. 242. in which passage the 
name yajna, through a printer’s error, is written jadjcfeja.) 
The offering enumerated there arc the gieatest known in India, 
but, accw^ing to the descriptions which I have obtained, the\' 
are not organized in Bnli and Lombok precisely in the Indian 
mannCT. I was told that there were no bloody sacrifices in the 
(east in Lombok (September 1S46); simply large sums of 
money were distributed among the priests and the people, and 
ordinary offering* were presented.** 

**?Qr Uu cenvmiwcs I wUl tlis ntfnu : I. Ai'S- 

tb« borM-ssnifics ; 2 . the eow-uerific* ; 
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ic appears, therefore, that only the names of these feasts 
have survived in the memory of the Balinese, and that the 
latter, in a spirit of vain^glory, apply these sacred names to 
theh curtailed feasts, which they* have not the ntenns to make 
very grand. 

It is a surprising fact, however, that by indirect inquiries 
I have convinced myself that a few human Anerifica have 
actually taken place in Bali ! A former prince of Xarofig 
A4em, who was dcfcatctl in war, put one of his slaves to death 
in a forest, and tisen placed his body, concealed by clothes, 
iimong the other nun serous offer as a means of iiDploring 
the gods to restore his power. The deed was discovered, for 
while the Pandit A was mumbling the Vedas, a wind arose and 
uncovered the body. A cure fell upon the presumptuous priitcc, 
.md he never regained his power. Another instance U known 
from CyanyoT, where the prince (probably the first Dex/a 
Mangis, said to have been changed into a serpent on account 
of his atrocious acts) had sec aside a slave* to be sacrificed; lie 
intended to murder him in the darkness of the night, but kill¬ 
ed by mistake his own son. and roasted and offered him as a 
sacrifice. 

These two Cact« cannot ^vell he gainsaid, for 1 have obtain¬ 
ed (he 5iccounis of Uic former noi only from IJadong, but also 
from ATertgui, which is allied with and lias loi^ been friendly 
to Katang The people of fCarang Asem utterly deny 

it. Of Gyanyar it is a common saying. How far this barbarity 
has gone, and perhaps, still goes on in a thickly populated 
country where the common man is a slave and of no value, I 
will not venture xo say. Tlie burning of widows, and also 
the amok on tbc fall of a State, must be clan ted among the 
human saCTifices. 

The general name for tltese expiatory feasts is prdyatchUta. 
commonly pronunced inaccurately prayas-ti4la. The word 
means, according to Wilson, expiadon, penance; and thus in 
very appropriate. The PanchdvtiUkrama is expressly included 
under this term. To these also belong the purification of a 
house in which a corpse has lain. Tlie feast of (he Sanuvatt, 

3. dimrnthffoyaiiui, hiUBfta saerifcc* ; 4. }ld}a$Afajf9inc^ tba lacrilca of tbs 
uoivoml priaoo (k<. offortd by Kim) ; 6. Dttay^Ha i 6. ; 

?. /ivt^yafna ; $. K<ruymoyafju ; 0. iM/afraSOflOyO^. 

** OuNntf (wtvt ift th« naia« for hutnon soerificM, 


un Saoeicham, in the week of Wciu gtmwig, hu somethiia 
m common with chi*; on thac day the collective books of the 
princes are carried into the temple and purided for the com¬ 
ing year, ihrongh the priest reading ihc Vedas- Another Cease 
U for tki weapons, the ceremony being the same a* in the 
jireviou* one, and at ihi* a bloody sacriHce to the BCkta* j* also 
neccssar)', Yet another feast is observed for the welfare of 
domestic animals, cows, horses, pigs, fowls, fee. Among the 
feast* belong also the cock-fights, not only as an amuwrocnt 
of the people, but also as a religious ceremony. At the feasta 
of the great temples—e.g., the temple of assembly of the Cwt» 
Pamchuuan—ovtty one belonging to the congrtgaiioii must 
send at least one cock, and must make it fight, cither himself or 
through a deputy- I’his custom i* based on ihc supposed in« 
carnation of Vishnu as a cock (Silinsihig) in Bali but wc cat* 
explain Visbi.ut’s assumed incarnation more satisfactorily as an 
apotheosis, not derived from ludiri. of the cock-fighK which 
are so popular in all these islands. 

Further Details or the Rrmcious Wohshi? 

The mangku (see Ufona Salt, p. 267 sqq.) In die guardian of 
the temple, wbo superintends' the edifice, and partly performs, 
partly conduce* the preseneaiioii of offerings; be must know 
certain mentnw—c.g,, paiikelaning geufa sapto and s/fstra sangha, 
and must employ them when offerings arc made. Both men 
and women con fill ibis post. (The Bralimanic women—those 
sprung from the Brahmsnic caste, not the concubines from 
the lower caste*—are likewise ac<iuaiiiicd with the Vedas, and 
perform some religious function* instead of the men.) The 
maugkw can fxmher be of various castes, and not Siidre.^ 
alone; I know several OwJl/s {Valyas) in Badong, who fill the 
office of i^ngku ; usually, however, these latter hold the po*c 
in the chi^ temples, such as, for instance, the doincMic temples 
of the princes. I have not yet found a Brahman acting a* n 
mangkv! although perhaps there arc some who do so. The 
Brahmans generally aspire to the dignity of a Padanda, and 
therefore look down upon the position of a mangku. In 
order to become a mengAu it is necessary, or at any race 
usual, that a deity should pass into, and thenceforward speak 
from the body of the person selected. Two cases have become 


known to alc in which ^'ovnig; GrtMis nppcurcd for a tinic al¬ 
most to have lost their reason, speaking au incompreheiuibk 
language, performing none of their actions in the ordiikary 
tnanner, and sleeping in the Lciuples. These CusUs were there¬ 
upon observed by the persons vvliu had been longer inspired 
l>y a deity {ivatoalm or pvfikulii), and after due in 4 uicy. 
acknowledged as also inspired. Such individuals are sup^xjsed 
ro be either rvmalftis or actual ntadnicn. Wlicii they arc 
thoroughly penetrated by tl^e deity, and have become cslm again, 
they arc uuc rvfiti^eler>, and arc able to state ^vhat deity ic is' 
that impircs ilicm. Tliey arc then regarded as (lie most 
devoted scrvnniH (mctngkTt) of Uic said deity. *J'hq* become 
Headmen iC their minds do noi become calm ttgnjn-~cr riiiher 
it their deception is not properly carried out; for, of course,, 
those wf^waUn must be regatded a« idle impostors, who dioose 
to lead an easy life, chiefly at the expense of the credulous 
populace. (Compare on this subject Ihffna Bali, pp. 268 and* 
S35). 

These temple servants, however, detract nothing from the 
iiuporunce of die Pandilax. The latter, by their life and the 
study of the Vedas, arc idcniiricd both spiritually tmd mate¬ 
rially with the suprciuc 5iva, svljcreas the tvajoalen liave mere¬ 
ly, as ic were, given their bodies to be cIwcUing‘piaccs of the 
deity. In the wawelen an unconscious, in the Padandas a con¬ 
scious, tmiiy wiili the deity has comiueiicetl, In the great 
temples, therefore, the meitgAi/ and teaxoaien ace of little 
conuderation; all ceremonies at the feasu ore regulated by the 
directions given from the books by the Padantlas, and the 
latter mostly use for this purpose maniras which are un¬ 
known to the jnangku. Moreover, the Pandita alone (and 
not the woivttlm) is able to call dowi the gpdtf by mum6fing 
the Vedas. The sayings of the wawaleiu, when, at the offer¬ 
ings in the temples, they give utterance to the voice of the god 
which dwells in them, are compared with ilie statements of 
the sacred writings of the Poda^idas, after wliich a decision is 
arrived at as to what roust be done in important cases (sick¬ 
ness, wars, &C.). Thus, in these cases also, the Fadandas have 
an opportunity of exercising their power; in tbe first place, 
they can counteract, by quotations from their sacred works, 
the utterances of the wawalens, it they do not meet their views; 
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m ihe second place, they can easily make known lo the wawb- 
whom we are disposed to regard as deUberate imposters, 
what they muse say, and, by their approvaJ. elevate these ut¬ 
terance mco laws for the guidance of the people, 

AKhA (Sanskrit archd, an image) is an idol, usually of 
Slone, in Bali always of rude workmanAip. Sometimes it is 
supposed that the deity passes lino such an itnagc, and this 
fact then induces the faithful to bring their oiferinto. (See 
V4. hfth, p, 274.) TJxis belief, however, is for the most part 
held only by the common people. The priests, and also it 
Iwgc- portion of the people, attach lit tic value to the images. 
'^Does not the deity dwell in heaven?" was an idea expressed 
by a common man in Boie/ing. The idols, as we have already 
said, are called /ogog or icngkok, which means neither more 
nor Jess than "doil." W© find Uiem principally as watchers 
h the form of and fidfas; for the same purpose 

there are also small watch-liuuses, called before die tem¬ 

ples, in order to prevent the evil spirits from entering. We 
also find images, such as those of Gansia and and also 

of fffinumdn and Gen*d^ in some of the small temple-houses, 
representing as it were the retinue of $ivfi. Ganida is always 
monstrous, with Ild/Uaxa tudts. The Nandi is very ;vell known 
to the Balinese, but I do not remember to have seen repre¬ 
sentations of it. Tlie worship of images therefore has, upon 
the whole, penetrated but litde into the belief of the Balinese, 
and we have liere an obvious contrast to tbe creed now exisdng 
ia fndia, where the highest value is attached to idols. 1 have 
not ytt seen any representations in stone of 4iva, although I 
have met with some rude images of Vishnu (the subordinate 
incarnate deity). In pictures we also tee $lva as ISvan and 
Mahddeva (when he appears as a youth), as a Arjvna. bui 
these pictures are not worshipped, and, like those of Viihisu, 
as Rdma, Ssc., have reference rather to the mytlis in the Kavi 
wor^, than to religion. 

The offerings arc called bantsn, chant, or aiuran, Reli¬ 
gious fasting, which the priests and those who desire to be¬ 
come Rishi practise daily, is called mavinisn. The cap of the 
Pandit, jata, is also called bma. The flowers which he uses 
in hU domestic worship are champaka puiVi, ekempaka /tuning 
/Sanskrit ekampaha; the a is here also altered by the nasal 
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pronoundaiion Into a short t). Jefwf, Kenyen, Ergani ienuir- 

fee. 

The vilva fmi and ihc idhg>dma none, ivhicb play w 
important a pan in ilic Indian worship, I have not ya met 
with in Bali. 

The lotui has really no wordiip, but ii i» found pJanicd 
in poll in the Padanda^ houses, and also i)i the ponds which 
ihc px'inces are accumsiomed lo have in iheir palaces. 

The B^'ahmandiand (upevUe) bclongi in India to the 
^ree upper castes, which are called on this account dw/o. 
“born twice” (die second time through adopting ihis band), 
fu that country it is of different kinds, according! lo three 
different castes. In Bali it is found only among ihe Padendas, 
and then only if they are in full dress. But the Kj/iatriyas 
and Vefyas, and even who have obtained permision 

irom the Padandas, also wear a proiective band, a son of 
amulet, in war, called by the same name {Sampat); they oal) 
wear it, however, in time of war. In Bnrfong I have met with 
ii CAondra or v/idan fumoTiggal (the waxing moon) is in 
the head-dress of Gansio, as in the Javanese images ol diat 
god. The skuSl {rnwda) above the cfinndm is not known co 
Balinese I They )»avc a milder fonu a religion, with whicli 
skulls and chains of skulls (found with ihe Indian iiva and 
Gflijeia, and also in Java) are incompatible. Siva’s name,. 
/yttpdlaiihpi, “he who wears a skull.” seems to be no longer 
clearly understood in Bali. The mark on the forehead found 
in some gods (c.g. Caneia)—not to be confounded with the 
third eye of diva and Indra—is called chunudungj U is also 
marked on the foreheads of the princes whcii (hey adorn them¬ 
selves for .1 religious service; its meaning in unknowii. 

The King ^iva-Buddha is named in the Rangge Lawt as 
ruler of Tumapil, His Klngdorti was overthrown by the peo¬ 
ple of />afia (Kedifi). This King’s name caimot well be any¬ 
thing else but an indication of the state of the religion. At 
thfil time Buddhism and dixj/tism must have been completely 
blended together. The fall of the kingdom, then, appears to 
represent a reaction, brought about by the Sivaites; and it is 
the more remarkable that this kingdom, with a cnix^ religion* 
was Conquered by that of Kediri, where the flower of the 
.4tvaitic priests and learned men were to be found under Ayer 
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Langgia uud JeyabAya, alihou^ ib£ (Jtiyabgytt) <4p«dal]y also 
relented (be DuddfaUu (»ee under the article LUiratun). 
From Kcdiri also (be orthodcHC Sivack Brahmam in Bali Cncc 
their descent. We have already drawn attention in various 
places to the intcrmixiurc ot divaiam and BuddbiscD. We will 
give here a few facu bearinf on this point. We found an 
image of Buddha in n temple of diva iu BcMeng; on the jet A 
of the PadandAs there is a ball under the Unge; and, further, 
inverted pots or glasses arc found on Uie small tenple^ouses; 
in the **i;»ana Bali" wc have among the gods, and also in 
Jayebaya’s rctiiim: (iu the BdmA-yudde), the Seva 
Sogata (daiva belonging to diva, and Scugata to Sugeta or 
Buddha), Risis ^toly beings partly in heaven, partly on earth) 
'Of (he worship of diva and of Buddha; in the "Usana Java" 
we have diva, Buddha, and Bujangga as sons of song Haji (the 
.original one). 

The Buddhists, the Balinese assert, caioc later than the 
dxvaites. and if this refers to their arrival in Java, it agrc<s vdth 
the accounu given in Java, where the Buddhists are also said 
to have come later than the Bnhaani. What has happened 
in Java is very often cMfoundcd, even by the priests, with 
.occurences in Bali. These nations are particularly weak, in 
chronedogy and geography. In Raffles, Appendbt K. p. 
Gcxxxix, there is account of Bali by* a Muhammedan: it sutes: 
"The religion of Buddha (under which he evidently includes 
.the entire Hindu religion) is divided into aod 

iVirAdhtn, The iirst tlivisitti will include all earthly things, 
.and the second the religion." Tliis division exists in Ute 
writings (fuhtr) of the BaJlncae, but it has no reference to reli* 
gion : sakdla U that which belMigs to time, and nUkdla that 
which belongs, not to time, buc to eternity, to the period 
after deat||.** The fomier. therefore, b correctly interpreted 
by the narrator, but the latter has a wider meaning. 

The (blowing arc names of the ornaments of the gods : 

4nting-an/ing, like kvtiijaU, earrings. 

Clang Kupak, instead of elang, bnceleii. 

Guduha powilangan the rosary (w/fdxg, to count). 

Parmaia, a golden girdle (lod. nukhatij, 

** [B. vSD Eek in TtiJuktil r**r 1679 , i, p. $?.]) 
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Kikt bahu, ibe necklace (wiih cbe Paiknda dlmdbbitram) 
Baban^ ,hc longcc band round ,hc neck 
ti^yubharana). 

CAecAandiM, Cha’Uti i-cpeaied (ihc ghmg ehandt). 

‘■A'’*™ i* "Iso to bf found in ihc place of .he gtnUn 
(gmulm g,n,ln). a »uba.uuUo)i whidi in w.nc casi ia„ 
cauiy occur will, die Javanese image* as .veil 

“uf‘ “» 'hotc 01 

vol, ii. p, 205, icinple* tona.rucicd of hrick luorlar.” 'fl.e 
l.rick, of .ah.cl. ihcy are l„iil. are not of lim-ralc .nanufaclure, 
and to. «.iue.uly no. very du.aWe. Sloue carving,, which 
^e ^eutiful m tl.c rmn, of Maj^pcHU, are only lo^ f„..„d 
rarely m „ few ancieni umple, and palace, f.hc best in 
Mengui; and ... Jdongkong and Gywiyar). Thi, arc h*s 
ovrdencly not advanced in Bali. and^Vare now v^- 
men who can work .n stone, and even these no longer pro- 
duce any.h.|^ of beauty. The art of carving wood, ivfry. C 

'' "■*'* P^«“ved: neat im^e, of 

gods and fidfanror are carved out of the last material 

O^wfurt and Raffles .naincain that tlie rcllKion of the 
people ,n Bal. canuoi be calletl Hindu; bul, from all my 
nq...r.c, into the worship of the common people, which a. 

r, -,!, « ‘"r P“">y Polf 

r.u hal .h this also is Hindu, 

aud ihat the low csumation in which the iccnplc^ of the 

.^rtrfw are hdd by the piiests has merely obscurctf the object 

arc regurded ai punggawn, (suImiuuIcs) for the large and 

oi .he men of rank who pray in .he great temple. 

Another dlflfcrcnce frnda expression in the Ziyine that 

these children are. howev-cn is not dear; some Bah^ew 

(meaning he who is '‘woi- 
hipped m the wuih ), BmhnA or Mahddevc^,]^ not afford 
any explanation. It would appear that here also we must 
am ihe difference of the castes; as the insigntfi- 

ent temples alone belong to the so they have no Xim 
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lo the worship of the Suprwnc Siva. Only lh« fubordinale 
mAnifeitationj of called for want ol a belter word, ‘Siva h 
cluldren/* arc intended for theiu. 

Besides these chHdrtn of iivti, Uic Pitaras, the shades of 
ibc dead, are also worshipped in the small temples, and we 
shall show that these may he r^arded as identical, as it were, 
with "diva’s children." We have already seen in connexion 
with Indro, that it is not easy to reconcile the deaccs ax to 
iKcoroiot; a Pjtara with the puiiislimcins to be imposed by 
Kamo. According- to some, all the persons who have under¬ 
gone CTeroation dwell as pilaw iu Svarga or Indraloka, and 
there enjoy eternal happiness; according to others, they wan¬ 
der about for a long tine before reaching that place, and 
assume various forms upon earth; and finally it is also said 
that, although they enter iadna/oAfl, they are obliged to des¬ 
cend again to the earth as human beings; it is not said when 
this obligation ceases, and then sute in heaven is called in¬ 
discriminately iCTO, hymg <god), or pitora-. According to the 
popular belief, Brahmaloka ot Vishnuloka (which are indenti- 
cal and higher than /ndreloAe), and Swaloka, the highest of 
all, are not attainable. The Brahmans, however, appear not 
to share this belief, and lay claim also to these supreme worlds 
and the moksha (ddiverance from ihe tnusmigraiion of the 
soul). Among the "children of ^va" we have also to include 
such ascended souls, dwelliog although it is surpris¬ 

ing that they have not become identical and one wiUi ^iva 
(who hffe is the same as the Indian as the word 

ino/uha i&dicates. 

According to the accounts of men of the lower castes, it 
is supposed that, in cbe worship of the Panditas. not Siva him¬ 
self, but Begao/dn Bydsa, enters into ibe Pad and a; the latter 
then bcomes like Byisa, and possesses the divine power of 
cbe DMrshi. Undo the wh^e. ibis sutemeut is almost 
identical with the opinion which we have already expressed. 
Bydsa is, as it were, the same as the ddty (diva), and. as wo 
have already seen (under Literalurt). is called Yogltvarn, a 
name for diva himself. 

Into the it/awalen, to whom we have before alluded, there 
passes, according to the same accounts, a Bata kaparagan (an 
embodied BOta). who is said to be the confidant of the god 
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and to know hi* secreti, This spirit, therefore, and not the 
deity itself, speaks from out of the wawaleru We may be sur¬ 
prised that a Bata should be called here the confidant of the 
deity, yet the conceptions of a Sata^ a Rdksasa, and a Deva 
are so mixed up in the minds of the lower orders, that we 
cannot attach much importance to this fact, and, besides this, 
the B6«u and Dtvas were originally as clowly related to each 
other as Kdla to and the Elves to the Fays. 

The wAwaletJS are also the physicians 
when they act in ibis capacity, they recite Mantras {mayagf^, 
moving their bodies as the Panditas do when they mumble the 
Vcha% In addition to the men i rdf, the bSyu. (the wind) is the 
lemedy employed by the balian; he causes his breath to pass 
into the b<^es of the sick.** 

He who perfMms tapa Uvea only on the vdyu. without any 
other food. In the "Usana Bali." however, we have seen that 
tapa (penance) is now no longer performed in Bali. 

Ktsma 

Religious rites analogous to the domestic worship of the Padan- 
das are performed also by certain princes and other Devos and 
Gitfii#, in order to attain the dignity of a Risi. These persons 
also perforin a service every mecning on a ’ fasting stomach, 
using, however, not the Vedas, but the Mantras, namely che 
Mantra pasvehian (the purifying Mantra). They pCTfonm 
ablutions with holy water, wash out their mouths, purify their 
teeth, and wash their hair; not until they have done this do* 
cbey dress and appear in public. When, by means of thk 
daily service, which must be cou|ded with a very regular mode’ 
of life (they may not lie, nor say or do anything degrading, 
&c.), they have attaint a certain holiness, they become 
This state of ^isi has much in accordance with the third 
period of the lifetime of the Indians according to Manu, where* 
they live for meditation alone, and, witbdravm frodl all enth' 
ly affairs, pass a peaceful life, pleasing to God, in the forest 
hermitages. In Bali, also, a prince who has become a RisC 
muse relinquish his kingdom to his children, and, intent alone , 

Jsvafim ituaiM ^ppVm V> bntii mxm, bbs Pi^ik edtoi 
fWMlM e^. Sm HirdsUfid’f 0*enmatii, p. 909.] , ... 

** 1& ehs body or* bSyu, viod i Mda, louad ; and tdSp, oo^ttod- 
ine, facoJty of iMruag, tbs thm proptHisa vhMi the (op 

triruMCl torra out of It. 
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upon bis h«v€Dly sute. sqaralc hiuudf from aJl human com- 
paiuon4up. It seems, botfever. that u present love for earthly 
things is of more wes^t than care about heaveu. The last 
prince but one of Pam’thuttan in Badong, >fgurek Q’dt 
Pam'chuttan had become a yet he retained his kingdom 
unul bis death. The old RAj£ A'osrjmeo hae performed the 
said service (which is mcotrecdy called also mowde or masur- 
y&seyana) for a series of years, and yet be has not become a 
Pisi, and seems to keep that digmty in reserve, in case ibc 
princes of Pdm’ehuttsn and Den Pssser will no longer acknuw* 
ledge him as their guardian. The wife of a Risi can lioue 
follow him into the state of separadoo. provi^, that ffcc, 
coo, has performed the daily service, and. like him, has re¬ 
mained free from all misdeeds and sins. 

This service makes the Brahman { 14 m) u Padandc (where, 
however, other r^laiiow also come in), and the kshotriya 
and Wtfya a ,5m (iU;arJ«. royal Riti, to be distinguUlicc! 
from the Devarshis, divine Rim, and ihc Brahmenhis ihc 
Brahmaaical A fildra, finally, becomes through ihis 

service a ZhsAuA. 

TuMhacn 

"The TrimiJfli or TriteAti is coouined in the word 

■ong (really In d ia n om). wbi^ b formed of three letten, m, d, 
m. or, as the Balinese say. of eng, d«g. meng, meaning Sedd- 
SiVM, PeeM^r^^hfC, and MmHaHvm; or Brchmd, Vishnu and 
Jiva, also represented as (fire), toye (water), and angin 
^iix). In this combination ^va u co-ordinated with Brahmi and 
*Vbh«u. bat he k called Mohifiva. the great diva, and the other 
Cwo gods bear hb name, and must be regarded, as it were, as 
^xpretstons of himseif. diva, also, b represented hereby a« 
bong ia the centre, with Brahmi on his right hand and 
'Vi^Ou on his left. 

This trinity (also called triiakti) repeats itself throughout 
Tlaiuire. We have the tribhuvmM (the three worlds), consisting 
•of bhwmh, and sveh (earth, air, and space). And further. 

prUfkxd, and noroko (heaven, earth, and hell). Three 
"kinds of homan beings : fmasnpuuan, and bmji (woman, 
man, and bennaphn^'ce). The last kind also appears in Siva 
Ai .frdd^nor«ft«ri (Siva with his wife in one body). 
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In tiie luoncb of Ktuanga, in which ihe lunar year of months 
begins, all the Balinese keep the feast of Matawiir or tabu 
guntu; Kasanga is also called by it^ Indiao name, Chetra, and, 
as in India, begii;s the year. 

CR£MATI0N2i 

One of (he most important religiou# cereiaoniw 1$ the crema¬ 
tion of (be dead. Only through the burning of the body is it 
possible for (he aoul to enter the heaven of Indra (Siwrga), 
and, ihencc, that of Vishnu and the Aupreroe lieaven of diva 
and divaloAe). The doctrine of the transmigra¬ 
tion of (he soul exists in Bali, altliough (he Balinese do not 
speak of its details; the dlmapraiayhsd is a work oo this subject 
(explained as kumpuian hadan, the assumption of various 
bodies; according to the Indian words it seems to be ‘‘glorifica¬ 
tion of the soul,” a point which its con ten w leave in unecruin- 
ty), This work, however, is a popular one, written in Kidung, 
but it does not appear to contain the whole of the purely Indian 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls. Other writings of the 
Brahmans exist on this subject, but they are secret; it is 
according to these that the ceremonial at cremations is 
regulated. 

It is believed that cremation, and the offerings which pre¬ 
cede and follow it, exempt a man from any further change of 
least ho remains for a certain time as a pitd in the 
heaven of the Dswu, and as such demands the worship and 
offerings of his surviving relations. Cremation requires a cmi- 
siderable outlay,** and thereto every family is not in a position 
to show this honour to its dead. Instead of being burned, they 
are in that case buried, the body being inclosed in a case of 
bamboo, which completely conceals it, and covered with a 
number of clothes, it is canied out upon a bier arfUd the 
aingiag of naenia^ which, among the common people, are tri¬ 
vial compositions. Arrived at the grave, the body is stripped 
of its clothes, and let down with the bamboo covering; a few 
«ntdl coins are then thrown into the grave (in order that Che 
dead may provide himself with food), and it is closed. By 
the side ot the grave a bamboo is fix^ in the ground, on the 

•’ [AccofdSir to Jacobs, X. I. p. 40, fwm 800 to 1,600 florini, hi tli* • 
«SM of pnaees w,CbO Ilexiss.] 




(Op of which thfist is a sort oi thrcocoraeied hutch of Uuicc- 
wcffk. ia which o&rings of smiil value, chiefly rice and flowerjt 
and fruit, are deposited immediately after the funeral, and 
subsequently at ctftaia intervals. These (^erings are for the 
piupose of propitiating the B^tos (the demoniacal beings who 
infest places of burial e^ecuUy), lest they should attack the 
soul of the deceased. The grave is then surrounded with a 
fence or hedge. 

Those who are buried in this way cannot enter heaven ; 
they then assume all sorts of shapes, and it seems that the BaU* 
nese e^edally believe that the numerous dogs which wander 
about half wild are meumorpboso of iddrus (the lowest caste) ; 
tor this reason they hardly ever kill a dog, and these u|^y 
animals inmase and multiply enormously, and are a pest Cft 
the European. It is now the duty of a member of the family 
(son. grandson lec., sometimes even the third generation, if he 
has become rich eoou^ to afford a crematiou) to cause the 
bones of til his reladons who have been buried to be exhumed 
and to bum them together. At most treoutions. therefore, one 
sees a number of bodies at once, each in a special eolBn. many 
of which have usually been buried for years. In times of gene* 
ral calamity, contagious diseases, Sec., all bodies, even those of 
princA, are buried and not burned ; it is not pomitted then to 
keep any corpse above ground, for in such times no work pleas 
ing to the gods can be undertaken, and the influence of the 
demons is io the aKendaoL At these umesi alio, the Galun- 
gan is not celebrated. 

The lo^ periods that corpses are kept is also noteworthy, 
atdiou^ I have discovered that Cratvfurd*s statements {Asiatic 
Researches, v<^. xiii. p. 1S6: /nd. Arch., vol. u. p. 253) as to the 
length of time are inaccurate. The duraiion of the impurity 
of a houv in which a dead body has lain is more prediely fixed, 
being more than a month for a SUdra, only eight days for a 
Bralraan, and aa iniennediatc time for the second and third 
castes. The time during which corpses are kept varies very 
much, and the day of the ffemation does not at ail depend 
upon the date of the death. 

There are bodies in Badong whidt have been kept 
twenty yean; on the other hand, the body the prince of 
Cjort^ was burned about forty days after his death. But 
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ihe statemeni (Crawfurd, Hist. Ind. Areh., p- 244) that a 
.Tnonch and a w«k i$ ihe time that bodies must be kept for 
mentation is also inaccurate, for this reason, that it is not 
<very day that is suited for a aemation; it must be a lucky 
-day, and in order lo obtain such a day all good omens must 
concur j it muse also be in the first half of the lunar mc«tth 
(svith a waxing moon), and thus can hardly ever happen at 
one and the same interval of time after the dace of the death. 

A series of ceremonies belong to cremation. Immediate¬ 
ly after death (he Body is embalmed by the relatives, and in 
the case of a prince, also by the junior rd/w of the friendly 
Slates: for this purpose spices are used, with which the body 
is entirely covered, and ihese again arc covered on the princi¬ 
pal parts of the body with small coins—over these come 
clothes, mats, and a covering of split bamboo. This sort oC 
embalming* doe» not protect the body from pariW dccom* 
pontion; the emanations^ from it are cdlected in a vessel 
undemeaih and Bale" on which the bod(y liet, and are ponr- 
•cd away every day. If the body remains so long unburn t, it 
becomes dried up in about six months. It is watched the 
whole time, and if emanations still run from it, they are 
<aught in the vessel refened to; offerings and holy waier are 
also presented. In its mouth the corpse has a gold ring, set 
with a ruby; this protccu it from the power of the detnoDS, 
and it is the most heinous sin to steal such ring (m thing, 
"however, which happened not long since). Tbretf days before 
the CTemation the corpse U stripped of its coverings, and the 
relatives look upon the dead for the last time. Meanwhile, 
the spices have penetrated into the body; the latter is then 
washed and again enveloped in split bamboo^ mau, and 
clothes. Instead of a ruby, five small metal plates inscribed 
with the word eng, and with mystic formulas, are put into the 
mouth; the five frfates signify the five prinidpal ^bds (Sivs. 
BrabmS; Vishnu, Indra. and Yama?), comprised in the words 
Sa, ba, ha, i SasBmhmd, J*7ndra; to and ha 

** fCdM nfieUl in th« hifb dislsct, cormpoodin^ Co Um Js^oiues 
Hcoto, sod nf^trfia ia iow or KiaoA form.] , 

froiyci, and hi UM of ft BnbiBftfi torpftft, jmm.] 

*• rn* Bdt, or laor® comod; bok nandwij, u • bur or kmo of 
of dinndMtt, for too r««^oo of tb* body wiUj Ho 

<r«sifttlan.] 
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are uoi dear to me, but ha sceou to mdiaiic fiati^ uDc o( 
I be {>rixicipal names of Visbnu) ;■ the pUtcs arc vf gold, silvti, 
copper, iron, and /e«d. Hiese plates, which keep the body, as 
jc were» under che proteoiem of those five gods, are ukeu away 
icnmediaiely bef<«e erematioo, «*hen this protection appears to 
be leodercd unnecessary by the reading oC the Vedas and the 
pouring out of holy water. Houses in which dead bodies arc 
kept are undean^ and. in the case of princes, the palace is not 
occupied by the suoessor until after the avmaUoo, and is mere- 
Jy guarded by the people belonging to the deceased This i» 
occurriog, at the present moment, in Don Pouor (one of the 
three reddeoces of princes in Bodong), where the bodies of 
five illussrious princes are kept in the great palace, and the 
reigning prince Uvea for the present in a small bouse of little 
pretension The first esremoo) mentioned above, that of 
washing before cTctnation, is called potjgisAmoM or palritsioti 
(purification); iskoro seems to be Sanskrit, hut it is not ftiund 
in Wilson (first edition)* 

The preparations for oemaiion take much time and mucli 
money. A bridge is built on each side of the trail of the palace 
for the convqraAce of the body to the Bode* The Hade, or 
funeral pyre, is, in the case of princes, very gorgeous. It rests 
on a basis of bamboo, concealed by handsome hangings, under 
which the bearers place theourives, to move the structure along. 
On this foundation there is a p)Tacnjd of woodwork or bam* 
boo. in from three to eleven storeys. I have only seen the 
latter number at the aenation of Detns Afengir is Gyanyar, 
and this sgrees with the numbo of storeys in the Merus of the 
temples; it certainly has a religious meaning, reminding us oi 
the Buddhist pyramidal buildings and of che philosophiml 
ideas connected tboewith. This pyramid is ornamented with 
more less splendoor, accerding to the of the mlations 

of the deceased: the covering is made of Little balls of cotton, 

ActoreiM (« WSUoe. TiW is fSti : f, Ehu : Be, diva laS Tlsbu. 
Sm alie C7s«M Bek, p Sfi TIum MSm an ttaa 

(sscrad) Mtara. 

is a taatjl^iAl fani of tbs Saaakrii saaitCfa f.s>, iha 
ca«>B7 tQT Sm T. A Tank m "BiidjaM", HL voL v. p. 812. 

fi^ S*s»it. “paia'^a l o ns A ie iulay sad Javaaeaa. 

" [Koto conartJr hi JavaDMO and fllafVtinMS ths irord moans 

•Oy la t ep t a d s. JMm«, L L p 887 £, fivos a feO aecmai of two of those 
gorgao M lUi K Sum ba saw ss Tiboaia.j 
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fu»teu^ on (o the wooden framework in fringes, and forming 
heads of elephanu and B'^tas round the bottom and at ebe 
corners of the different storeys. These balls are of all the 
colours mentioned in the ''Usana Bali" : while, red. dark 
hlue, and yedlow. The whole of the lower portion, as well as 
the corner of the pyiamid, is covered in this way. The outer 
sides of the different storeys are ornamented with tinsel and 
red. and inside they ure Tilted up as rooms with miirora and 
fnrnicure. PersonA are stationed on each storey to attend to 
the regular proj^rcas of the machine and to keep the little rooms 
(lean. The corpse is laid in the highest storey, and covered 
with a great number of white cloths, which hang down the 
Kidcs of the pyramid. 

Special places are made ready for the cremaiioii of dis* 
tinguished persons. In Cyanyar a square of about 400 paces in 
length and breadth, surrounded by a wail of pillars of masonry 
with trelliiwork between them, was prepared above the palace^ 
on the summit of the hill up which the dem extends. In the 
rciure there was u Bale of masonry inlaid with a sort of 
iiKuaic of glasswcrk and boards, after the manner of the Bales 
used for offerings in the temples. The Bale connsted of two 
sUrreySi and was surrounded with irelliS'Work. Above it rose, 
on four pillars, another chamber and a roof, the chamber 
oranment^ wUh mirrors, and the wh<^e covered with tinad. 
Ti^e pillars viae covered in red. This place was intended for 
the (Temation, and upon it stood a figure o6 a lion (singha). 
This figure is only used at the cremation of reigning princes 
(chekordalf* other disauiguished* persons are burnt in the 
figure of a cow—men in that of a black, and women in that 
of a white lembu. The common man, generally, has only x 
simple square wooden coffin to be burnt in, but figures are 
sometimes used also by the lower orders—e.g., Gifamina, a 
monster, half elephant, half fish. These %ures of beasts,are 
ornamented to a certain extent (in Gyauyar very splendidly); 
the erect tail and the back are taken off, like a lid, when the 
body is let down into the figure, and are replaced after the 
cer^ony ^ letting down the body. In Gyanyor, outdde the 
square, in the centre and at the sides, there were several la^e 

**It bis bMii iiid, howsnr, thib this 4'BStQin did ftot eoEM froo 
Indie. [Ckekorda la BiUouespidok*.] 
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and ornameaial Bales fior the cii5dQg;uia£icd spcciators, and 
especially for the very numerous women. In addition lo these, 
ihere were the places for the oemaiion of the three Behs, 
on the left- For several days before the cremation of people 
of rank, one or more Panditas reside with the relatives; they 
manage all chat has lo be done, indicate the mode ot making 
the offerings, prepare the metal plates, and invoke, by means 
of the Vedas, the success of the important ceremony about to 
be undertaken, It is they also who conduct the Bade to the 
place of CTemation. If the deceased belongs to the second caste, 
the Kshaixiyas, the Bade is fastened to a serpent or ndga- 
bandh^ «rpeni*band); this serpent ia ornamented in the same 
manner as the foot picce of the Bflde, and has wings; the body 
is quite thirty fathoms long, and is carried by men. Before the 
procession starts, the Fadcnda descends from his palanquin 
and shoots Prom the four cardinal poinu at the head of the 
serpent, wliose evil influence is thereby destroyed. He uses for 
(his purpose wooden arrows with white flowers atuched to 
their ends, the flowers alone being discharged at the serpent.** 
This peculiar custom of fastening a serpent in front of the 
Bade, and of the killing of this reptile by a Pandiu, point to 
a fable of former quarrels between the earthly gods (the Brali- 
mans) and the princes. A Devo ogung was in the habit of ridi¬ 
culing (he Brahmans; he especially threw doubts upon their 
supernatural power. Once upon a time, when a powerful 
Pandita was at his palace, he caused a goose to be put into a 
well or pit, and the latter to be closed, ^e then asked the 
Pandita what animal was in the well, and the Pandita replied, 
a ndgo- Thereupon the prince wished to ridicule him, but 
when he evened the well, a terrible serpent came indeed forth. 
The king then, astounded and terrified, wu rescued in his 
need by the good Pa/tdica, who slew the serpent, and ever rince 
that time, at the aemadon of all Ksfuitriyas, a serpent has 
been fastened to the Bade, killed by (he Pandita, and burnt 
with the corpse. When this serpent has been figurativdy slain, 
it is wound round the Padanda’s seat, the tail remainlag fas* 
■tened to the Bade; in this manner the Fadanda conduct the 


** This ii sbnoit th» ool; css« in which a bov and anav sre ussd in 
3sli j with (bis szoeption, w» oalj iDe«t with their me io nnis dssiBStic 
fspnsenUUoDS, whne the; appear in eccordsnes with the Indun DTthe. 


•corpse (or. in reality, according lo thwr noiions, the soul) to 
ihe place of cremation, and so to heaven (#i«rga), when a (the 
w>ul) is admitted among the pitaras. 

The procession at ®emadons is very long, even with the 
lower orders. In Gyanyar, where the princes and many arm¬ 
ed men, besides the bands of musicians and actors from all 
Sutes of Bali (excepting Bangli). were present at the 
tioD of the feast, the procession extended for upwards of a “paal " 
First ume always the cooUcs bearing the wood for the acma* 
tion. In <ryonyflf they carried pieces of wood of uniform shape, 
coloured black and gold. U is said to be customary to use 
aandal-wood for princes; but this did not appear to me to be 
the case, for the pieces were too la^, and would have been 
too costly for the means of a small Balinese prince. Then 
.came the music and the meit armed with rouikeis, then all the 
articles of p«rsc«al use beloDging to the deceased, and then 
holy water and offerings for the Biitts, carried by women on 
their heads, The order of ruAich is: twenty or thirty m« 
armed with lances, and then the bearers of the Upaehdra, walk¬ 
ing two and two (upac*rfro means in Sanskrit service and also 
^eni! to be understood here as iht ArttcUs belonging io the 
service of Ihe deceased** These Include everything of domes¬ 
tic use in Bali; clothes, rings, and other )cwcllcty, mirrors, 
and articles of the toilet, the ^h-box (in the case of princes, 
of gold), the water-bottle (also of a precious metal), the um¬ 
brella i^yvig; umbrellas arc also held over the jewellery by 
those walUog nearest)^ and, finally, the horse of the deceased, 
ridily caparisoned, led in the procession by men, and some¬ 
times ridden by a young s<mi or grandson of the deceased All 
these are again followed by armed men and musicians; the 
bands of music separate the divisJons of the procession. The 
-second part is devoted entirely to holy water tirte) ,** 

more than a hundred women carry small vessels of water on 
their heads; this water comes from the most saacd places in 
Bali, and is solicited and bought from the Padandas who stand 
in especially high esteem. Here, again, the intermixture ot 

** AMoriioe to a«ri«k«'s J4Vta«»« DictioPH?, «biah bw raafiksd 
too Ufs, AwpoAera mdsni lokras of distiAoUon eoi of bMoU, •t«M4ec*' 
jmtieoa. iaiDgais, «r«mony, pomp, spl«doc^ This sgreM with ovs 
^nlsUtioo 

*' TbU w«Ur i» M Wb M thaA oS Ui« Oingw. 
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Buddhiuu i» noicwortby; we have here not only Uoly uialer 
f>om the Padanda 0 |f $iva, but also from the Buddhist PadandOr 
and these n/alers are tnsxed together." It appears, therefore, 
that the ^ivaiics also require the help of fiuddha, and that 
Buddhism is Kill, as ic were, an Integral part of the religion of 
all Balinese. This water is called loya or toyea tiria, * 'water of 
a holy place;'' tirtha is Ind. "a holy bathing'place/' and also 
"a chapelour holy water comes from both such places, from 
the aacred waters (see toya $mdu in Us. Bati., p SS7), from the 
temples, and from the houses of ihc Tadandas, who have con* 
seaated it mumbling the Vedas. 

The offeriogs for the Bictas, banten dag/in^ form the third 
division of the procession. Dagan is the Balinese name for 
ISdta, atibough the latter word is used quite as often. These 
offerings consist of all sca'ts of meats, cooked undi half'Cooked, 
of rice, fruits, dowers, leaves; all tltcsc vegetable offerings must 
he of five difTcrciU colours; while (the colour of ^Iva or MahA* 
deva), red (BrahniA), yellow (Buddha and also diva in Bali,'*)' 
hlaeh or dark blue (Vishi^u; also Kftla), and bntmbu. a miv 
ture of the four colours; the last is the colour of the supreme 
^va. who combioes in himself the natures of the four already 
named. These offerings are made to propitiate the Biitas, who 
are supposed co haunt the burial-grounds. The offerings for 
Che gods andi pitarof (the shades), which are offered the same 
day, are left at home. 

Here usually follows the Padanda, carried in a palanquin, 
and drawing after him, wlien a Kshalriya Is burnt, the dead 
ndga with the Bade attached to it. At several points, espcclah 
ly at the comen of the road, before the house of the deceased, 
and before the |^ace of cremation, the Bade is turned three 
times, the Padanda being carried before it and leading the 
movement.^ The lofty structure of the Bade sometimes renders 
ic necessary to employ more than 400 men to perform these 
raaoceuvres. In Gyanyar the prince, the son of the deceased, 
preceded the Bade, followed by a great number of ocher princea 

** This xaind holy v»«t«r is called (ova yonyetitM. and ie eip^olJy 
ponSyiiil ood 4 preUicUoo {roo diOMr; leave* of Mid oad^ 

V oe^y gold rug (whidi (be PoodUa keepi) with a r^y ox* ptoM in it ; 
tad sIm &oww», ot Mrvnd uadal*wood ; powdered rsbiee? 

-whole rice ; cat flowers Md leaves (lomaem). 

** CoEop. ^'(dniare, ''with a yellow gotmenC". 
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H«d the anned lacn oI and Badoug. ^ ' 

iiave idwayB seen .he reUtivea foUowmg the deceased 

son why ibc prince preceded d^e corpi was thia. that the Belas 

mth proccwio.1 followed the Bade, and that the F.oce. 

considered it beneath their dignity to go behind the 

in this ease were all Gxir^dik, (concuhioes from 

During the whole march songs are sung, chiefly by 

who carry .he Bade; they were not songs of 

ever, but favouricc portions of the Riinayana, Bdrata fudda, 

find other works well known to the pcojilc. 

When the procession hits arrived at .he place of cremation* 
and the Hade has turned round iluicc tor the last time, the body 
is carried down from the top of the Bade by a suircase made 
for this purpose, and up by another small staircase to the 
of hurting, where it is laid in the coffin (the lion or cow). The 
coepae is then only in the covering of bamboo referred to above ; 
Che clothes and omamenisi remain on Ute Bade, and som ot 
them are taken home again, the remainder, as well as all toe 
ornaments of the Bade, being given up to the people as 
after the ocmailon. The Pandiia then, mumbling the Vedas, 
sprinkles on the body the different kinds of holy water—a cere¬ 
mony which generally lasts more than mi hotm. AC 
all ihc vessels of holy water have been emptied, the Padanda 
nuits the spot, and the bearers of wood now kindle a fire under 
ihc figure of the animal, which is coiiBumed but dowly, on 
account of the copious wetting which It hw received, Sand u- 
euwn on the foundation of wood or masonry, to prevent the 
Are from spreading. When the corpse is consumed, lb c bones ' 
arc collected by the watchers, laid on the purified place « 
burning, and covered with clothe*, to which are added also 
uienslls iof adormneac apd small offerings. These are carrirt 
the next day with great state to the sea and thrown 
it, together with money and offerings. Before done w 
Padanda again reads the Vedas on a lofty erectw, making 
quent use of the beUs, which stand by hi* side. Opposite the- 
Padanda sund rich offerings of all kinds, and especially quwd- 
ties of clothes and money. The Padonda receives 
ings. He is also offered a tolerably large sum, up to £50, tor 
p<rforming the ceremooies, but most priests take only part oT 
tbi* and return the rest to the relatives of the deceased. Other 




^ceranonies follow at iotervaJs oC a forcni^c, of some months, 
•and of a year after the oemation. Ac these we have again a 
prcxe&uoo. as at the oemaiioa itself ; there is a Bade, upon 
which c2ie corps is r ep resented by flowers ; these flowers (puspo) 
axe also thrown into (he sea. During the whole of this time 
numerous c^eriogs are made for the deceased. After the cere* 
mony, which takes |dace a year after the ^emaciw, the deceas* 
ed is regarded as actually admitted among the pitaras (the 
shades) in indns'x heaven, and as sharing in the offerings which 
are presented to the latter in the domestic temples. Great 
princes sometimes celebrate a feast to the memevy of the dead 
even after the lapse of some years.* 

The insming of uidous has attracted most accendon from 
Europeans. Wonder is ex^essed at the great number of women 
ssaiiiced in this vny in Bali in former times (Crawfurd, 
dsiaiic netware h^s vol. xiii. p. I$5); yet it should be borne in 
mind that in Bali P^^yg**f>y ts carried further than in any other 
*country—that, e.g., the great*graodfather of lilja Asshman, 
prince of NgruraA SoAii Fom’chuitn, had 500 wives—and thus 
It cannot surprise ui to see so many women burnt, particularly 
since the women who offer themselves gain the highest distinc¬ 
tion. and the staed wricinga from the Forvas (divisions of 
•the Mohdbhdrata) downwards, represent this act as praise* 
worthy and almost necessary. That in India but one wife 
follows her husband in death, is naturally explained by the 
fact that very few Hindus have more than one wife. But little 
is yet known of the buxoic^ of widowa among the princes of 
India, and as but few independent princes now exist wbo arc 
worshippers of Siva, the silence on this subject ts easily 
accounted ice.* 

In Bali (he 6um^ of vidow it nmfiwd almoa tniirtly; 
-io ihe princtly famiUot. The princes are now either 
JCsAa(riyds “or Vtiyos (Dtvat qr Gssriis). and so far Crawfurd is 
«otT^ in saying (hat only the smnUI and third cast^ <^>serve 
this custom. The (rue reason of however, lies in the out* 
lay which is requisite. The Siidret are sddi^ rich enough to 

** [OrMWr dstaiis «0Dcsnite rmntSiim «§• sTm hj B. Bek in 
* TijeKkrift VMT NwiiriSQcUch Tsdis’*. 1979. rpC a. do. l0kS4 Sm aho 
Jteobt. I I pp. 

**A msa of kigh rank ia Fkmgttt fiafo, was Mlsvod into 

by hit Iwc wh** ^S. T, Pamis, Trmrn^twu of tU 
*>t vol. i f. m. mU 



bear the expense of a splendid cremation; their women, also,. 
are lew under the influence of the priests, who do not trouble 
themselves much about such common people; and ftnaUy, the 
%vife's respect for the deceased husband is not so g;reat, because 
he was of the same rank as herself. Among the Brahmans the 
burning of widows is siill rarer, but yet a case which occurred 
some years ago in Badong has cmne to my knowledge. The 
Brabmans do not r^^ard it as necessary; it is not presoibed itx 
the Vedas, nor is it practised in India by the Brahmans, who- 
have remained free from the worship of the sect. 

The names given to the burning of widows are known from 
Cruwfurd : Salya and Bela. This explanation of them must 
l>c modi tied, ^ya is the burning of a wife, who from a plat¬ 
form erected fcff the purpose, throws herself, into the fire with 
her husband, committing suicide wfth the oeese at the sa^ne 
iime. These may be either lawful wives or cwcubines, and 
the latter is not infrequently the case. Btln, on the contrary,, 
is the burning of a wife, who is burnt in a separate fire, not 
with her husband, jumping into it alive, without using the 
creese, This latter method is not thought so much of, but is 
the more common. These women, who arc also called impro¬ 
perly Belas, are mostly concubines, but I have also been told 
oC cases in which lawful wives have chosen this method of self* 
iinmulatjon. 

The names Sotya and Bela are Indian—the former un- 
mistakeably, the second in all probability. Soiya is truth, 
fidelity; the wife who dies in fhi* way is called Satyavati, a 
true, faithful woman, who has performed in all things her duty 
to her husband. Belo is explained by Crawfurd as "retalia¬ 
tion;*' but so far as I am able to reconcile the Balinese explaoa- 
lions with each other, it is rather the Sanskrit wetd '‘s^dea 
and easy death" (Wilson).^ This is rendered clear by the way 
in which it takes pdace'; and further by the fact that the- 
sacrifice of the follou/ers of a prince defeated in war, who then 
die together in an amok, is also called Bela. In general it 
means in Ball "dying with the man oi higher rank" (the wife* 

** fTUs DtMnifig eiv«D in K voa Bek’s Sdinttoh Woerd4nbaek ti 
"fdthijd aato diiM.” In JavkOMe, tfae word coavaja meaniof "Ut 
di« M nfiv with or for aaothsr.” So* tho coveroiu osamptM in Vr«*d«’s 
odiUoB of Boordt’k Dictiourf, p, 1003. 7or otlior «xp!aniU«o&« of 
Urtts «oiys «ad wda, toe Wtlkoo, B$t .dnimhnw, p. 86. Hatj/a it otidoodr* 
an sbbroTuttm of 
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W Itli licr husband, the slave with his roistcc, ihc followers with 
ihe prince). 

Thai female slaves were nnirdercd by men appointed for 
•the purpose, and were afterwards cast into the fire, which would 
seem to be a compulsory humaa sacrifice, most have been a 
fact 200 years ago, and was observed by Zollinger in Lombok," 
but I have not found any trace of it in Bali. The women who 
sacrifice themselves are indeed, as a rule, slaves, for they are 
mostly from the fourth caste (the itldros), at least all the con¬ 
cubines arc; but their imcDolaiion is voluntary.** and neither 
in the or the Bela are they touched by a man. From 
the moment that they declare themselves ready to be bunit 
.alive, ihoy are holy persons; they enjoy all the honours of 
the Pitaras. They may no longer tread the ground, but must 
always be carried. are* even made to them, and all 

' their wishes arc satisfied. Nevertheless, the nucccsMir of the 
^.deceaica simply regards such concubines us the servants who 
will be required by his faiher after his cremation. The women 
themselves are exdted by religious ideas ; a female priest always 
.accompanies them till the moment of death, and describes to 
them in glowing cdlours the happiness of life in Svnrga, ibc 
rise to a higher caste, and bow they will thereby become the 
lawful wives of the deceased. To these deceptions must be 
added the honour and the advantages which the woman's reU- 

**6«« ths ramrt ot the Dut<h •n'soyi Ut Otlgtl, in CrswferS, l‘'d. 
A9k. tol, li p. , 

** ria retersaee t« »>• w» qaoU m ^urawjsU pussae from ins ^ve^k 

JolTctf Jseebs lifd oafieri, Bstevie, 1883, p. 230). 

whese MWVS ci .ttM tehshtUnte Is st the ssise time She molt 'ncMt. end 
d)e leMl UeiMd : '*It is perbsp* tM muob Ih ley thM e wife doea not 
fellow bar hosbud to the hmeei pyre »/ Aar ovn (ru vUl. Thwa ary 
adoatly women who, to all a^vsnoo, volooUrDy throw tbama^vN bto 
tba Am, or, in the Mae of the busbaad baeiag {Allan in bastla, etah^thaQi 
aaleaa on lie eorraa A motbar may aUo follow bar otaiU. t« daaSbi 

a haUothad, Hr meer ; a child, Ita aolbSr ; nay, aren a friend Ua fnaad. 
Bupposing that ibera exist,’ to soma extant, a gauuia sorrow, a holy attach- 
uent (or Has halovsd one, it U Hso m a great maasuta a fact that thoio 
who su^c Ihaot^ms ars hsartily coiMocad that in requUal of that aeh1a 
dead they are (anoediaUly after death ncaivad into Iba Saiyolabt, where 
diay are mrie partaken n unnUorehle joys, so that tharaW at com tbaii' 
aioa are wiped out and they atlaio to aUrnSl bliss. Add to this the 
’infioence of the pnMU who bars, as elsewhere, ere wwerfnl aganta with 
wmaan, and try to indoco them to aeli-sacriAca fay hcMinc tmt M them alt 
iolta,of promiM, and who hrior Hiam by dint of faiHog, prayers, and 
sMptfb^ig driaka, to a itata at mental unbocililT that makes them no 
longer aaceimtaUe lor their actions, and yon will know what Is meant by 
*th«r aacrlfiotiig thamselrae o/ tkair own /fee vaS.'*] 
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cxpeci to recdve from the prince’s successor; the men 
oi her family have a claim to offices; they are made chiefs of 
Dtaas. Pamb’hils Sec. They are therefore the only persons 
who sometimes use means of compulsion to prevent the women 
from retracting. They accompany the victim of the family; 
they keep up the hre, and, if the woman hesitates, tip up the 
plank on which she stands above the fire, so that she falls in 
against her will. These cases, however, are of rare occurrence, 
deception of the imagination, and the use opium have 
generally made the viciims quite indifferent, and they jump 
into the lire us if it were a bath, 

fiighi days after the deuih of a prince or noble his wives 
urc asked whether any of them wish to follow him into the 
hre; those who then state their willingness are accepted, and, 
<lurmg the interval before the crcmatioc, are shown the above 
honouta They cannot easily change cheir minds; the oppoii- 
cion of their relatives, and the shame which would attach to 
eheitb as well as the deceptions of the priesu, hold them back. 
The women who may wish to give in their names after this 
period of eight days are not accepted, perhaps in order to avoid 
the appearance of compulsion. The women who have offered 
themselves to be burnt Icud thenceforward a life of pleasure, 
and enjoy much greater honour than they ever knew before. 
This again is a reason why they should not change tbeir minds 
during the interval, sometimes a long one, before the crenutiM. 

We will hee add some details of a cremation, at which 
women were burnt, in Gyanyar, of which we were eyowitoessca 
On the EOih December, 1847, the prince of Gyanyar. Dewa 
Aftfflgst, was burnt; we have already spoken above of the way 
in which his body underwent cremation. The corpse was fol¬ 
lowed by lh€ three urives (concubines), who became Belat- K 
procession went before them, as before the body: (1) 

Ufwhdra^ (2) Toya. (3) Benten dagnrk They, like ibl body, 
were seated In the highest storeys of the BadeJ, which, like chat 
of the prince, were carried by men, but had only three storeys. 
Alter the body of the prince had arrived at the |^ace of 
<x«aation, the three Betas in their ggdff—each preceded by 
the bcaiert of the offerings destined for her, with armed men 
and bands of music—were condocted to the three fires. 

Their Badfi were also turned round three times, and were 


carried round the whole place of cremtioii. The women were 
ihen carried down steps from the Badts, and up the steps oC 
the places erected for their cremation. These places consisted 
of a square of masonry' three feet high, Jilled with combiuiiblcs, 
which had been burning since the morning, and threw out a 
glowing heal; the persons appointed to watch them fed the 
fire, and at ihe moment when the women leaped down, poured 
upon it a quantity of oil and arrack, so that it dared up to a 
height of eight feet, and must have suffocated the victims at 
once. Behind this furnace stood au erection of bamboo, in the 
form of a bridge, of the tame width as the square of masotuy. 
and about forty feet long, and from sateen to eighteen feet 
high; steps of bamboo led up to it in (he rear, In the centre 
there ii a small house, affording a last resting-place to the 
victim, in which she waits until the ceremonies for her husband 
are finished and his body has begun to bum. The side of the* 
bamboo scaffold nearest to the fire is protected by a wall of 
wet Pisang-stema. Upon the bridge lies a plank smeared with 
oil, which is pushed out a little over the fire, as soon as the 
time fod the leap draws nc|r. At first there is a door at the 
end of the bridge, and this is not removed till the last minute. 
The victim siu In the house on the bridge, accompanied by » 
female priest and by her relatives. They all speak to her of 
the happiness which she will now shortly enjoy with her huv 
band. She then makes her toilet; her hair especially is com 
bed, the mirror used, and her garments newly arranged: in 
short, she arrays herself exactly as she would for a feast, Her 
dms is white, her ^asts are covered with a white slendang : 
she wears no Mnamenu, and after all the preparations to* 
which it has been subjected, her hair at the last moment hanga 
quite loose. When the corpse of the prince was almost con¬ 
sumed, the three Belas got ready; they glanced one toward* 
another? to convince themselves that all was prepared; hue 
this was not a glance, of fear, but of impatience, and it seemecC 
to express a wish that they might leap at the same momenr. 
When the door had been opened, and the plank smeared with 
oil and pushed out, each took her ^ace on her plank, made 
three Stmbohs by joining her hands above her head, and one 
of the bystanders placed a small dove (tihran)* upon her head. 

** [It is called Ketitim ia Melef, sad s kind of ucr«dssM attaobes 
U It] 


Wb«n the dove flies away, the soul is considered to escape. 
They then iramediately leaped down. There was no cry in 
leaping, no ay from ihe fire; they must have been suffocated 
at once. Ooe of the Europeans present succeeded in pushing 
through the crowd to the fire, and in seeing the body some 
seconds after the leap—it was dead, and its movements were 
caused merely by the combustion of the cuaterials cast upon 
the flames. On other occanems, however, Europeatis have 
heard cries uttered in leaping, and in the flxst momeuts 
afterwards. 

During the whole time, from the burning of the prince 
till ibe leap of the victims, the air resounded with the clang¬ 
our and noise of (he numerous baiidi of music. The soldiers 
had dravm up outside the st^uare, and contributed to the 
noise by firing off their muskets. Besides these, some small 
cannon were discharged. There was not one of the 60,000 
Balinese present who did not show a merry face; no one was 
filled with repugnance and di^ust. except a few Europeans, 
whose only desire was to see (he end of such barbarities. The 
Balinese look upon this aemation simply as the consumma* 
don of their religious and domestic duties; no one sees any 
cruelty in it. Yet, as the albpowerful priesu attach Uiclc 
importance to it for their own caste, with their aid the dimlQu- 
don and abolition of these human sacrifices among the other 
castes might be effected. The priests’ iniereu in maiataioing 
it is, alas ! a monetary one—and therefore no help can be 
expected from them. 

The Dumber of women burned in Bali itself not connder- 
able; in Lombok, however, where only POOO Balinese reside 
(the rest are the Mahomedan Sesaktrs), this ceremony is more 
Sequent.** During the time 1 spent in Bali, five or six aema- 
dons of Custit took place in I^mbok. and on each occasion 
from four to seven women efiered themselves up. * This 

** [A full «id inUratlae mcouqS o( Um ■slf.Meriilcs of 1^0 wif« of • 
OusU r* givsci hy Zolliagsr is his srtiols on Xomfioh. /aurrui of /«dwin 
Tol V. p. 6S9, fl. Tho Jooxnsl of iba Dutoh Embsuy to 
nii II. vol. i, p. 62 fl.) slvN s <fMcription of the fusrsi 

ossswuM M (ho bnniiDg ot ths king's metbsr on Uaxob 31, 1£S3, sS 
whlA man; of hor fsmsls lUvw ww» stsbb»d sad bomt. At tb« fiasrti 
of ths two royal prlocss. foriy'two sod tbirb'^oor of their irivst nspec- 
tivoly Ulnw tksijnM'iTM into ths fin. PrixtessM of royal Uood axs not 
praneosly stabbsd.} 
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»cUeQess in following ihe aacient usages also shows iuelf ia 
great oSerings, which cost considerable suras, but at the same 
time add greatly to the fame of the ^ince who makes them, 
and screngthca him for war the cfierings in September 
1846). The explanation of this lies in two circumstances: fuse, 
the Balinese of Lombok, and especially their prince, are much 
richer than those of Bali, where even the reigning princes, 
through the great extension of their families, possess but little 
means; and secondly, the Balinese of Lombok, and particular* 
ly the present prince, are looked down upon, and said to be 
ignorant in iheir rriiglon and their customi. by (he Balinese 
•o£ Ball, and especially by the DevA ugung, whom the people 
of Lorob^ do not acknowledge. Now to refute theae u&* 
favourable o^nions, they show themselves to be mudi more 
precise in the perfonnance of their religious duties than the 
majority of the Balinese in Bali. During th$ two yeers of my 
stay In Ball. I only knew of on$ ca$e of widow-burning hi 
Gyonyar. Bi all the southern States also none took place; 
intelligence from Xarang-Assem and holeleng u uncertain and 
Irregular, but 1 hestrd nothing of the practice in these Scaten 
either. It cannot be asserted, however, that the custom has 
'entirely diMppeared. Widow-buming is considered a necessary 
adjunct to the cremation of great prince, and in the last thirty 
years a large number of women have actually been sa^iBced 
in Badong. 

Nine Belas were burnt with the prince of dsn Passar, 
ygrurak Made Pam'chuttan, Koisiman's father, and three with 
the last pcince but one of Pam’chuttan, Wgrurah O’de Pam'- 
• chuttan (the father of the principal wives of tbe present Rdfa 
■of Pam'chuttan).' One very young wife, who threw hers^ 
tondakking into the flames, was burnt with the last prince of 
Pam*chut^n, Anak Agung Lanang (father of the pfeesnt 
prince).** 

Rdja Kaleran Kangiruin was followed by two wives; osxa 
'kHled herself and became Saiyavali (seeabove)« after the eaample 
set by the wife of the rdja Salya, one of the heroes of *e Mahd- 
Mdrota, known here from the Salyaparvo. Rdja Kaleran 
Kawan was followed by three wives, A young wife followed 

** TaftdMii*\^ oa (luf mcmim doe* tuA piraJt snothw omoB to tandai 

>^• 0 . 
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rSja Halit Kauiman, a n«pbew ot tbe oM Kassiman, wbo died 
very youn^. Some women also followed KassimonU brother in 
Bfilaluan. If the dead bodies in Deft Fauar, which have already 
lain unburicd tor fifteen or twenty years, are burnt, ii is doubt¬ 
ful whether women will follow them. The principal wives 
seldom ft^ow, and iti this ease the deceptions cannot have the 
same effect upon the concubines as when they are practised 
upon them shortly after the death, Rdja Kassimari prevents 
this burning for political reasons, as it mi^t possibly deprive 
him of his prcsiig;ei another reason is the poverty of the 
present prince of Den Possar^ whose revenue has been very 
much diminished by JCewiman, and who will not for years be 
able to amass .the sum required for such a grand cremation,* 

CASTES 

We know from Crawfurd that the fom* Indian castes exist in 
Bali: we will hereafter give reasons vhi^ ^m to show that 
acste hes also existed in Java- 

The names given by Crawfurd ixe^-Brdhman^ Satriya, 
Wisiya, Sudra. The names BTdhmana and Sudra are correct; 
5etriye is the corrupt pronunciation of Kshairiya, which is 
found in good manuscripts {BTohmdnd^purdntt, Rdmdya^, 
&c.}: Wisiya has arisen, through an oral mistake, out oi Vesya, 
as the Balinese call the third Indian caste; the Sanskrit 
ydiiya cannot be rendered otherwise in Balinese; in the Bali¬ 
nese letters the four wc^ds correspond closdy with the Sane* 
krit names, We have shown in the Usana Bali (1.1. p. 254) 
that tha Balinese talin^ has a mark above the line in weeds 
where it represents the Sanskrit di; in the word Wesya, how¬ 
ever, the idea that this tolling answers to an li which is unpro¬ 
nounceable, appears to have been lost. I have nevs yet found 
the mark m the word Wesya xA any manustript. ^ 

The Indian names, however, are not those in common use 
In Bali CO indicate the difference in caste. The three upper 
castes have names with meanings, which axe used both in speak¬ 
ing CO and speaking of each member of the caste.* These Cities 

are i 

** rAMirdiw to S. vu) ^tk, tbs Uak widow was bant M> JB*iigh«ng 
in ^d^chrifl voor Ntd, Indite 1879, voL >. p. 19S) j irat tbis 

is doobax4.j 

** [Bm Jacobs, L 1. p. 86. P- £> vw Bltmtn Vaand^rt, L 1. p. 
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1. Ida for a Brahman; thi$ ii ibo Balinese pronoun of 
the aecoad and third persm in the high language. It is also 
used for the titles of Detxi and Gurti; but when it stands 
alone, it always means a Brahman, who is called He or Thou. 
A male Brahman is called I4a bogus, a female Brahman, max' 
ried or single, /<ia hayu, or contracted, Idayu (see below as to 
(be word Padanda). 

2. Deva is the title of a Kshalriya, both for men and 
and women (e.g., Ifeva agung puiri). Beva means in Sanskrit 
god, and in the language of the suge king (Wilson).: but in 
the lists of names of royal houses in India whtds we meet with 
in Tod'i Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, and in several 
isBCTiptions published in the Journal of the Asiatic Soeiety of 
Bengal, we hnd also the tide of deva (or, coirupced dew or 
deb) added to all the names, and we thus discover that the 
title of devA is used for all Kshatriyas^ not only in BaUi but 
also in India, for every one in that caste can become king, and 
they ace also all called Rdja in India. 

S. is the tide for the Wesyas, or third caste; this 

name is not Indian, at least not clearly. In India the third 
caste is DOC of much importance, and we are dierefore not lur* 
prised that it has not a special title.^ It is quite otherwise in 
Bali (and Java); but few Kshatriyas have come here from 
India; there were more Wesyas, originally merchants, agricul* 
tuiisu, and artiCceri, Since che Kshatriy^ alone were too in¬ 
significant in number, greater honour naturally fell to the more 
numerous Wesyar. They even became kings probably in Java, 
stud certainly in Bali, although they are always regarded as 
subjea to the Deva ogtmg, a pure JCskatnya. For this reason 
a title of honour was also given to the Wceyas, and this is 
‘'Gtsrti." Cveti is never interpreted by the Balinese as any¬ 
thing but^ a name for a Weryo. In Java it is now used before 

Ootkfhi ij in BauskriS '*M«mb]y, mMUor; convmotion, 

bat Mpodally the deptndttu or /vm«r bmuAear 
[T™ MnraUea aspaan w*rj eMbtfnJ in ipiU of FaTn'i qiulliyiBff oon- 
emkm ; im bis iMiamairt Udat, t.v. if taaabla «t oil, it eeold oidf 
4WM Uixo^ 4 npiws«d *djecti74, pot&fAin.] 

'* is troa, fa ti» oim» tat a Wetya la India ; but wbtb doaa 

It mMQ 1 Tba aame i4fya for the Sthairiyot of 7ava (aod Bali) is t« b« 
aw with 4 )ou e (dfva), tad tbaa nauj ©/ nation of 

Afymo (u /fidtoA, « A«ordiog ia Wiljoa : Arya, "4 nusUr, 

th* »Wrd trib« 5 adj. vcotUtnt j Srya, of 4 good family ; mpa«t- 
abla. vUkSraUa ; ^ewto, ppopar ; 4 loastar, «a owMf." 
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the name of God, "GusU atlah/’ and before the names of 
princes of royal blood; Gusti, used before allah, indicates that 
the word is equivalent to tuwan (lord), "nre fact, however, 
that the princes of Solo and Jokyckarta arc called “Gtirtj*’, 
seems to indicate that this family is also of descent, 

and that they retained this title of honour, althougji the name 
of the caste, through Mohammedan induence, had been almost 
lost. 

4. The fourth caste, very naturally, has no title of honour. 
They are the born servants, and can make no claim to marks 
of honour. Courtesy, however, assigns to them in address the 
hypocritical name of ‘‘father" and "mother'' {bapo and meme). 
In speaking of them, the tenn which is also applied to all 
foreigners (Buginese, Chinese, and Europeans) is used—Wiu/c, 
slave, dependent, <x wang (*orong), roan; dicy represent the 
ordinary man, while the* three superior castes trace cbeir des* 
cent from gods and demj*gods. 

Maxed caAes do not exist in Bali, whereas, even in the 
very ancient Indian law-book of Manu, a large number of mix¬ 
ed castes are enumerated. This is to be explained by the fact 
that too few people of the three principal castes came over to 
Java and Bali, and that these probably brought with them too 
few women, to maintain the purity of their descendants, and 
therefore, to prevent the extinction of the chief families, all the 
children remained in tlie cute of their father, although the 
mother may have been of common extraction. 

In India the mixed castes arose in two ways: first, through 
(he marriage of a roan of a higher caste with a woman of a 
lower one; secondly, through the marriage of a woman of 
high caste with a man of inferior birth, l^e first case is not 
considered a disgrace to the mixed caste: the second degrades 
tbe offspring, because this union is a disgrace; and thus we 
have the most despised of all Indian castes—the ^handdt^ 
(Pariiu), the offspring of a marriage of a female Brahman with 
a Sadret. In Bali the first kind of marriage causes no mixture 
of caste ; the children follow the caste of the father, but are 
fofrrior to tbe children of hi^-caste women, and ixi matters 
of succession and inheritance are dealt with as of lower stand¬ 
ing, even though they be older than their more noble brothers 
and sisters. Tbe second case cannot occur, for, in Bali, all 
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marriages of higb<aste women witb men of lower birth (pro* 
vided they are acknowledged) are punUhed wiih dcatb. The 
guilty wornan is burnt alive—a hole is made in the ground and 
^led with combustibles, into which the woman is cast; this 
punishment is called labuh gni (to fall or be cast into the fire). 
The man is weighted with stones and drowned in the sea; thia 
u called labuh balu.^ This penalty, however, especially the 
burning of the woman, is not always carried out so rclentiessly. 
in several cases which came to my knowledge, both the man 
and the woman were drowned; in another case, where the 
guilty man had escaped vei^eaoce by flight, the woman, at the 
command of her father (a Ouffi in Kutta). was killed with the 
ciecse by a relation, her mother’s brother, after having been 
adorned with flowers and fine clothes, and rendered fearless by 
opium and strong drink. 

There arc, then, no mixed castes in Bali. 2u ihc "’Usana 
Bali" (M.p (iiferonc classes of S^dras are mentioned— 
vii., Manttesa. OaduJi, Dangka, Bal\^-haji, Basek, Kabayan^ 
Ngukuhin, Talikup: these, however, are not different castes, 
but are all some of whom have been degraded to this 

caste from that of the Wes^as, and still maintain, in a political 
sense, a higher position than the common Sddroi.^ 

Cka*t4liUtt, nevertheless, exist in Bali, but they are not 
ehanddlas by birth; there can be none such in Bali. They are 
^icted with malignant and contagious diseases, and npecially 
i^prosy. Such diseases are ascribed to the curse of some deity 
or of a Padonda. These persons may not reside in the kam- 
pongs, and are found in such places as the frontiers of two 
hostile States (Martgu* and Tabanan), where they live is misery 
and without intercourse with the rest of the people. I have seen 
ocbers on the high roads; their employments are named by 
Crawfur^ 

Brahuans 

All Brahmans in Bali trace their descent from Padanda Wahti 
Rawuh, who, according to the Brahmans of the present time, 
lived In or was descended trom fLediri; his descendants went 
thence to Majapakit, and from Majapohit to Ball. According 

L p. 34.J 

^ £ok ia N9i. fndii, 1859, vo), i. p. 
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10 the Javanese accouQis, a number of Siva-Brshmans made- 
cbeir appearance in Majapahit, shortly before the fall of that 
place, from India, and fled upon the destruction of tha^ king¬ 
dom to the East and to Bali. The statements of the Balinese 
upon historical and geographical subjects are extremely in¬ 
accurate. According to some, Kedici ^vas situated in Borate 
warsa (the holy land of India). If we accepted this as true, 
we should be able to reconcile the accounis of Java and Bali 
reacting the arrival of $iva*Brahmans at Majepahit; but 
there ar« many reasons against this. Jayoba>ya is said by some 
Balinese to have been a' king in Daraiawarsa; undoubt¬ 
ed Javanese accounts, however, state that he ruled in JCtdiri 
in Java, and all the Kavi weeks .of most importance were com* 
posed under bim and his predecessor, Ayar Lae7gia. The 
Brahmans, who composed these works, must therefore have 
eome from India at an earlier period and acquired the Kavi 
language in Java. We must bear also in mind here the locali* 
zation of In^an places in Java. 

tyaJiu or Bahu Rauruh means "the newly-arhved” (6aHu 
is the Malay baftru; rawufl, Jav.-Bal., is equal to the Mai. 
datan^. He is also named BhagevOn Dvijendra^ the holy 
Brahman prince (dmya is a Brahman, one born twice—the 
second time through initiation into religion and sacred litera¬ 
ture, and through assuming the sacred band. Upavtta). Ind^a 
is generally Ung, prince; thus we have Gajandn^ prince of 
elephants, Rdirftasendra, prince of the Rlksbasas, nam^y, 
RAvat^. His two names, therefore, are not faxaUy-names, but 
fflcnly iadicaic his position; he was the leader of a c^ooy 
oi Brahmans which came from India. Concerning his so)oum 
in Kfdiri or in Majapahif and Bali, the accounts, as we have 
seen, are uncertain; but, accoding to the accounts of the 
priests themselves, the five existing subdivisicmi of he Rah¬ 
mans in Bali are descended from him and his five wivea We 
have : 

1, Brdhmana Kamenu, (Kamenu is in Gyanyar.) They 
are descended from Wahu Rawuh and a Brahman ic woman 
(Bnhmant-Brahmani); according to Indian notions, the^alofle 
would have the full rights and dignities of Biahroaos; yet we 
find that, in spite of their purer descent, they do not enjoy 
greater honour than their breihera who are of inferior birth. 
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The rank of the Brahmana dependa upon thdr ability, their 
pmcnal appearance, ^and thdr conduct, so that even in youth 
the qualities of a powerful Pandita may be recognized. The 
supernatural power attributed to them, and not their docent, 
therefore, determines the choice of die domeaiic priests of the 
princes. Political reasons also have their weight. Br&hmana 
Xamenu are found in BolcUng. 

t. Srdhtruina of Gelgel. (Gelgel is the ancient teat of the 
Deva*a^ng, already mentioned in the account of the Dutch 
envoys in 16$5, in Crawfuxd, History oj the /ndton Archi- 
pslago, vol. ii. p. 244 seq.: it is also referred to in the Mala¬ 
yan ManusCTipt of Abdullah—Tf/drcfin/t voor Hedsrlandsch 
India", Jaaxgang 7, 2** Deel, p. 166—where It is erroneously 
written Gila gila in the translation.) They are descendants of 
Wahu Rawuh and a Ksbatriya woman; they are called Brdh- 
mana^tnittn, and include most of the Brahmans in Klong- 
kong, Msngui, Bangli, and those of Sanor in Badong. The 
last-mentioned place is chiefly inhabited by Brahmans ; none 
of those at Badong, however, are of high rank, but the 
Badanda Agung of Soma wad, and the Padanda Made Aleog 
Kncbeng in Taman Intaran, both belonging to other sub* 
division of the Brahmans, are the domestic priests of the 
princes. Some Brahmans in Bdlalsng, also, came originally 
from Sanor. 

6. Brdhmant^HiUiba. These are descended from Wahu 
Rawuh and a Rshacriya widow (Baiu manis, that is, "a short 
time married’'). Their original seat is the karapong Nuaba in 
Gyanyar; hence came those of Sindhu in Karang'Assem, aod 
of tltis family is the Padanda Agung in Sindhuwaci, near 
Taman Intaran, who, some twenty years ago, left Karang- 
Assem for political reasonst anH was received with gladness in 
Badong.^ He is the chief domestic priest in Badong, and his 
brother oT cousin in Gyanyor. 

4, BrAhmana-moj : descqided from Wahu Rawuh and 
% Wesya womanTheir original seat is the karopong' Mas 

“H# W oorr«epea<U&c» with at a Uim vh«a 0y«iyer, 

with Sai^nf, wu st nunity with Stnans-Atum t he thsrefore icei 
^ imitMa lA Eaw.AsMm, sad, tcmlbw with Ms bnfther, ww io^ud 
^ lee ftfuices of Gffanjfor «Bd Bo&ng, reoeived with meb cenaoo?, 
sold vpoiQtod to Uie ofico of domeetio priwl. 

**01 gStseril, tho firihmiAfr.g«Qit«Q, de«ceed«d from \ Kihsiiriya 
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in Gyanyar. The family of the Padanda Made Aleng Kacheng 
in Taman loiaran came from that place. He is also a domes¬ 
tic priest, and although he is younger than and became a 
Padanda long after the Padanda Agung was already a domes¬ 
tic priest, still, on account of his learning, his morals and the 
Mkti ascribed to him, he is held in the highest honour in 
Badong and Gyanyar. There are also Brdhma^d'tnas in 
Tabanan. 

5, Brdhmana Kayu fdnjua (kaya idnya is literally fmpty, 
tree—thh seems to be an allusion to the position of the woman 
from whom they are descended, for she was a slave, and was 
therefore without education and learning). They trace their 
descent to Wahu Rawuh by a slave. To ihis subdivision be¬ 
long part of the Brahmans in Mtngui. 

The Brahmans are very numerous in Bali; their position 
nt r^arda the prince depends upon whether they are ordinary 
Brahmans {l4o^ or PadanSas~^.e., learned prieste. The for¬ 
mer are dependent upon the prince, must follow in war, may 
be employed as envoys, and may be banished from the coun¬ 
try, if they do not strictly obey the prince's commands. Neve^ 
(beleu, they are of higher rank than the princes, and can 
marry daughters of princes, while the princes may not marry 
Brahamanic women. On account of their large number, a 
considerable portion of them live in extreme poverty, and 
they do not disdain to cultivate the ricefields, to engage in the 
fisheries, and to do manual work for money. 

The Pa4oinias are Brahmans who have received a com- ^ 
piete education from another Padanda (their Guru). They 
must be ihonwghly acquainted with religion and with literature, 

In order to become a Padanda, they undergo all kinds of 
tests, to show their knowledge and their submisShW to the 
Guru. Thus, for instance, they place their heads under the 
Guru’s foot, and drink the water that runs off hisffeec dnriag 
bis ablutions. Many other ceremonies precede their consecra¬ 
tion, and a certain amount of wealth is required to defray 
the expenses, so that the dignity of Pudondo mostly remains 
in a family which has already grown rich by means of this 
•porittoo. Others are supported and helped to become 

ncmm, tmm W U souebS tlWr by ths priaem ia the BUM gevcMd by 
TiTTit^in mil lie Br41iininn“s, desoecdsd froB e Weeys wo^u, 
where Wseyee rale—©n eccOTBt of tbsir connMtion with fbew ewMe. 
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Padandas by che Rajas. The mark o£ ihe dignity U a naff, 
which they receive from the Guru, and which gives 
them power to guide and to punish men in all things relating 
to religion. After this suffi they are called Padandth that 
"bearing a staff/’ Their ocher name, Fai^dita, merely indi¬ 
cates their knowledg:e; Pan4sta is '‘learned.’' and ii explained 
in Bali by pra/wr, Sanskrit, and frintar, Mai. 

The domestic priest, Purokita (Sanskrit idem), is chosen 
from the Padandas by the prince; or sometimes the prince 
helps an Ida whom he thinks clever and upright to become a 
Ptdanda, and then makes him his domestic priest. He is then 
the spiritual teacher (Guru) of the prince, who becomes hia 
iishya or pupil, makes che icmbeto him, and thereby showa 
his inferiority to the priest; he always sits on a raised seat 
(see Crtwfurd, Aitatic Researches, vol xiii. p. 110). The 
domestic priest is consulted in all religious and political matter* 
and even In the ordinary affairs of life, in uking up arms, in 
choosing wives, fee. He alone teaches the worship of the Pita- 
ras and conducts the cremations of the princely families- In 
all offerings, both domestic and for che State, the advice of 
the domestic priest is acted upon ; he ia present in bis elevated 
place opposUe the c^jWrings, and blesses che ceremonies by 
coeana oi prayers from che Vedas. 

Sometimes che word Pvrohiia is applied generally to all 
priests who carry the staff (Padandas). It is these whom 
raffles heard spoken of under the name of Mapervila or 
MapururiUL Purwiea is the corrupted pronunciatitm of Puro* 
' hita, which latter word I first recognised in good manuscripts; 
maperohiia (or mapunvilc.) means the being a purohiUij or 
(he colleetit/e Pvrohitas.^ 

Gun* hka, “teacher of the world,” is a name allied only 
to a few chosen Purohitaa or Padandas, who present offoinga 
for an entire kingdom; there are one or two of these in each 

''(Tbs dsAilsit det^a ic writUo is Jsvadms sad 

^ C’TlM is aoS an ordiDary iokaa of courier ia Bali. Tb» 

Bpp*r cMUs OBly msb* it (o tb« princa, ted to tba PadtfiM who ara Ovrv 
toka. Tb« raMon of thia 1«, Ovat to filia Mobsh U addod an inward 
Ivvnia a! ravsnnea out of a Utttra ar (ha Vadas { by ^ 

onsr pano&s of rank tbej wonld bnicbla tkamMlTat too miioh. 

wplte aM o n fonntrly liran [TijdteMft oaof M I, Jasrs. 8,. 

4) of. Pviwta, by nuafis of ytiraa sad ita, tbu falls to iha ^uid- 
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of iJw diSerent State* in Bali, They arc Ihe special Guru* 
and counsellors ot the chief prince, and are also the Gurus of 
the ioi^ of the world, or the subjects of a Stau. 

The prince can also call other Padandas to perform less 
Important religious functions, and the smaller rdjas (who are 
of inferior birth) can likewise choose a Guru out of the rest 
of the Padandas. 

The present Guru lokas in the southern States, who exer* 
ciac great influence upon the aciiom of the princes, are : 

In Klonghcnt^ 

1, Padanda IVayahan Pidads, who ii a Brdhma^c- 

nuaba (beii^manis). 

2. Padanda X’tul Ngrurah^ a Brdhmana-gdniiffn. He 

lives in the kampong of Dawan. 

In Gyonyar^^ 

1. Padanda tVayaJicn XoAeran^ a Srdfimo^a^uaba, 
couiio of the Padanda Agung in Bachng. He lives 
in the kadaion of Sindhuwe^i, in the kampoog of 
Kramas, 

In Budong— 

1. Padanda Agung, Brdkmaria-nuaba. He resides in 

Sindhuv/aCi (or Somawah'), near Tarndn Intaran, 
and is the fatberdn'law of 

2. Padanda Made AUng Kocheng, BrdhmOpa-mAS, in 

2'4man Intaran. 

In Tabanan— 

1, Padanda Jumpung, Brdhmapisgdmttfrt, in Pasekan^ 
to the north of the ka^aton in Tabanan. 

In Afengw— 

1. Padanda Palu, Brdhma^a kayu Muya, reside* in- 
Kab^aba. On account of their low birth the 
Brdhmotya kayu idnyo appear to receive muds lesa* 
respect than the rest: yet we find a^Gum Ma 
among their number, although the men of Badong 
assert that the people ia Mengui arc grossly 
Ignorant. But Badoog and hCci^ui are cH4' 
enemies. 

•jTie Brahmans also have many wives from among the 
people, halt the children always remain Brahmans," There ts- 
EUSce, r., p, 228, Sbst Uu ch^drsn ol a prissS by u 






ooc a single one of pure blood, but, at any rate, care is taken 
chat a Brahman does not have too much ^Adra blood among 
bis ancestors. If, in three generations, no woman of high 
birch has manied into the family, the desc^danu lose all 
rank, and are treated by the princes as Sudras, and are ol^ged 
to perfonn service as vasals. It is the same with the other 
two upper ca&cea 

The Brahmans’ wives of low extraction, especially if they 
have children, are ennobled by the husbandj their rank in life, 
it is true, is much inferior to that of women of high birth, 
and their husbands give them nothing (they have to maintain 
themselves and iheix chUdren), but. after death, they are burnt 
as Brahmanic women, and enjoy the honour of the Pi tans. 

The women of high birth share in all the privileges of 
their husbands. They are also instructed in the Vedas, them- 
selvas frresani efftrings w'tk the mumhUng of the Vedas, and 
assist the Belas at acmations. piey are also called Padanda, 
with the addition of istri, which is the highest title for women 
in Bali, (In the Sanskrit siH only means "woman/’ in Bali 
•"princely woman,” compare putrt,) 

K9»ATmYAa 

In India the Kshatriyas, the second caste, are, according to 
law. those who, alone, bear arms and defend the country. The 
princes are of this caste. But, in the present day, there are no 
longer any pure Kshairiyas in India; even the Rajaputras of 
Rljasthaii are not regard^ as of pure extraction. The profes¬ 
sion of arms has thus come into the hands of the whole people. 
The same thing has occurred in Bali. The rijaa and their 
families, at least, are said to be Kshasiyas, but this is but 
ptraally the case. The highest prince, the Deva Agung, is a 
'Kihatriya, but most of the other princes are of the third caste, 
the Wesya^ The Kshatriyas no doubt came to Java only in 
'Small numbers. In Java the Usana Jawa enumerates Kshatriyas 
of Ko^pan (Panjis-seat), Gtfgtoig, Kediri, and JanggattL The 
chiefs the court of Jouhl or Kedin, who'were Kshatriyas and 
Wesyas, are mentiOTicd in the Rcngga Lowe. This, the largest 

womMi of lower rsak m o»lled Bujangpe, bat tSsU Bpwhars cans tc my 
kaowUdg*. 9 m bslow rapoeting ^ word Bttjevga [ths noM la sb« 
MCCua «a OteU m Java.] m tie Tif^ckrift v, K. f., Jwrgmg 7. 

’P* ybd iTirions {PemeU. knppsAa, &o.) ot Bnhffisoi 4rs ins&tioaod, 
waoM'MsasSea I did aot dinwvw, ia vpita of ray repeated ingoiriM. 
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kinjfdcun in Java, did not contain many Kshatriyas; cttey arc- 
called Mahisa or K’bo (buffalo, to indicate their stren^h), and 
Rangga (Jau. ronggo); their names are as follows : Mahisa 
Bungalan, &‘bo Wilalungan, K'bo Slluman^ K'bo Jerang, K'bo 
KtMigara, K’bo Ckaluk, K’bo Tki, K'bo Taiuktak, K\ Mehisa 
Sapati, K'bo Mundarang, and further Rangga Rangga 

Mayang, Rangga PaJana, Rangga Ralengsong^ Ranggq, Pasung, 
Rangga Wirada, Rangga Rabete, Raatgga Sumbi, Rangga Sam- 
pana, and Anuranggo SwiUng. These are all the Kshairiyas. 
who existed in the largest kingdom oC Java, A particular sort 
of creese is attributed to each of them, and these creeses have 
crossed over to Bali through Majapahic, The Kshatriya families 
themselves, however, have not crossed to Bali, with the excep* 
tion of the Deva Agung and his half-brothers, Arya Damar and 
six others, The pure Ksbaixiyas were probably exterminated 
m the numerous Javanese wars, and in the destruction of Maja- 
pahic, and the royal family of the Deva Agung also seems 
have once (either in Bali or Java) been on the verge of extinc* 
tion, for the reigning princt Taruna (a youth, unmarried) bad 
no children, Here, however, a new race was raised by a priest, 
Dong hyang Kapokisan, out of a stone, batu henggotig (see 
Us. Bali, p, 544), The race thus sprung from baiu henggong 
reigns in BoU at the present time, and from ic the ICshatriyas 
arc descended. The descendants of the half-brothers (Arya 
Damar and the others) were in later times degraded to Wesyas.. 
Thus all the Rihacriyaa now existing in Bali trace their descenc 
from the Deva Agung—a fact which would surprise us. foe 
thefr number is considerable, were it not chat there are but 
few of them in Badong, Tabanan, Mengui, and Karang'Assem; 
and the rest can have descended from the one Deva Agung 
(who lived 400 years ago) just as well as 800 Gusti Pam’chuUan 
in Badmig, councir^ cmly the heads o( families who ^ve houses 
of their own. and are marned, may have sprung &om the Rijsr 
Ngrurah Sakti Pam’chutcan (who four generations ago was 
prince of all Badong. excepting Jarnbe}. At the present day 
the Rshatriyas are sdU reigning only in Rlongkong. Bangli, and* 
Gyanyar; fcxmerly there was also a Kshiiriya dynasty in Bole* 
leng, descended from the Deva Agui^, and Us descendants now 
live in Badong. This dynasty was expelled by Wesyas seven 
generations (}) ago. The same thing took place in evher 
times in Karang>Assem, 
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Two hundred years ago (1635) ihe Kahawiyas and all the 
princes of Bali seem siiU to have been subject to the Deva 
AffUDg, who is called fnince of Bffli by the Dutch envoys of that 
time. The authority of the Deva A^Dg was very much weak* 
ened by a war with Karang-Asscm about a hundred years ago, 
in which the andent seat of Gdlgfil (to the east of Klongkong, 
near the sea) was destroyed, Since that time Karang-Assem and 
Boleleng, which was conquered by it, have no longer paid 
homage to the Deva /^ung. Soon after this, also, an insigni* 
ficanc Deva in Gyanyar raised himself to the rank of a great 
prince by expelling the relatives of the Deva Agung from the 
varioua provinces which form the present Gyanyar, The new 
dynasty of Gyanyar, however, returned to the sovereignty of 
the Deva Agung. Bengti, where a Kshatriya prince also rul«, 
acknowledged the Deva Agung until recently, but now lias no 
.connection wiclx Klongkong, Tahan&n has withdrawn from 
the supremacy of the Deva Agung, because Karang Aisein and 
Boleleng do not pay him homage, Thus there remain only 
Menguij Badong, and Gyanyar which acknowledge the Deva 
Agung as Sovereign of Bali. Karang-Assem and Boleleng use 
she name of the Deva, Agung as their Sovereign whenever it 
suits their purpose, but they pay him jao homage (imhoh) 
.and send no presents (or tribute) to Klon^oog. fiadong also 
yields him but little, and. In fact, has always been opposed 
to his intereau, although openly it pays him homage, sends 
envoys to him, and contributes a little to great offerings and 
feasts in Kiongkong. 

Dessak, BradM, and PwigaKan arc names of Kshatnyas 
who have much Sffdra blood in their veins. 

Wesyas 

This caste, from a pc4ilical point of view, is at present the 
most important in Bali. To it belong the princes of Karatg- 
Assfm. Boleleng, Mengui, Tahanon, and BaOong, and also tbe 
•prince of Lombok. It is much more numerous than efre 
Ksbacriyas. Tlte race of the princes of Karang-As.temj Boleleng. 
Mengui. and Lombok is descended from Palih Gaja Madda, 
the second general <rf Nfajapahit, who, together with Arya 
Xfeunar, conquered Bali; he was a Wesya of Nfajapahic, while 
Arya Damar. the chief conqueror, was a Kshatriya, and a half- 
hrother of the prince. Arya Dainar was the ancestor of the 
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^uice. Tabanan and Uadong; these, however, arc now 
having apparently been degraded to ihU caste, about 
300 years , ago, by the Deva Agung. The reason of this de- 
gt^tion IS said lo have been that these Kshairiyas wore .heir 
hair after .he manner of the Wesyas. In the present day .here 
IS no percepabie difference between the Kshairiyas and Wesyas 
in ihe mode of wearing the hair; the Deva Agung wear it 
«Kt^as the aiwent Kassiman did, and .he young Kshatriyas 

sometimes loose and sometimes 
^hd up (.n the Siva.nc manner) at the back of the head 
The .rue reason was no doubt political; it was desired to 
humble the powerful race of Arya D.inar, and the res. of the 
Kshau.yas, who were descended from the Deva Agung and 
were already very numerous at that time, endeavoured to ob- 
Mill mors power. This object was not attained but the princes 
Of Tabaiun and Badong have remained Weiyia. 

w Kahatriysa of Daha and 

Mtjapahit bear the title® of Mahisc or K‘b9 and Ran£g<u Petih, 
Dming, and Twn^ggung are given ai name# for the Weiyae. 
Manim, who jn Java now occupy ihe lowest pwiiion among 
the natjve cbic£i, can, according to the Balinese, be of either 
catte; thii it explained by the original meaning o£ die word 
in Sanekrit it means "MinUler/' and is thm applic¬ 
able to any one who fille tbi* position, whether he be Kahatriy# 
or Wetya. Patih alio waj a much higher rank in andent Java 
and Bah than it a in Java now: Gaja MaddA. who It stated 
to ^ ancestor of four princely families in Bali, and it 
regarded a« the intamatiMi of Vishiju, bears the title of PatiA 
And further, the first Deva Augung (see Usafta Java) appoinw 
the cotKiu^ ot Bali and governor of Tabancn, Arya Darner, 
to be Patih or first Minister, who must be consulted on all 
occasions. Of the Javanese tiUes we also find cha^ of B'htH 
m Bah; it belongs, however, not to members of one of dre 
^ upper castes, but to Sfidras, and is equal to mandurin 
Java. In Bali they are called Parb’kel, Pamb’M, <x Preb’M- 
^original name is Pra^Kcl, which, Uke PragusU and I^adeva 
ftntially pronounced Peigusci and Perdeva) means the asseisblr 
of the keif (Gustis and Devas), ' 

Of the principal Wesyas of the Court of Daha (Kediri) 
the following are named in the '•Usana Java”: Manin 
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JCaia Mudong, TununggMg FarungsaK I^rrumg 
I>rawalika, GeM Fasah, Lobar (ihe a*«« of lim shape 

i» idll u$ed by the prince* in Aarang-Asscmf according to the 
Pasaka in Ng«(»A«w), Limpung, Buta tVilis, Bubar Bale- 
man, Jatak Kateng^ng. From such We*ya families, as well as 
from the real brothers of Arya Damar, a great number of 
Balinese have sprung; but all. except the descendants of Arya 
Damar and Paiih Oa]a Madda, are of no importance, and most 
of them have become dOdras- A few still bear the ««« « 
Gusci and have foUowcrs, hut the rest are. in all icspecu. 
the dOdias. The reason of this is, that their foteftchcis in 
Bali were conquered and displaced by the races of Arya Damar 
and Paub Gaja Madda. 

The Wesyas were originally intended for commerce, agri* 
culture, and the exercise of arts aud handicrafts. ThU is known 
IQ Bali but the principal Gustis despise these occupations, and 
ihev are only disposed to carry on trade for the sake o6 
obtaining the money required for opiumsmcklng and cock- 
fighu. Trade, however, is not solely in the hands of the wesyas; 

all the other castes, also, take part in it. 

In order to become better acquainted with the present 
posidon of the Dewa* and Gustis ia Bali, we shall give here 
an account of the princely faraiUe* and their descendants. 

The Pwncecv Famiues 

We have already referred briefly to the fact that all the Keha- 
uiyan princes, and all the present Kshatnyas, trace their 
dcKenc to the Deva Agung. The jainces and Gustis ot Tab^ 
nan and Badong are descended from Arya Damar; and, final¬ 
ly. the princes and Gustis of Mmgui, Karang-Assam, Bolel^g, 
ttd Lombok derive their pe^gree from Poah Gaja Madda. 
This cariiea us back to the time of the conquest of Bah by the 

Javanese of Majapahic. , „ „ . • 

• An andent connection between Java and Bah la indicat¬ 
ed ia the Usana Bali Bali was in the possessiem of evU spinla, 
or riants, that is, the Balinese were not yet Hindus (comp. 
Abdullah, in the Tijdsck, voor Neirlanda Indii, Jaajgang 7, 
vol ii p. 160 , A few Hindus from Majapahii had 

s temple in Baxuki (so-called after the Indian seipent-kuig 
rasuki who in the Indian and Balinese mythology, accom- 
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panies ^va and plays aa important part. They were oppress¬ 
ed, however, by the infidel princes and people. The account 
of the descent of the godo and the defeat of the Maya Danawa 
and the demons indicates the triumph of Hinduism. The 
The Vsana Sali does not tell us by what earthly means this 
religion was. established, and the reason of this seems to be, 
(1) that, in order to aitmn its frill sanctity, .the reA’gJon must 
be introduced by ihe gods themselves; (2) that it tifos desirable 
Of necessary to spare the feelings of the conquered people (the 
orighial Balinese) by representing them as conquered, not by 
men, but by gods. The Usana Bali is intended only for the 
people. 

In the C/sam Java, however, we And traces of the true 
conquest. It is represented, here, as taking place immediately 
befc^ the over of the Deva Agung, the chief of Maja* 

pahit; but at that time Bali (according to the same C/jonai 
Java) bad already become a province of che kingdom of Msja* 
pahit, and is merely subdued a second time after ai revest of 
the governor, The institution of castes and the Hindu religimL 
evidently existed in Bali previously to this, as is dear alio 
f rom the narrative of Abdullah; but the revolt and the defeat 
of the Governor of Bali a€«ded an opporcunicy of dividing 
Che land among the nobles of Majapahit, and the jM'ince of 
Majapahit, or his son, came to reside in this island after the 
fall of the kingdom of Majapahit. Thia destruedon of 
Majapahit was effected, acccxding co the Javanese accounu. 
by Muhammadans: according to the Balinese, the kingdom 
and dey were deserted in consequence of a disease caused by a 
buta (demon). 

According to che Usana Jaxta, Axyar Daman and Patih 
Gaja, Madda were sent from Majapahit in the capacity of 
generals against the rebellious Ball Aiya Damar conquers the 
north, while Patih Gaja Madda remains inactive In Cbe south; 
but, on the approach of Arya Damar, the latter portion also 
submits to this victorious general- The tiossing over of the 
^nce of Majapahit is caused, acccading to the Usana Java by 
tits appearance in Bali of a demoniacal king, Mraja Danoue 
(aootiier ifidd; ihffeferel); the latter is of the family <rf Moya 
DanotMS in xbe Usata Bali, and r e f er s to tiie event chat forms 
che subject ot that writing. At that lime Arya Damar was in 
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Majapahit. and on the ncnpt of the intelligence that thia 
lUksasa Mraja Danawa is exercising his power in Bali, the 
prince of Majapahit himself sets out ^inst Bali with Arya 
Damar and his whole army; after defeating the Raksasa prince, 
who, when he can resist no longer, fiies away through the air, 
the prince of Majapahit esuhli^ed himself in Gtlgel This 
account is obviously improbable, and was pcrfiaps invented to 
conceal from the original Balinese the manner in which, and 
the reasons for which, the prince of Majapahit, or his son, left 
hii kingdom to settle in Bali,** 

^Vhat would seem nearest the truth in these accounts is 


this: Arya Damar had subdued r4belious Bali, and a^n com¬ 
peted respect j<n the prince ef Majapahii; a short time after- 
xvards the kingdom of MafapahiC feil to the ground {through 
WOT or other disasters), and the suavving prince or one of his 
sons, came over to pacefui Bali The Balinese naturally regard 
this arival as an honour, and look upon the loss of Majapahit 
is of litUe moment, for they say that place (and all Java) be¬ 
came jnfested with evil spirits. The princes do not seem to 
have easily forgotten the loss of their great kingdom in Java; 
hence their continual wars with Siambangan, and even in 
Passuruan (Raffles, vol iL p aOO, Htstory of Java). 
whence, however, they finally had to withdraw. Blfimbangan 
(the country near BanyuwangC) for a long time still belong to 
Bali. The wildncsa of this country is pardy owing to the 
wars with the Balinese, who were unable to hold it. It is 
Temarkable that the oppowie side of Bali, Jemlrrana. is alio, 
to a great extent, desolate ; here, as in Majapahit, the reason of 
this desolation U said to be that the dwelling of a king of dc' 
moaical form made the land unsafe- But both Jembrana and 
Blambmgan wcta really laid waste by the long wars between 
Java and Bali, and, even now, are little culdvaied, more^ 
securiry’s ^e than from fear of the demoniacal king, The 
longing of the Balinese to regain their lost country has shovm 
itself in the expedition of the Bolelet^ against Baoyu- 
Ttrawi oLd« the Englirfi rule. They have also atrapted to 
gain in the East what they have lost in the West-^hence the 

'•Th« /eve do«a not ths hum rf Ui« 

anfr Ds74 AaeM in BslL Msootivif. te otter •cceunti, bis 

flbi* is by Baffles sad confirtwd by the 
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conquest of Lombok and the attack ^ S^mhasua, where cbey 
were slopped by the Dutch Government. 

After the settlement ^ the Deva A^ung; in Bali at Celgel, 
the land is divided am^^ the chief men in the army and the 
Couru Arya Damax received the great land of Tabanap, and 
became a Patih, first Minister of the Deva Agung. 'fbe p^nce 
could not undertake anything without consulting him. and 
this privilege descends to bis offspring, and forma the ground 
of (he present grievances of the princes of Tabanan and 
Badong. who never forget this ancient privilege, and, ai the 
Dcva Agung does not keep the old promise, no longer omsider 
themselves bound to him. Badong. however, preserves, tfx 
political reasons^ the appearance of subjection. Arya Damar 
also obtains the title of Ary^ Kmehtng (Kenjeng or Kengjtng^ih 
the title for princely Javanese invested with authority, and is also 
given to the Hesideni, the Government, &c.}. The number of his 
men is said to have been 40,000. Smallor govern»sbips were 
also given to Arya Damar's brothers; to Arytt S«nio, the ooua* 
tries of Pachung, the present Marga, belonging formely to 
Mengui. but now to Tabanan; ta Arya SeMtng, the eounuy 
of Pinaiih, since conquered by the princes of Badong. but still 
a separate kingdom; to Arya Waringin, that of Kapai in the 
present Mengui; to Arya Blog, that of Kabakaba in Mengui; 
to Arya Kaffakisam^ that of Habiansemal in Mengui; to Arya 
Hinchaluku, chat of Tangkas in Kiongkong. Besides these 
brothers of i^ya Damar. Arya Menguri is meatioMd as 
governor in Dawuh in KarangAssem, and the three principal 
Wesyas> Tan Kuier^ Tan Kawvr, and Tan Mundur (names, 
really, symbolical), also receive a domain. In the "Pamen- 
danga," a sort of history of the princes and priests, however, 
of little value, the governorships allotted to these noblea are 
somewhat different, but, at any rate, this work mentions Padh 
Gaja Madda as governor of Mengui. a fact confirmed by all' 
Balinese, but omitted from the Vsana /floo." We thus lae 
BaJi,,at the very outset, divided among govemom; these could 
soon change from governors into independent princes, such as 
we now find. In tlje year 16S5, accordkg to the Dutch Envoys, 
the Devn Agung seems still to have been, the otdy prince in 
Ball, and it is probatde that he was regarded as sudi and had 

Tbs V$ona Soli bsWsys partidly for tks rtes sf Arys DunM*. 
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influence over the whole of Bali until about SOO years a^, 
when Gelgel. hla ancient seat, was destroyed. Ihe coun* 
tries adjoining Klongkong, Bangli, Gyanyar, and also Bole- 
leng, seem to have been immediately under the Deva Agung. 
and were then, in course of ticxie, given as governorships to 
members of bis family. Here also, after the degradation of 
the race of the Arya Damar, were the only remaining Ksba- 
criyss, but even these were partly expelled by the Wesyas. 
The history of Arya Damai's descendants is remarM^le only on 
account of the conquest of Badong and the founding ol this 
kingdom. The race of Patih Oaja Madda has much more in* 
fiuence upon the history of the wb^e of Bali. This chief, the 
second general of the princes of Majapahit, had his seat in 
Mengul The palace of Mengul is one of the oldest. Abdul¬ 
lah (supra) even makes the Deva Agung reside in Mengul 
from the flirt; the information I have obtained as to this point, 
however, agrees widi the Usana Java, where the Deva Agung 
has his first seat in Gelgel; proceding subsequently to Klong¬ 
kong. To Mengul belonged, besides the present country U 
that name, the greater portion of Badong (the smaller, east¬ 
ern portion of Badong, formed the kingdom of Finatih, which 
in later limes was subject to Mengul); and, further, a portion 
of the present Gyanyar, Krames, and the land of Marge, which 
now belongs to Tabanan. It was thus a considerable domain, 
and as large, if not larger, than Tabanan. Arya Damar’s 
brothers had, it is true, various portions of the present Men- 
gni, but they all appear to have been speedily subjected to the 
pow« of Oaja Madda and his successors; the kingdom of 
Finatih alone ranained under the descendants of Arya Damar 
but it became tributary to Mengui. The position of Bali at 
this period (about 250 years agio) may therefore be thus des¬ 
cribed r Klongkong Oyonyar (with the exception erf Kfamo^), 
BangU. arfd Boleleng behsiged to the Deva Agung and to 
pvasggaafos (governors) 6i his family; Tabanan to the descen- 
Sasii of Arya Dama; Mengui with Badong and paKs of 
Gyanyar aud Tabmum {Kramas and Mdrgo) to the descendants 
of Gaja Madda. Karang-Assem was prtbahly edU under the 
desceodants of Arya Manguri (at least paitiaUy). A change in 
this sOite of affairs was caused by the prifices of Mengui con¬ 
quering Kaiajig'Asscm, and a Gusd of. Tabanan estal^luxig 
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hinsdf and his descendants in Bandcag, and forming a $epa* 
rate independent kingdom, after being for a time subject to 
Mengui. 

Another and a more important change began about one 
hundred years ago, in consequence of the war of Karaag*Assem 
against Klongkong. The cause of this war was the putting to 
death of a prince of Kanar^Assem, by command the Deva 
Agung. The prince in queuion did penance after the manner 
of the Indian yogis ; he gave himself up entirely to contem¬ 
plation, and, thereby, neglected all outward worldly ihingr so 
much that he grossly transgressed decorum— eg, he allowed 
his e:<aeraenc' to fall where be happened to be suing. When 
he was in Klongkong, he conducted himself in the same man¬ 
ner, and thus offended the Deva Agung and the noble* of the 
court of Gelgel. On hi* return journey, he was killed from 
an ambush by command of the Deva Agung, He left three 
«ODs who immediately resolved to avenge his death. The 
penance performed by their murdered father rendered ihw 
power irresistible in the eye* of the Balinese; the real fact is, 
however, that the race of Gaja Madda, which then pouesa^ 
all the extensive country of Mengui and Karang-Assem, was the 
most powerful in Dali. They defeated the Deva Agung and 
dcKToyed his royal seat in Gelgel. The Deva Agung retamed 
his territory, however, and seems, from this time forward, to 
have fallen into the state of dependence under the Karan^ 
Aasem family in which we now find him, Peace was resided 
by marriages, and Klongkong was held in subjecti^- The 
wife of the Deva Agung last-deceased was a princess of 
lUrang-Aisem, and governed the whole land for him so com¬ 
pletely that she even dared to murder another wife of hff 
husband, a princess of Badong. From this time the dedme 
of the pewff of the Deva Agung i* principally to be datrt. 
He was a conquered prince, and, although he rAained nis 
territory, and the conquered remained in outward appearance 
his inferior, yet his prestige among his own people was smous- 
lY lowered. In addition to this, the princes erf Kareag-^seje 
no h»gcr performed feudal service in Kl«»8Jtoog, but 
conceded to the Deva Agung the title of /:«f ruter of Balu 
withow paying him tribute. 

This victory had yet otha mponant caisequeoces for 
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cbe family of KaraDg-Assem. The conqueror* of Klongkong 
could without much difficulty also attack Boldeng, where 
dynasties had already changed several limes, and which at that 
time was certainly in a weak state. They took this country 
also, and one of the brothers became king of Boleleng. At 
chat time the most ancient dynasty of the Kshatriyas had al¬ 
ready ceased to exist in Boleleng ;■ the statements of the people 
of Badong asserting that it was driven from the throne seven 
generations ago, retiring to Badong, where it still lives, sub¬ 
ordinate to the ruling Wesyas, but yet of some distinction. (It* 
head is the Deva Made Rahi in Rutia. who has obtained the 
chief command of that place from the rija* of Badong.) One 
of the succeeding princes of Boleleng, also of Wesyan blood 
(being descended from Arya Beletcng in PinatlU), was 
he. however, did not hold the kingdom long. Whether he ex¬ 
pelled the Kihacriyas is not certain, nor is ft known whether 
the family of Karang-Assem immediately succeeded him. 

The last exploit of ihe victorious brothers of Karang- 
Assem was the conquest of Lombok, Here, also, one of the 
brothers remained as prince, keeping five thousand Balinese 
Emilies with him, from whom the present Balinese popula¬ 
tion of Lombok have sprung. 

In the south, the Gusli family from, Tabanan had, In the 
mean lime, subdued the whole of the wesern portion of 
Badong, namely, Pinatih; the eastern portion was conquered 
somewhat later. 

About the same time (three generations ago) the family of 
the Deva Agung was also robbed of its possesions in Gyanyar. 
and an inferior Deva (FungaKan). named Deva Mangis, found¬ 
ed the present kingdom of Gyanyar. 

A hundred years later, therefore, we have the following 
state of affairs in Bali:—(1) The Dffva Agvng in Rlongkoog, 
ordy in name still prince of all Bali, and with his tcrric<*y 
reduced to Bangli and Klongkong. Bangli, however, had its 
own princes, who were also Kshacriyas and dacended from 
Je Deva Agung, but of lower birch than the Kshatriyas in 
Klongkong. In Gyanyar the relations the Deva Agung 
were conquered by a Deva of insignificant rank. (2) The 

t ^ d«iht. Ib thsfc esM h>w can Esblnrsi h^n rolsd 
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family of Gaja MadtU ruling in M«ngiu, K.arang*A$ieiD, Bole* 
leng, and Lombok. Mengui, their original country, had. hovr* 
ever, already lost a large piece of (erricory to the newly arisen 
Badong. (3) The family of Arya Damar in Tdh43nan and in 
the newly founded Badong, 

Since (bat time there have still been quarrels without end 
among the eight States which we have mentioned. We say 
eight, for Pdhyaogan was not a separate State, hut belonged 
formerly » Bangli. and now to Mengui, and Jemhrorui has 
also, always, or for a very long time, been subject to Boleleng 
—it was conquered twenty years ago by Badong, but retaken 
by Boleleng. 

The most frequent wars have been between Badong and 
Mengui. with allies Karang^Auem and Boleleng; and between 
Gyanyar and Mengui, allied with Baogli, The new kingdoms 
of Badong and Gyanyar soon became allies, although they have 
had a few small wars with each other, when one*has been for 
and the other against the party of the Deva Agung. In gene* 
ral. they maintain friendly relations with the Beva A^og, 
pay him homage, and send him a few presents. To show 
the present condition of Ball, wc will now speak <A each State 
in particular. 

]. KlongKong, governed by the Beva Agung, is the smal* 
lest, and is not a rich country. His men are said to number 
6000, Formerly there were member* of his family in Nagara, . 
Sukawati, and Pejeng (aU in the present Gyanyu^. the family 
also had Boleleng, buc it was driven out thence and went to •• 
Badong, In Bangli. also, the Esbacriyvi family is no longer 
related to the Deva Agung. but, down to the most recent 
period, the Kshatriyas of Bangli were always true followers of, 
and paid homage to. those of Klongkong. At Resent, Bangli 
and Klongkong are bitter enemies. Gyanyar. B^oiig. iid 
Mengui acknowledge the authority of the Beva Agung by 
presents and envoys. Karang^Assem and Boleleng acknowledge 
him as supreme prince, but pay him no hom^. and, alchou^ 
they aa in full harmony with Klongkong, they do ao as an 
endrdy independent State. Towards the Dutch Government, 
however, (hey make use of the pretended power of the Beva 
Agung, in order to represent th^ acta as contrdled by the: 
Deva Agung, and to ta^ refuge behind him. Tabanan, Bangli, 
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and Lomobc4: do not oven acknowledge the superior rank of 
the Beva Agung, much less give him pnsentx 

The name of the paesent Dcva Agung u G'de Putiaj* 
bis sister, the daughter of the above-mentioned princess of 
Karang-Aseem, is named Beva Agtmg Istri, The Beva Agung’s 
mother was a Sudra woman, but the deceased Deva Agung had 
no male chUdren by noble wives, and thus the son of a Sudra 
waman was obliged to succeed him, 

t. Gyanyor^Tlm State is governed by Dew Pahan^ a 
ra of D^ Mongii, who died in October 1847, The family 
is Kshfitriyan, but of low descent ,(on account of coo much 
mtermixture with Sudra blood), and is called pung«*a« 
(pungaiian means falUn). Beva Pahan’s great-grand/ather, 
named Beva hfangis, was the founder of thU State. He was 
commander of 200 men in the dessa of Gyanyar, and was 
under the Punggawas of the Beva Agung, who were governors 
in Nagara, Sukawad, and Pejeng, and relations of the ruling 
Beva Agung. By deceit, violence, and poison he gained the 
mastery over these punggawas; and conquered from Mengui 
the country of Rramas. On account of his infamous deeds, hU 
ptMsccing. Ik-, he is said to have changed after death into a 
wpent, which was kept foe a long time in the palace at 
<^yar« but disap^ared in the last few years. His success 
in all his underiakinga was probably owing to the fact that 
he began in a time when Klon^ong wu detoied by Karaog. 
Assem, and deprived of all power. Gyanyar, however, has 
^ submitted to the Beva Agung as the supreme ruler, and sends 
him numerous presents, which cause him lo foiget that his 
nearest relatives are disgracefully oppressed—for the former 
punggawas are still living in Gyanyar, but they are under the 
oommand of a Pungahan. It thus appeus that, all over Bali, 
noble birth is not suffident to protect a family, Here, too, 
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ihe stronger conquen» even though he be o£ the lowest extrac¬ 
tion, Such a victorious family is then again elevated by noble 
marriages. Gyanyar is stated to contain 85,000 men, but not 
mow than half this return can be laltea as true. It is one of 
the mosQ fertile and best*cultivated districts of Bali. 

Gyanyar is allied with Badong, and acu as mediator in 
the disputes between this State and Klongkong- Its auitudc 
towards KarangAssem is neither friendly nor hostile. lo the 
]as(j Dutch expedition against Boleleng. Gyanyar, by cemm a a d 
•of the Deva Agung, sent 6000 men to assist; they arrived coo 
late, however, and were not the best soldiers, but, on chc 
contrary, the refuse of the kingdom. • 

Gyanyar ha* had many quarrels under the three princes 
bearing the name of Deva Mangis, chiefly with Bangli and 
Mengui, but also with other Statea. At the conquest ^ Mengui 
by Bad^ Gyanyar was aUied with the Utter, and Vecoived a 
piece of territory on the frontiff Kad^xiraiotx. Gyanyar’* frieDd* 
ship towards Badong is not to be relied on; hence the new 
•campongs built by the raja Kassiman on the frontier cf Badong. 

3. Bangli.—The signing princf is Dtva Put« 

TangMan.** His family also is dcKcndcd from the first Deva 
Agung in Klongkong, but in rank it stand* lower than the line 
of the Deva Agung*. Formerly this family ruled over two 
State*—Bdngft and Tanum-Baii. Tbi* clo*e relationship was 
not suflicient to prevent the prince of the form®’ State from 
sriang the latter and «tcirpating it* prince*. The same thing 
has, however, occurred to the familiea of Rarang^Assem and erf 
Lombok. Until about ten years Bangli was attadied to 
Klongkong; the prince of the mOK warlike in Bali, 

wa* cOTnmander*iDchief (Sfndpati). It* eamicy*with KljmgkoDg 
was brought about by the i^uence of the princes* of Rarang- 
Assem, who wa* married to the deceased Deva A^ng. In to 
many wars wdth Karang*A*sem, Bolcleng, and Gyanyar. how¬ 
ever, it lo*c part of it* territory in the neeth, and lately also 
Pabyangan, which lies south of Bangli, and is now divided 
from Bangli itself by a strip of territory acqiured by Gyanyar. 
'Pahyangan has been w<m by Boleleng and ceded by this State 

(• Pvto i* mlwd to » p*r«o& •* vboM Urth th« gTSAdiaChw or gr«s)d- 
mother is stffl 



u> ihe Deva Agung, who again has haiided it over to the 
government of the priiace of Mengui, his Punggawa 

r>eva AguDg, and has 
entered into friendly rclauofia with Tabanan and Badcar, which 
^wever, the iwrounding howile States tender of little account" 
The war with Gyanyar has recenUy been stopped through the 
influeoa of Badoog. The country has also suffered nothing 
Karang-Assem and Boleleng since the tim Dutch expe-’ 
diuon; now. however, it is in great danger from the union^ 
these two States and of Klwigkong and Mengui. The men ot 
Bangii are ibc bravest in Ball and it is only by vinue of this, 
ijuality that they have been aWe to heJd their own against so. 
^y powerful enemies. Women also bear arms in thh counerr 
There are only fifty firearms in Bangli.» ' 

*. The reigning prince is Anak Agune K'tui 

Agung He murdered his elder brother, who was the first 
prince; the widow of the latter, 3yMg Agtmg, however, stili 
has much influence. The families of KaranrAssem, Boleleng. 
and Lombok are of MenguJan extraction. Patih Gaia Madda 
^ govenw U Mengui. According to some tomuntt. this 
ranh c^ja Madda was an incarnation of Vishjju, who has thus, 
also anumed she body of a Weaya. The story probably origi- 
aa^ when the family had subdued nearly the whole of Bali 
and Lombok. Another account says that Patih Gaja Madd* 
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vanished from the earth and left no children, ilic house of 
Mengui being descended from Ki Yo«k, who married the grand¬ 
daughter of Arya Damar against the will of her father, Aryn 
Yauin. In tndent times Mengui included the whole of wcstein 
Badong, while the eastern portion, the State of Pinatih, also 
acknowledged the supremacy of Mengui among tic descendanw 
of Arya Belcteng. Besides this, Kramas and Kadevatan of 
Gyanyar and Marga, in the m<mntain range of Tabanan, former¬ 
ly belonged to Mengui. Kramas was conquered by Cyanyax, as 
we have seen; we shalll speak of the rest in connection with 
Badong Mengui was for some time, about twelve years, under 
the dominion of Badong. but ii now apin free from that 
kingdom and stands as a separate govcrtionhip under Rlong* 
kong. The house of Mengui is not only of the same origin 
as that of Karaag-Aasetci. but is also allied to it by ft very recent 
mamage bnween the prince of Karang-Aasem and a prince* 
of Mengui. Mengui muH obey blindly the order of the Deva 
Agurg; it U, however, hostile to Badong and Tabanao, and is 
nearly neuiraU«d by iw position between these States, The 
small piece of territory belonging to Mengui ou the sea-coast 
is very much coveted by Badong which, by obtaining it, would 
touch the frontier of iu ally Tabanan. This piece of territory, 
however, is strongly defended by iu rocky coast, which only 
leaves open a small path. 

The hoKility which exists among the Balinese is shown by. 
among other things, the diversion of water; Mengui, for ia- 
stance, has dug a new bed wi its territory for* a river which ^ 
fcrmcrly flowed into the sea in Badong, and by this means has 
left dry the rice-fields of Grobokkan on the borders of Badong, 

5. Kanmg-Asiem^Thc reigning prince is Ngntrah^ G’de 
Karv^g-AsMfn. The family is that of Osja Madds, and He 
country was conquered by Mengui more than hundred 
yars ago. A list of the names of the princes of lArangrAssem 
is given in the "Pameod^np," a work wMcb we have mention¬ 
ed above, but nothing is stated as to their acts. In the "Usana 

** jyffrvpoA n»—^ •ooMthiaa OT«rsbsdo«», s ps^ 

eac lad aiso »Kilt of h^nru Th* ptiooss of the 'Wnyo rs» nOMlr 
Ibis Utiot th«v QTsnhsdow «nd prot4et tbs Isbo. Tdb pnaos ot 
Utfurai hu ooS this 3Us, for hi* coortry bslenp to Eoagkong, sad ^ 
n^y satreaMd to tfa« prcssnt prUics as s fisf of EleOftong : ffftuTCS. 

Angtvrah. M m Jot* Lvr«h, $> chisf of Um fourth rsok. 
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Java/' ihe governorship of Dawuh in Karang-Aswm i» held 
Arya Mangui; it is not ceruin whether that family had ihe 
whole rA iUrang-AsjenwpoMiWy part of it was in the pojseseion 
of the Deva A^ng. By the ctaquest of Karang-Asscm by the 
house of Mengui. Kloogkong was cut off from Bolcleng. and 
the powerful royal famUy in the cwiquered Sute afterwards 
found it an easy matter to subdue Boleleng by itsdf. 

No State has waged so many wars as Kanng-Assem. We 
have spoken above of Che victory over the Deva Agung and 
the destruction of Oelgel. The couequmce of this waa the 
subjugation of BoleUni and LomboK and the fitmily wouii 
perhaps have ended by making itself master of Bali, Lomhedt, 
and Sen^awa (Sembawa was actually atucked, but was spared 
^rough the intervention of the Dutch Government) but for 
its numeioui civil wars. Many of the princes of Xaiang Aiscm 
and of the conquered Boleleng were expelled by members of 
their own family. In Lombok, also, the two princes of the 
house of Karang'Assem were at war with each other nine years 
ago, with the result that the chief prince, that of Karang-Aiaein* 
Lombok, wu defeated by the prince of Maiaram, and corn^ 
mitced suidde. Of the fUrang-AMem-Lombok family two 
children were saved, a son and a daugSiter of tbb Iw, prince, 
and they are now living in Karang-ABein-Bali.** The rest of 
the family, including the women raurda^ each ocher in true 
Indian fashion, in order not to survive the shame of defeat. 
They even wished to murder also a European who had sided 
with them, in order to go to heaven (Svarga) all together. This 
method "of quitting life by the members of the family murder¬ 
ing eads other" is also regarded in Bali as a Bela, and here 
also the Indian meaning of the word wela ("sudden and easy 
death," see above) is applicable. Since the fall of Karaug- 
Assem Lombok, the princes of Karang-Assem-Bali, of Boldeng, 
and the DCVa Agung, who is independent of ftiem, have been 
eziemies of Lombt^, and do not acknowledge each o^er as 
lawful nders. The prince of Lcanbok, which is alto oiled 
Selaparang, is Ngntrak K'iut Kantng-Assem. 

Karang^Assem is the most mountainous country of Bali, 

I *’ PerbftM thsis sols dwcMdsnU havs now bett kOlsd hj tits priAes 
UsUrimXombok; M sD b« vm formerlv in eenaUai drssd of 
Cams Uwfql of Lom^k. 
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and grcwa little rice, but the dense population is very skilful 
in manual wcrk, especially in wood-carving, whereby they gain 
their livelihood. According to (he autements of the Balmeae* 
ic concaina 50,000 men able Co bear arms. 

6. Boleltng.^The prince is NgruroA Mude Karang-Asstm. 
The fannly comes from Karang-Assem, and thus it originally 
descended from Mengui and Patih Gaja Madda. The present 
prince is a brother of the prince of Karang-Assem. Many 
dynasties have ruled in Boleleog. Seven generations ago the 
Kahairiyan princes of Boleleog, relations of the Deva Agung, 
were expelled by a Wesyan family: to the Utter belonged 
Ngrurah Panjt, a descendant of Arya Beletcng. The surviv¬ 
ing Kshatriyaa of Boleleog now live in Badong. Boleleng was 
finally conquered four or five gen^tions ago by Karat^Assem, 
buc chii did noQ put a stop to the wara, for the meiubers of 
tb« Karang-Aasem family oi^d not agr«e together. The most 
profound peace reigns now. since two brothers have filled the 
thrones o£ Karang>Ajcem and Boleleng. According tx> Balinese 
statements, Boleleng has but 12,000 men capable of bear'ing 
arms; perhape so few are returned in order to represent its 
conquest by the Government as of little importance. 

The well-known Gufti /rla^feg is a cousin the prince.; 
his father was murdered by the late prince; yet the son now 
reigns, whilst the lawful king is but a shadow. 

7, Tobantin.—Prince Ngrurah Agung. The faauiy 

is that of Arya Damcr, which is liud to hhve remained pure, 

here this is at any rate unprobable, and In Badoog is 
unoiie, TabanaD does not engage in many wars: ic has sutfer 
ed defeat a few times from Boleleng, but has never been ectixo- 
ly conquered. In the war with Mengut, in which the vdiple 

chat State was conqua^ by Badoog and ixs alliea, Gyaoyar 
and Tabanan, Tabsman received the mountamdisBiai oT 
Marga- The more recent quarrels with Mengui •are ci no 
importance and never result in anychii^. The men of Taba-^ 
nan understand the art of war much less (ban the other Bali* 
neae. Two caen of Tabanan are calcinated to be no 10007 
than a match for one of Mengui, and the people of Bandong 

** The U6I9 of it dvavt UHd «n prioce*, boi is i| only 

M*d b«eore nion* in sfisslhng of aspsCisUy dlsMfigQtshsd pnAns. Tb» 
rsjs of Tbbttaa’h« iS ai «ls6 in Ptta’ekntea. 
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add to this that one man of Badong U. equal to two o£ Mengui.* 
The men able to bear ans» are stated to be 100,000 in 
nuDiber(?). Unda the prince Tabanan stands that of 
Kediri, a rdauoa of the former, ruling over a iderably large 
tetri tory. 

Another Punggawa of Tabanan is the prince of the Marga 
already mentioned; the latter is not a Weaya. but a SOdia. His 
ancestor was a seller of palm*wlne (Ouak), who enanaged to gain 
the favour of the prince of Mengui, and by him was made 
Punggawa. When the toricoty was transferred from Mengui 
to Tabanan, the prince of Marga recained hU po^don. ;(Hia 
distria grcAvs most of the cofiee in Bali.) This instance is 
the only one which has come to my knowledge of a ^Odra prince, 
but it indicates the decay of the institution of caste. One often 
hears the nobles say that Bali must go to the bad now that the 
3ddras or children of dOdra mothers become kings. Compare 
Deva /Igung raja Pam’chuUan. 

8 . Bedog—'The three princes who together rule this State 
ar^—(1) P^grurah G'de Pam,'chuttan, (Z) Made f^agntrah in 
Oen pMsar, and (8) Ngrurah G'4e (KasHman). This sute hat 
been formed graduaUy. The western portion formerly belong* 
ed to Meegui, and the eastern, the State of Pinatih. tio the 
deecendanis of Aiya Beleteog, who acknowledged the supre* 
tnacy of Mengui. Pinatih lies Co the eastward of Kasrioutn, 
from the frontier of Gyanyar to Tanjang, oppoeite Serangas 
(at Che place where the roadstead is on the eastern side). Id 
comprises Gunung Rata, Sanor, Taman Intaran, Soong, and 
the IdaDd of Serangan, and is a very fertile district The poorer 
western portion with Grobokkan, Legian, Kutu, Tuban, Jem* 
bdXfji, and the southern corner of Bali (the point of the table* 
land called by the Balinese bukit, the mountain'range), were 
immediately und^ Mengui, to which State also belong the 
P’kSn Baddhg, a much*frequented place of trade. The founder 
of the Sute of Badong was a Gusei of the royal house of Taba* 
nan. In a manusaip< which was lent to me. and in ainch a 
brief enumoation of the names and marriages of the princes 
of Badong was written at the end of another werk, he was 
•called Ourtt Ngntrak Beta; he had settled in Tabanan in the 

** R«CMi «xp«ruofi« donsg; tbs third Dntdi «i^4dit4oD do«s not eon* 
4na tidi suTtaon, Bsdrag hsvia^ u is Ioovb, b««o 


kampoog of Buahan (Buah<tnd and JdmBe mean the betel-out, 
pinangj, and ij therefor called—(1) AnaA Agung ring Buahan 
bumi Tobanan (the prince in or of Buahan in the land of 
Tabanan); he w« the younger 8<m, and aoughc for a place. 
From him to the raja Kaauman, who now h» the tupenie 
government, there are ten generations, hut until we come to 
the great-grandfather of thia man, their hUecay ia little more 
than a liic of name*)» He went from Tabanan to the P'kcn 
Badong, and lived there in the house of Ki Sedaiian, a itldra 
(the name S'dah meana sirih; this name renders the matter 
somewhat open tt> suspicion; was it necessary exactly that the 
pinang (hush) should come to the sirih ?) He thus had no 
palace, nor does he seem to have had a governorship, nor a fixed 
residence in Badong, for his son or grandson again comes, from 
Buahan to Badong. His sister manied the Gustl Aguog, the 
prince of Mengui, but left no children. The reason of hie 
departure is said to be that he went to sedt a governorship 
in Mengui, an object which his ion or grandson seems for 
the first time lo have attained. 

2. Anak Agung K'tui Mandesa: this prince, the son or 
grandson of Ngrurah Bola, went from Buahan, in Tabanan, 
to the Gunung Batur, the mountain which vomiis fire, on 
which Dewi Danu or Oangga is woishipped. This was evident¬ 
ly a pilgrimage j he did penance on the saaed mountain, in 
order to obtain earthly power, Thence he came'to Badong 
and lived in the house of the M'M (B'Aei) Tinggi, to the 
south of the jriace of aemacion of the present Pam’chuitan, 
in the dessa of T'gal. His surname, Mandesa, is said to have 
been given him because he resided at first in the house of a 
mandesa (it is possible that be himself was nothing more th^ 
a mandesa, a kampongohief), With the aid erf the M’hel Tinggi 
he soon managed to gain a large number of ftrfkwers, the 
result of his penances, and became a Punggawa of Weoguf. 

3. Anak Agung Pededekan, son of the last mentionedbe 
also appears to have been a Punggawa. 

_ ** The dsU of ft wftr with Sld*aiwi (1562, comspondmE with 1660 *,».) 

II tooad in the miaojci^ of th# Wrigft (Hrgft, which wm liot to mo; is 
^ KftTftng AMftni (eidontn) with thtir lUiM, M^nrai, 

hsd sttftciftd sad iiiTMUd Bftdong, bat, had not coagOwod h, 
i» tho QQlj hutoncftl fics ohroftolaficft% daUnnlnftd wh^ cam* to my 
toowWrt in Eft]}. It appfttn to hftVft oocujT«d hi Ui» tine of Gojti 
Njomfta T’gflh. 
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4 . The ihree sons of the last are Ov^ti Wnyahan Tgeh, 
Giuii Nyofwm. Tgeh and Gusti K'tut K'di. The second, 
GwK Nyoman Tgeh, is the ancestor of the succeeding princes, 
and increased the power of the house. He married a woman 
of noble family (prom*) of Bvahan. He was brave and cunn* 
ing, and had a body of picked troops. One of his wife’s tisterv 
waa married at Klongkong co the Dalem (Deva Agung), and 
died as a Saiya; and the other married in Mengui the Gusti 
i^^ng, and became the ancntxess of all the Gusti Agungi 
(princes) of Mengui. These noble alliances and his personal 
qualities added to his induencer and he seems to hat^ 

ed the whole of ancient Badong from Abia»^7\mhvJ to Gtogor 
Pam'chiUtan, and Kassinwi. It is not certain when the wW 
with Mengui b^n, but probably he and his eon, and grand* 
■on after him, were Punggawas of that State. 

5 . Curts Ngmrah Jambe hiihik (he is named Jambe, b^ 
cause his mother was from Duahan, or Jambe, in Tabanan). 

6 . The two sons of the last mentioned* by one mother* arc 
Anak dgung 0'4e CAiogqr and Anak Agung Tlae ring baiu 
Krotok. Their mother was from Fasw/drort* a place in the 
present Pam'chuttaa; the Aryae Panelaran were at that time 
Kill WesyM, but afterwards they were degraded to Sudras. His 
wife was also from Panataran, and he seems to have founded 
Pam'chutitn, or to hava made it his residence- Parn'chulian 
is daived from p'chut, an. ox*whip; the descent of the race 
of Pam’chuiun from an oxdriver is found in Abdullah 
(Tijdschnft, vii, 2, p. 166 sqq.). It is admitted in Badong that 
the wife of one of the anceMon was of humble origin* the 
daughter of an oxdriver. but ic does not appear that the wife 
of^ak Agung T’laj ring batu Kxocok was of such low birth ; 
had she been so, her son Ngrurah Sakti Pam’chuttan would 
not have attained sudr great distinction and power. 

At th& time there were princes' capiitals in Tgoi; this is 
the most ancient, and was founded by tlK sectmd prince. T'gal 
lies to the south of Pam’chuttan—the priodpal family, of 
course, resided hare; thence was descended the family io Then 
Badong, whidi had palaces both here snd in Zehatriya, north 
of Den Passar. Gatogor, to the north of Pam’diuttan, was 
also a capital, founded by the elder brother of Anak Agung 
TIas ring bacu the fam% still exists, and has prO' 


bably been spared oo. account oi iu near reUiiMisliip with the 
line of Pam’chuttan, The descendants became Punggawu of 
Pam'cbutUn, and afterwards of X)en Pa&sar. 

Pam'chuttan, finaQy, the capital of Anat Agung T'l« ring 
batu Krotok, was at the ume the seat of the younger line, which, 
however, was soon u> unite the whole of Badong. 

7, The sons of Anak Agung Tla ring baiu Krotok are 
called putras, princes. They arc—<«) Anak Agung ring 
Pamfchuiian, also called Ngrwoh Sakti Pam^chuilan, (b) Guffi 
Mad^ (c) Gutti K'txU T'labaft. Of the last two nothing 
is known. The Cr« is h« who founded the power of Pam’- 
chuttan. He had obtained that great power by means of a 
aeese pussaka,*' called thence his name (super¬ 

natural power). He subjected the most ancient capital of the 
princes of Badoog in T'gal, and waged successful wars against 
Meogui, from which he wrested the territory from the present 
frontier of Mengui to the point of the table-land. He appears 
to have been the first who was regarded in Badong as an in¬ 
dependent prince. He had five hundred wives ; the principal ones 
(pTOfni) were from Tangk^ban (Dangli, thus an intermixture 
with Kshatriyas), Galogor, and ManguK From this prince are 
descended ei^t hundred Gusti Fam’chuttan, who, on account 
of their near relacionibip, are regarded as the support and 
strength of the land. But where brother is ready to fij^t against 
brother, such a strength is imaginary, These eight hundred 
Gustis have a common sanctuary in Pam'chutcan, where they 
ttraet ;^pear once ^ month, and in case ol absence have to pay 
a pen^ty. 

Besides Pun'chuotan, the kingdom of the Jambes alsc» 
existed at that time !n F’ken Badong and Rshatriya (the last 
being merely a country rewdence of the prince). They also 
gained distinction by subduing the kingdom of the 

eastern portion of Badong. They were stilf of importance at 
that period, and really of nobler birth than the prince xjf 
Pam’chuttan, Galogw had transfened itself to Pam’chutian 
as Pupggawa, 

Kgz^ah Sakti’s prindpsd sons were : 

fl. (a) Ngrufoh G'4e Pam'chuHanj devata di Ukir^n (who 
died in UVfran); from him are descended the present jivinces 
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of Pam'chuUan, of whom we shall speak hereafter. (6) Ngrurah 
Mayurij in the palace of Mayun** on the opposite side of the 
liver to the east of Ka&siman. This palace no longer exUu; 
all the materials of which it wa» built have been taken to Den 
Fassar. (o) Ngrurah Kaleran, in the palace of Kaleran; to the 
nor th of Pam'chutian, which position is also indicated by the 
name KaUran (nc^'thern). Utile is recorded of these fences: 
of course they, coo, had wars with Meo^i and other Sutes, 
but they have done no prominent acu, and are overshadowed 
by the fame of dieir father and their descendants, Pam'chutian 
remained and still remains the chief seat of the family: the 
prince of Pam'chuttan alone can obtain the Abbufuka^ that 
is, can be anointed as prince of the whole realm. 

9. The most rema^ble of the descendants of the three 
sons of Ngmrah Sakti was N^rcA Madt Pam'chuttan, the 
son of Ngrurah Kaleran. This chief married the daughter oE 
NgTurah Mayun, thereby uniting two portions of the posses* 
sions of the Pam'chuttan family, and founded the palace of 
Kassiman. Not concent with this, he attacked the Jambes in 
P'ken Badong and Ksbatriya, and conquered their territory 
after a severe struggle. He was supported by Pam'chuttan and 
Gyanyar, whilst the Jaoiibes received aid from Nengui. Great 
must have been the slaughter in the palace of P'ken Badong*^ 
it is spe^en of with terror to this day. The fate is alio lament* 
ed of the murdered Raja Jambe, who, the people say, was 
entirely blamless, and had given no cause for the war. He 
had his revenge, however, upon his conqueror, according co 
the belief of the Balinese, for be was bom again in the family 
of his foe, aa his grandson, and the one of noblest birth, a 
circumstance which was an omen of great misfortune to that 
family. The conqueror began to buQd the great palace of 
Den Passar, but died before it was half finished; he had 
already t^en up his re»dence, however, in the new palace, 
and in hhn began the line of the princes of Den Pasear; the 
palace in Rassimah was still inhabited afterwards hy bis wife 
from Mayun, and was finally given up to bis second son 
^according to birth), the still Uvir^ Raja Kassiman. This 

** lifdyvn is tbs suns u ifais, ‘'tihs niiddls or sscond sod {or 
•dfea^tsr).^' This now oo iofigsr «zisU is Bsdong: tbs isco&d piiics 
sous fy&ily of Pso’drattea is e^od i^ode. 
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prince, for the sake of distincUon. is called <ievata di made, 
“died in the middle”" .(made—the middle—is here Den 
Paster,** which, both from ihe rank of its prince and from ice 
situation, comes between Para'chuttan and Kasaiman). Hje 
numerous quarrds with Mengni and nearly all Bali have been 
without result. Even Tabanan has once fought against him, 
at the desire of the Deva Agung, antk to save appearances, 
burnt a single kampongi in reality, however, Tabanan and 
Gyanyar have always remained friendly to Badong, but they 
were obliged for political reasons to assume the appearance 
of hostility against tlicir ally. Badong has neither gained nor 
lost teiTitory under bis rule, while it has become an indepen¬ 
dent State. The quarrels with the ether States were caused 
chiefy by the aggressions of the Jambocs. 

10. The sons of ihis prince, besides many of lower birth, 
were—(o) Ngrwah Made Pam'chuiton in Den Pasaar, (h) 
Ngrurah Kasarruin in Kassiman, Ngrurah Jambe, who lives 
near Den Passar. All three are by different mothers; the first 
is by a mother from Pam’chuttan, daughter of the Dev&ia di 
Vkinn (Ngr. G'4^ Pam’chuttan) and a princess of Tabanan- 
This prince wu younger than the prince of Kassiman, but as 
he was bom of a Raja-woman he took the highest rank among 
the som. Kassiman, the old prince who still lives, is the son of 
a Gusti-woman of Pacn'chuttan, iVgrureA Jambe is the #» of 
the daughter of the last prince of Kshatriya, who was forced to 
marry the conqueror and murderer of her father. By birth he 
would be more noble than Kassiman, and equal to Pam'chuttan. 
but the decendanis of a conquered prince can never again 
acquire rank in Bali. His noble birth is acknowledged, but he 
can make no claim to the throne. ♦ 


The prince of Den Passar, called after bis death devata 
di Kskalriya, was an ally of Gyanyar and Tabanan. Theie 
three began a fresh war againn Mengui, which was carried on 
more by artifice than by force of arm; the Punggawa of Mafga. 
fee instance, who at that time was subject to Mengui, being in¬ 
duced to surrender to Tabanan. For fear that he would lose 
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all his terriiwy in this way, the prince of Mengui gave hi» 
land in fief to the pcince of Den Paster, and remained in 
possession of Mengui es Punggawa of Badong; he only lost 
Marga lo Tahanan, and KadewaUn, a small piece of cerritory 
on the frontier, to Gyanyar. After this arrangement, the four 
southern States were allied together against Raiang-Assem and 
Boleleng, the old enemies of Badong and Tabanan, whilst 
Klongkong remained neutral. This state of affairs conUnued 
uadi shortly after the death of the prince of Den Pasaar, which 
took place In 1S29. 

The prince of Den Passar continued the building of the 
palace at that place, hut did not finish it'; we see it now in the 
sute in which he left it. Most of the building materials had 
to be found by the conquered State of Mengui. where limber 
was obtained from the mountains this artirie being very scarce 
in Badong. He had several noble wives, but hii only son of 
noble birth, Ngruiah G’de Puira, died a short time before 
his father. This was the one already mentioned, who was con¬ 
sidered to be the last rftja Jambe born again, which belief his 
own father shared. He was regarded as certain to bring mis¬ 
fortune upon the family, and it would seeto thati he did not 
die a natural death. In the compact with Mengui, the ^Ince 
Of Chao land had declared himself a vassal of Ngrurah Made 
Pam'chutcan and hia ion Ngrurah G'^e Putra. The death of 
both without a previous renewal of the compact enabled Men* 
giii to regard itself as discharged from Its obligations towards 
" Badong, and h soon, in fact, withdrew from them. 

After the death of Ngrurah Made Pam'chuttan, Kassiman 
was the only prince of importance of the family of Den Passar, 
an^ he thus gained the supremacy in Den Passar and Kassiman. 
During his broihcr^s lifetime tlitee two nearly came to blows; 
Rassunan had already placed his country in a sure of defence, 
but! this dvil war was prevented by rhe interv^tion of Ngrurah 
G’de Pam'chutian, the, then prince of Pam'chuttan. 

The eldest surviving sou <ii Ngrurah Made Pam’chucuu) was 
Ngnerah G’de Oka. He would have become prince of Den Passar. 
but he would not acknowledge the supremacy of Rassiman, Kassi- 
man, in oKijunctioD with the prince of Pam’chuttan, compelled 
hjpi, hpwever, to leave the country anH banished him to Tabanan. 
this did not fseveni; hm from acting against KassLman. From 
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Tabanan he went to Mengui* and, both here and tn BangU, 
gained friends who 'vere willing to suppwt him. To streng¬ 
then his party still further, he released Mengui from iB vassa¬ 
lage CO Badong, under the pretext erf being his father’s heir, 
and gave it to the Deva Agung. The latter hastened to make 
use of this gift, and was able to do so without scruple, because 
the prince of Mengui had only sworn allegiance in the contract 
with Badong to the deceased princes Ngnjrah Made Pam- 
'chutcan and his son Ng^rah G*d* Putra, The Beva A^ng 
then commanded that Ngrurah G'de Oka should be received 
again in Badong, and this command was obeyed, for this prince 
had made hii appearance with & numerous army from Mengui 
and Bangli. Ngrurah G'^t Oka afterwards carried off Kain* 
man's wily daughter, and took her to wife. Old Kassiman 
again made use of this do confirm bis power over Den Pissar: 
he was now in fact the prince's fathtf. Not long after this 
marriage, however, Ngrurah C'd Oka died also. The sudden 
deaths of this prince; his brother, and bis father lead us to 
suspect unoatuml means, but I cannot assert, nor would 1 
willingly believe, chat they were applied by Kassiruan. This 
old man, ir is mie, rook the best advantage of circumstances, 
no only in Den Passar, but also in Farn’chutian, of which we 
arc about to speak. The present prince of Den Passar is 
Ngrurah Made, who, against his will, acknowledges old prince 
Kassiroan as supreme prince in Bgdmig. but, nerertbeless, i$ 
independent and endeavouring to increase bis power. 

Ptun’^uttan, since the time of Ngnmh Saku, has been ^ 
the ddef seat of jHinces in Badong. The family of Den Passar. 
however, has, by its wars, aoquired great fame, and under 
fCassiman's father and brother haa in facd held the supteme 
authceity, notwithstanding the nominally higher rank of the 
prince of Pam’cbuttan. We have seen above, that the eiden 
son of Ngrurah Sakti Pam'chutun tCN^ up his residence in 
Para'chuttan. His name w'as (fl) Ngrurah G'de Pomfektutan 
devaia ri Ukiron (Ukiran is a place in Pam’chutiUQ). He was 
succeeded by his son (9) Ngrurah G’4^ Pam^chiutan efeutfo dc 
Munehui; both were always allied with thrir more famous 
tdadens in Den Passer, and this friendship was msdaulned 
by mamages. The last ^ince of noble Mrih was (10) Ngrurok 
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G'de Pajn'chutun dcvaia di he was was anointed,* 

played an impoctant part in the wars of Kastman's faiher* 
and brother. By command of this prince and Kasslman’s 
brother, his cousin Anak Agung Lanang oossed the sea with 
an army to Jembran», and conquered this country, which 
belonged to Boleleng. Anak Aguog Lanang went thither 
because the prince o£ Den Pasaar wished to banish him from 
fiadong. This fact also shows the supremacy of Den Passar 
at that time. Jembrana was soon Ion again, however, and 
subsequently {11) Anak Agung Lanang (about 18S0), after the 
death of Ngrurah O’de Pam’chuctan, who left no sons, became 
prince of Parn’chuttau. He was not anointed, but yet enjoyed 
greater renown than his son. the present prince. He had no 
sons of noble birth; he only bad by a Gup<^ik (concubine) the 
two sons new cailed (12) Wgrurah G’da Parn’chuHtm and 
Ngrurah Made Pum'ehuttan. These, during their fa timer's 
lifetime, were his Parakans, who carried afuer hint liU sirih* 
box, <(c. After the death of Anak Agung Lanang, a great por^ 
lion of Che Punggawas of Pam'chuttan would not acknowledge 
his ion as prince* on account of his low birth. Kassiman, 
however, who in the meanume had also obtained the supreme 
power in Den Passar. supported the new prince. Some Pungga- 
waa {9g., Deva Made Itahi, in Kutta) lutotitted, and a GusU 
of Legian fled the country and tocA re^ge in Gyanyar. 
Kastman then established the new prince In the ancestral palace 
of P&m'chuttan, and his authority, by marrying him to the 
daughters of Ngrurah C'it Pam’t^uuan, the cousin and pro^ 
decessoc of his father. These women are the principal surving 
members of the family, and their illustrious birth enhances 
that of the prince, who is hiroself, as it were, his wife’s inferior. 
HiT principal wife’s name is Sagung* Adi, another is called 
Sagmg Made, and a third Sagung Oka. Sagung Adi has now 

*'The looinUAs «f a priaes* (Stas.) U p«rfotta«d by tfa» 

C M (tbs Qnn lokss). In Budo a ^ U only Mkss pfsee at PMD'obotUa. 

OTw io b* ADolnM, tbs princs most bs both of nobis birth lad 
instriKM in ^ rsU^os dotiss. Tbs prlnos el Psra’obnttsn rsfsnsd to 
in tbs tszb vss s nubi j hs bsd stUiusd the poeition of * ssini by pensacss 
(nsTeds). 

** SopvAO Dssnj s pdnosss, born of s pnnesjy fsthsr «nd moUisr. 
.Ssyu, one Wooss motbsr was only a Omts'vomss. aagwi^ is dsriead from 
Sofv from oyu. spod, which *a bavs also foafld to bs n 
ssiBs for (hs ffliM Brihusns (T^oyKj. 
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aseumed the naiii« of Rain, which we h&ve also seen was done 
by che prince of Tabanao. 

Kassiman’s intervention in the affairs of Pan’chutian gave 
him the supreme authc^icy in this part of Badong also. He 
is regarded as che father of the princes of Den Passai and 
Pam’chucran, and uses circumstances very cleveriy to keep those 
princes in dependence. 

The prince of Den Passer, Made Ngrurah, and his brothers 
K'tut Ngrurah and Wgrurah K'tid, were all b^n of mothers 
of low extraction, and, had they a brother of higher birch, 
would not have the least claim to rule. Be^des this, YJvoi 
Ngrurah is in opposition to Made Ngrurah, and asserts chat 
be has a better claim thin the latter, He has several of the 
Punggawas on bis sidev and Made Ngrurah is therefore obliged 
to invoke the aid of his unde Xassiman tc^ mainialn hie post- 
cion. Kauiman, howevff, it would seem, does not truss Made 
Ngrurah, who has inherited much of his father's ambitious 
character: he therefore does all he can co uphold the power of 
Pam'chuttan, and has enriched the prince c^ that country hnd 
invested him with a certain renown. The prince of Fam’chuttan, 
therefore, dares not dispute Kassiman's authority: he is of low 
birth and a peaceful disposition, and would also have to fear 
the house of Den Passar, which considers itself raised above so 
low a birth by the deeds of iu father and grandfather. The 
prince of Pam’chuttan has not the abhish^a; althou^ be is 
a man of about forty-five, be is not yet sufficiently insDructed 
in hie duties and in religion; he has performed his duties to 
the Pitaiasi, having, with all due ceremmy, bumij his father, 
and built a new domesefe temple, wdueb was finished a year 
ago; yet it appean that be will not receive the al^sbeka dur¬ 
ing Rassiman's lifetime, and, in the event of.'bis death, tkis 
would also, perhapa, be prevented by the opposition of Den 
Passar. The prince of Den Pasaar has not fulfilled bis duties 
towards his ancestces; his father aiA brother as well as other 
chief members of his family are still unbumt, and are pie ser v - 
ed in the palace of Den Passar. On this accoimt Made Ngrurah 
does not reside in the palace.** 

** [Th« pMltion of lAsir*, 26. jmn l«Ct«r, is tbU dsseribed by Jscobs, 
].!. p. 166 : '.Bsthifif bowovsr eukll, is di«id«e smoB^ thM prlacos, Sscb 
of whom oHpAAUy nded hm owo pOrtioo, tnd cootwUd the roprsmuy 
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This CTcmatlon must from the rank of the deceased be very 
splendid; the prince of Den Passar, however, has not the means 
to do 14 and although, apparently, the whole population of 
Badong works for him, thi produces very little visiWe result. 
He has to oHupleie the palace which his father left unfinished, 
and in which much work has still Ho be done, and further to 
improve the roads of his country, which have fallen into a very 
bad state of repair vAce the death of his father, the last prince 
of Pam'chuttan who had the abhisheka. And, finally, he can¬ 
not easily raise the funds for a great cremadon, and is opposed 
in his undertakings by K'tut Ngnirah, and, in seaet, by Kasw* 
man. Id Den Pasaar also, therefore, it is probable thai] the 
position of affairs will remain unchanged till Kassiroan’s death. 
Yet another reason against the cremation of the late prince of 
Den Passar and his son G’de Putra appears to be the above- 
meodoned superstidon, that prince Jaml^ has been bom again 
in the family of Den Passar in the person of G'de Putra, This 
second birth indicates misfortuhe for the family, which fears 
either that that prince will be bom a third lime, or that 
the curse which seems to attach to the family prevents it from 
pofoitning works pleaung to the gods. 

Alt these are by mothers of low caste : the family of Bela- 
luan has again raised itself in rank by means of noble marriages. 
The others, after one more intersdxture with ^fidran bio^. 
will sink into the portion of ordinary Gustis, 

FURTHEA RjSMARKS W Tftt CA9TBa 
The Dewas, GwUs, and are much too numerous in Bali 
to mainudn thnr dignity; they, and especially the first two 
classes, are too proud to gain their livelihood by work, and 
jrefer unjust: privilegei They rob the people without limic; 
they are the cause ed the laundering of ships, and of the excor* 
dons to which foreign traders are Utea exposed. The high- 
caste princes are seldom guilty of ludi misdeeds, buti they vdnk 
at 'Ae robberies of their rdations, and it is difficult to obtain 

with tb* othw two, so this vs fiad thsrs ikiss chisf dtiM, Dsn Pssssr, 
Psa’ diot^ sod Essud*b. The pfsssQt Bsj^ gsiiinsn, thoagh still 
St It— has dspnUd has powsr to the Bsls Ds& Psusr, so 
tbst sAusJly tke hUor tbsrw with Bsjs Psa’diiiUn ra(>rsms suthoriir. 
iUft Dsfi rMSSC sstfdss svoj orsr tbs wbols, ot Bsdon;, or is sS Usit 
loMsd Upoa b; our gorsnuMbt ss srscdiiitg such swij, vhilo also Psm’* 
r^ntsn » EscofoiMd u fr mihtg priaoe.} 
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justice from the princes against these pests oi the land. The 
Gustb in the countries ruled by Wesya princes, and the Devas 
in those where Kshatriyas reign, have properly all the ofictal 
posts about the prince, but, although they derive much honour 
frcm these, they get little pay. 

Feuoai- System 

As Raffles has observed, the condition of Bali very much 
resemUcs that of Europe in the Middle Ages j there is a /<udoi 
system throughout the land. The Devti Agung roust be regarded 
is the supreme feudal lord; in andent times he was so in 
leality (sec ‘'Uiana Java," above). How this is modified now, 
we havQ already seen. He still calls' the other seven princes, 
and also the prince of Lombok, his Punggawas^ which in Bali 
conveys the idea of wssol. The r«t of the princes {Kshatriyas 
and Weey&s) have subdivided their land among the members 
of their families, and so we find in Badong the princes of 
Kaleran Kawan, Kaleran Kanginan. Ngrurah Tgas, the princet 
of Galogor, and Kassiman’s brother with their children as 
Punggawas of Den Passar (formerly most of them were under 
Pam’chuttan. but they have preferred to acknowledge as their 
lords the two warlike princes of Den Pa«ar, Kassiman’s faflher 
and brother; unless Kassiman had interfered, even the sove¬ 
reignty over Badong itself would have been transferred from 
Pam'chuttan to Den Passar), Now they are all under Kassi¬ 
man, but only in so far as Den Passar also is under his sove¬ 
reignty. The.real Funggawas of Kassinun, in his small criginal 
territory, are few in number, and, for the most part, merely • 
the descendants of his brotliers, who were entirely without 
means. 

Under these princes, who are Punggawas of the highest, 
princes and rcost closely related to the roya] families," stand 
the rest of the Guscis, also as Punggawas; these ^so have an 
undefined authority over the men whom they rule, and have 
even the power to punish with death: the prince above them and 
the prince of the whole kingdom do not trouble themsrfvtf 
abouo their subjects further than cheir feudal duties are con- 

''tall" ud "ncallAV in tta SsukriS. 

* W* do Dei Bad suaj oxcspUeiu te this rale ; ia Ttbsaan the priocr 
ia d«iceod«d from Msrgt ; in *Elongbong, Vgranb Puuitih, fsoar 

Arys Bl«£«i^. la Q7*Dyar froca SukswtU. 
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ccrned. The Diahstu^ have merely co pronounce judgement 
beiween the $(idra» and sometimes between Gustis of equal 
rank ; in all cases concerning the dUUnctions of caste and feudal 
duties the princes and Punggawas are judges; in spiritual 
Diallers, however, the Padandas act in this capacity. 

The primary feudal duty as in ihe Middle Agc^ is serwct 
.in war; and further, the Punggawas and their subordinate* 
have 10 furniah assistance in all public works and festival of 
the prince, and ihe lower orders also have to carry out all the 
work* of ihe Punggawas. The people, under Ae guidance of 
ihe Punggawas, have to build the prince*’ palac« and place* of 
oemadon, to repair the road* and be*ides chi* to contribuCc 
mostly in kind, towards ihc expenses of all offerings, family 
feaaca and cremation*. The direct wxes are very unimpMtant; 
the cceamon nan pays a ituaJl tax on garden land, and a little 
more cn sawahs, 7’he prince^ therefore, cannot be rich, unlest 
they possess considerable private means; they arc powerful, 
however, so long as their name# hold the Punggawas in sub¬ 
jection. and they can therefore clebrate their splendid feast* 
and CTcmatioai without cost to themselves, and soraetime* 
even with advantage to their private treasuries, their faithful 
vassals sealouriy contributing to these ceremonica (One of 
the reasons why Ae great ffemation in Den Passar does not 
lake place is, that the present prince is not in very high esteem 
wjth the Punggawas, and that not enough is contributed to¬ 
wards it, Betide* this, Kassiman retains tlic revenue.) To 
^ revenues of the prince* and the Punggawas belong also the 
duties on commerce, the customs-duties, and the bridge or road* 
loUs.’"^ Tkadc especially produces a considerable revenue for 
prince, and has made the princes of Badong comparatively 
riGh> above all Pam’ chutian and Kassiman. Karang-Assem also 
makes a great deal by H. These imposts affect only the lower 


!v. Beds's /avanett Dtetiowv, s.t. wbm 
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orders, and the Chinese, fiuginese, and Europeans. The 
Guscis, Devas, and I^as who carry on trade pay no duty upon 
iC. The feaudal lords, princes, and Pun^was siill do some* 
t hin g for the people—they give them water, and the ma ki ng 
oi canals and the effective irrigation of the hcofields are ihdr 
ducy; in return for this, however, they draw a small revenue 
from the rice^owers. 

SimRAd 

The fourth caste, the i^dras, have many duties and hardly any 
rlghu, at any race as regards the higher castes, Their subjec¬ 
tion goes so far chat the prince or Pun^;awa can take out of 
their houses whatever he likes; when the prince goes from 
the place to another, the victuals, fowls, ducks, geese, Sec., are 
ufuaUy taken by the Parakans (flowers of the i^ince) from 
the houses of the dddras in the desas through which the route 
lies, and the persons thus robbed may not even complain. The 
prince or Punggawa can even take away the wives a ifidrt, 
but religious feeling is opposed to this, and still mott to the 
murder of a dOdn, who has committed no fault, by a noble. 
Both acu are done, however, although they arc of rare occur¬ 
rence. in Badong. The wanton young Gustis and Bevas 
think that they prove their valour and noble birdi by the 
abduction of women and the murder of innocent beasts of 
burden such as the iddru are, In Badong, <Ad lUssiman 
suppressed such deeds, and Uie fear of punishment after death, 
alio has a deterrent effect.^ Nevertheless the position of the * 
dOdras ia most miserable, and only render^ supportable by 
their courage and industry, and by the belief that they are 
bom CO it. An exception to the rest of the $0draa is femed 
by the Parakans (the followers of the princes, &c.); th n^ lead 
as idle a life as the ptinen and Punggawas to \hoca they 
belong, and j^under the rest of the peo|^e. These and the 
nobles are the chief codt-fightcra and opiom smokeri. f« the 
inhabicancs of the lUfsas take little pm in these dissipadom. 
Another exception to the lot of the ordinary $ddm is formed 

fisliJUM lupsntitioc ngvdi tbs fst« o< the first UanffU. Us 
weadsr of Oysarsr, sad filiM’ ot-tbo vU« of di’o Isft Bsto Apmg 
muob-fswtd priacM of u oxomptsf of «acb powhjosnte ; 

tM former wm disage^ into s sorpsDt (sd^), sod tbo Istt«r tato * &or 
Bott bsd mwdorod m*n; Tiotu&s. * 
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by the A{and<sas, Pra^kels, %nd oihen who occupy offidid 
poses. 

Mandesas are tbe d«ua diiefs; (hey have beeti decoded 
to Madras hy the Deva Aguag, having been Wesyas by birch. 
Under cbem are the Kahayan, Nguhuhin and Talikup, ^dras 
by birth, who carry out the orders o£ the Mandesas. 

Gaduh are the Mandun in the they are 

by birth. Dongka and Balui-Aji are under these. 

Pasek are also Wesyas who have been degraded to dddras, 
and still retain a certain superiority of rank above the reel 
ol the populace. 

We find all these names in the *'Usana Bali” (see p. 2$2), 
where their special religion is mentioned (tbe "Usana Ball”, 
as we have seen, is only of importance to the ^Ctdras and their 
chiefs of the same caste). 

The names are not heard in ordinary life, with the excep* 
tion of Mandesa. For all the rest the collective name Bracket 
(the collective B’kels) ia used. These have a certain number 
of common ^6dras under them at tbe prince’s disposal, to 
serve in war or on puWc works, and also to exercise handi' 
asiis (as smiths fttc.). They are responsible for the presence 
and cte work of their subordinacos. just as (he Mandesa is 
responsible for his desia. Prab'kel on Pam'ktt, and M’Ael, has 
become a title for every superior among tbe ffidra^the owner 
is the M'kel of the slave, the husband the M'kd of tbe wife. 
This exalted rank is also aaorded to Europeana but they 
stand below the three principal castes; they have not been 
bom twice (dvija). 

Tbe Balinese ^fidras are partly of Javan and partly of 
BaUoese origin. The former celebrate the new year (Sugien) 
sac days before the Balinese new year (Galungan). The latter, 
however, is,taken as the beginning of the calendar by the whole 
people. 

•In addition to the above, d^raded Brahmans. Kshatriyas. 
and Wesyas also belong to the Jtldras. The original Wesyas, 
those who came from Majapahit, have all become Sfldras, and 
this at the same rime that the descendanu of Arya Daraar were 
degraded to Wiesyaa The reason given for this does not 
agree with chat of the degradation of the Kshatriyas. All 
castes, indeed, are said to have descended a step, excepting the 
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original Brahmam, The descendants of Batu /fenggong, ihe 
Deva Agunga, who, on account of their procreation by the 
Padanda Dang hyang Kapakisan, were also regarded as Brah¬ 
mans, sank back, through the curse or the anger of the Padanda 
who produced the N4g» from the well (see as to the Ndga- 
bandha, under Cr^mtUion^, to true Kshatriyas, and the conse¬ 
quence of this was the degradation of the other Kahairiyaa to 
Wesyas, and of the Wesyas to Sddras. This explanation is 
open to great doubt. Most of the descendants of the Aryas, 
the brothers of Arya Damar, have been degraded to 5(1 dr as. 
They were degraded, as we have seen, to Wesyas, but when 
they had also lost their governorships and their authority, 
oppressed by the dcK'ciidams of Patih Gaja Maja (the royal 
race of Mengui-Karang-Asseni), they gradually sank to the rank 
of SOdras. Many of them are still called Cmit by the peo^e, 
but they have to give their services as vassals to ihc princes in 
whose territory they live, and no loriger enjoy any honour! 
The conquered are always despised and degraded in Bali. 
Brahmans are also degraded to dCldras if, on account of fr^ 
quent intermixture with 5Qdra blood, they are no longer con. 
sided capable of retaining their dignity. An instance of a 
Padnnda being thus degraded is actually mentioned. Brah¬ 
mans do, indeed, become dadras, but the people hold the 
caste jo such great respect that they are still regarded and 
honoured as Brahmans. Brahmana chute arc mentioned in 
the "UHna Javaj” the Balinese explain these to be lying and 
thieving Brahmans, who, on account of their conduct have 
sunk to the rank of ^ddras. Chute is, indeed, in Sanskrit, * 
ehyuta. ''fallen." 

Sangguhu is a subdivision of the Sddras, wha ere acauainl- 
ed wUh the Vedae, and perform the ceremony of domestic 
w^ip, a well as the priests. If they have, indeed, the Vedas 
(they may be only Mantras, fttioulas), it would scetn that they 
were originally Brahmans. Now, we find in the “Usana Java" 
a statement that the Smgguhus are, in fact, descended from 
Br4hmana.Br4hman!. and thus are pure Brahmans, and that 
they were degraded on account of the worship of the DaUnt 
mtif, that Is, the god of death (perhaps a» indicating an exclu¬ 
sive KdUi^worship, which no longer «dsu in Bali). We have 
theref<»e had m Bali departures from the wwahip of the gods. 


noc to say sects. The present Brahinaru, who have supi»essed 
the sec( referred lo, now idl us. to conceal the existence of any 
other v/orship but their own, that the Sai^j;uhus are descend¬ 
ed from a parakan (follower) a learned Paddnda, who waa 
hidden under the Bale whenever the Padanda performed bis 
domesLic worship, and so came to understand the Vedas. When 
he was discove^, the Padanda set him at liberty, that he 
might perform the Veda-worship for himself and his descen* 
dants. From him are descended the San^guh or 
which word is explained by menas of kira: having ih^ appear’ 
once of being Brahrruine. There Is some number of them ini 
Bali. 

Bya^ho are also mentioned in the ‘'Usana Java*' as a 
distinct class, and these appear to be of the same rank as the 
Sangguhu. The name, however, is almost unknown, even to 
the Panditai. Thus in the three classes of Sudras last men* 
tioned, wc find alto no mixture of caste; but they all three 
point to the former existence of secu, or at lease to some depar* 
cures from the orthodox religion. 

' It would be a fortunate thing for the 4hdrat to be freed 
from the oppression of the princes and Punggawas. The num* 
her of tMo idlers inoreaset every day, and presses more and 
meve heavUy upem the poor SMra populace. One means of 
escaping from the oppression of a prince is to flee to another. 
State, but even this avails them little, for the prince of cbe 
State in which the fugitive seeks refuge immediately imposes 
upon him the very biudeos from which he has fled. Besides 
this, a fugitive who arrives without his family is sold by the 
prince, in order to make some profit out of him, and to pre> 
vent his escaping again to another country. The best asylum 
is generally afforded by the Padandas; the prince, has no right 
to fugitives who seek refuge with them, and there are several 
kind hearted really pioua Inen amoi^ these Padandas who 
consider it shameful to sell a person seeking an asylum, or even 
to require much wwk from him. Many Padandas, however, 
are also genuine natives, and avail themsdves of these cases to 
enrich themselves. The chief curb upM the despotism o( the 
noble castes over the Sddras is, in fact, the fear lest they should 
run away, and the power and revenues of the nobles should 
thereby be diroiniAed. .The Balinese, however, are unusually 
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aitsched B> their country and their dewa; ordinary exication 
does not drive them to flight.; it i. geoeraUy only some liarimj 
^elty or the fear of being sold out of Bail chat induceT thm 
to escape. Sull, the fact that there arc always many fugitives 
in Ball iows the injustice and trulty of most of the princes, 
and the degeneration of the system of caste. In BadonV there 
are i^y many fugitives from Gyanyar, Mengui, Klongkoug, 
and Karang-Assem; on the other hand, scarcely any fiiitiv;, 
frorn Badong are to be found in the other ,totes. The^ason 
of this IS, that Che government in this state is comparatively 
mild and humane, and this is attributable to Kassiman's higher 
intelligence and h.s contact with Europeans, For the sake of 
humanity It is desirable that intercourse between Europeans 
and the Balinese toould increase, and that the position of the 
3adras shouid thus be improved, at any raw a. little. If they 

could not be entirriy freed from ihdr oppressors. The chtiao 

«r of ihe BaJmeie as'a people, inx$picd\^y of ihdr cutes 
hat been very accuraOfly perceived by Raffl«: ihrf ere a 
mcnly notion, both in body and mind, fir superior to the 
Javanete (although outwardly le>« dvilited), and endowed with 
nuny virtues which in Java have ditappeared beneath the mire 
ol immorality and fickleue«- The Balinese (excepting those 
who caiTy on trade and are corrupted by undue gaini) are faUh- 
/ul and honest and can work hard; it is only for their prince 
that they work reluctantly, for they receive from him neither 
payment nor food; and, finaUy, the arc braver than all other 
ntt^es, but the foreigners they seem as incapable of 

resistance aa all the descendants of the black Adam, and the 
defiant language sometimes employed to foreigners comes from 
a timid heart. ^ 


CA5ra IN Java 

The existence of caste in Java bas hitherto been denied, but. 
what we cow know of Bali appears to have placed it beyond, 
^bi. That aU the instituUom of the Balinese are of Javan 
0 ^^ is affirmed by the manuscripts and the oral tradition of 
the poopie. The Usana Java enumerates XsfuUriyas of £pn- 
pan. (where Pan;i lived), of Gaglang or Singhasari, of Kediri 
or Doha, and of /eoggnte. In aU the great kingdoms of Java. 
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therefore, Ksbairiyas exiH?d. The descent of the Kshairiya* 
of daha i& traced in the BrahmandapurSina to the Muni Pulaha. 
In the sa me wak the Brahmana aie divided into iiwo*Bra^i' 
mana, Buddfui^Brahmans, and Bi^iangga-Brahmaru {(has the 
Brahmana in Java were exactly like those now in Bali)i these 
are son* of Brahmaija Haji, that is to say, the. various forms 
ol worship aw derived from Haji iaka, the founder of the 
Indo-Javanese calendar. Bujangga seems in ancient times to 
have been a distinct sect We have ^c4en of the present 
meaning of this wcaxl; it seems formely to have meant a parti* 
cular kind of wenhips in coatradisdncuon to ^iva and 
Buddha.’** The Weiyas are also mentioned in the Usone Java 
as existing in Java; to these belong the Patihs, D’raangSv and 
Tum^gguQgs. The names Wesya and Gusli (see TtjiUch. v. 
K /. 7, 2, 185) Kill exi« in Java, although their meaning has 
become o^ure. The i^dro; are expressly mentioned and 
their name also is still heard in Java. 

In thd Uiana Java (which really only relaiei to Java) 
the Brahmans spring frooi Brahmi's diwidor^ the opening in 
the head which in children does not dose for some years, the 
jrsAjtriyas from his breast, the Wesyoi from bis abdomen, and 
the SHidras from his knee. 

The nobles of the courts of D aha and Majapahit, accord* 
ing to express tetrimony, were and. WesyiU. To the 

Kshatriyas belMg all those who bear the title of Arya, R*bo, 
or Mahssa and Rangga. The titles of the Wesyas have just 
been given. 

The appearance of caste and the existence of the Vedas in 
Bali afford the strongest evidence for the existence of both in 
andent Java, because all that we find in Bali was derived from 
Java^ alone, non a single faa discovered in Bali proving, or 
even Indicaiing, direct communication between this Island and 
India, amf l^aiiae the &va Brahroamt who, after having 
•established themselves fer a short time at Majapahit, crossed 
<rver to Bali, came, according to the Balinese, not direct f^m 
India, bat from the inferior of Java The real origin 

'** Th* word Bujanaffa bms&i t ; in lodis tbs serpMit worship 

hM bw fl sdopted ill ti» BrAbmsmcsl dohtria* i w* find it Mp«dft]Ir in 
Osi’&in ; l•r])•llS•worAhip is still fpoAd :a Jsvs S&d Bsli (T*rul:i), ind 
'ths Bnjs&grsi spp^r tc bsT« originsUr b««a ssrp«it*wi)cihipp«n, wbo 
«ft«rwKds]«ASd tbs &^tvs ssot. * • ’ . 
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<of all the Balinese iastituticm? i$ al$o ah&wQ by the fact that 
we find nothing; to remind us directly of India, and no ancieac 
writing, Sanskrit,, Kavl, or Javanese; we may well ask how 
.could emigranu frc»m India have »o neglected and foigotwn 
their own writing and language, and have merely preserved 
ihe inoden) Javanese writing and the Kavi tongue^ 

ThR CALCUIATtON OF TiKB IN BaU 

Tlie calculation of time is of two kinds: the Indian and the 
Balinese. All that we know of ic is contained in a work called 
W'riga Cargo."* This work is composed of Indian and Poly« 
ncsian elements, and. like the rest of the literature, must be of 
Javanese origin, as in that island alone do we find an almost 
ideocieal caleodax. 

We have an Indian division of time, aaording to the 
itmor tnon^A;. These months, however, are oranaformed by 
Interpolation, into the sodar year, and the solar years are cal- 
otilaied from the time of Salivahane or iaka, as is also the 
practice in the greater part of Hindoschan and of the Bekkan. 
This calendar begins on the 14th of March, 78 B.C. This al* 
culation, however, is but little used by the Balinese, and their 
scanty astronomical knowledge renders it extremely difficult, 
although, for the sake of agriculture and a few feasts, it must 
be preserved. The interpolation is irregular; in India two 
months are introduced in five years,' but io BaJj, on the one 
hand, the month of Xdrtifut may comprise two mouths, and, 
on the other, the month of Asade may last till the constetia*^ 
dw of the Pleiades {Kfiuikd) is visible at sunset. The <»2y 
•constellaticeis used by the Balinese in such calculations are 
the Pleiades and Orion. The latter is called V^aluk\^ the 
plough, and also by the Indian came Idnggah (in Malay 
gold). They understand by this, however, ooly the three oeniR 
stars of Orion. To supplement this defective ineaas of csl* 
oulating the year, the Balinese observe certain natural pheno* 

'*• Oor^Q, •ooordiflg to Wilaon,'i» 9A» of th« t«) Muait or sshOt j oa» 

H Also Ui* wibor of MtroiiDBUcal woifa lodit i ••• ‘BeaStav, 
3i<m Aifronomy, p. .64 » ^ bo^ U asmsd 8*ahM ; hs livtd w 
VMM an howvm, Soro; ip th* Introdaotiofi to his oditios of 

T«rftks*ha^*A dKAolMnA^ p. 31 ff.1 Th* BsUbma u it it, 

csBAot M dnivod from Urn, bocatiM si coQtojju denwnto aewsr kiwva 
^ Isdis. 
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m«na occurring regularly every year at the same time, sucb 
as the blossomii^ of certain Sourers and planes and the appea* 
ranee of wings on the white ant, and also (he phenomena of 
the sea. A man of rank informed me that the interpolation 
of a month had only happened three tunes in hia life. This 
would give an Interval of about twelve years between each 
interpolation; it is more probate thac an interp^atlon is 
made every ten years, hence the name lenggeA for nidi a 
division. At present the Baliinese lunar months are rather 
mote than thirty days in. advance of the Indian, as fixed by 
Wilson. The year begins with the month of Kasan^; dxe 
Indian name for this is Chftra, and commences, acconling to 
Wilson, in Mamh. This, then, prove* chat the Balinese years 
do indeed start from the exaa date of ^aka (14ih of March), 
and Raffles’ and Crawfurd’s conjectures as to the difference of 
the calendar In Java and Bali can be solved by assuming that 
the Balinese have retained the ancient and true calendar, whilst 
the Javanese, through Muhammadan influence, have forgotten 
how to calculate the solar year, and have, therefore, got seven 
or ei^t years further frouf daka than ih^ should be. 

AJI the mootht but rwo (Jytth^a and AM 4 a) have both 
Saosktit and Balinese names. 

The Saakric names are: 1. ^Avaj;ta. 2. Bhidra or 

B&drawada (Sankric Bbidrapada). S. Aiuji or Aiuje (dnved 
from AAvayuj), 4. KArttika. 5. MArgallra or Mirgaihshyt. 
6, Pos’ya or Paus’a. 7. MAga. 8. P’aiguna. 9. Mad’umasa 
.orCbetra. 10. Weiaka 11. Jyeshta. 12. AsAdha. 

The Balinese names for the first ten are the ordinal numbers 
from I to 10: 1. Kasa. 2. Karo. S. Kttiga. 4. Kapai. 

5. Ralima. 6. Kanam. 7. Kapita. S. Kahula. 9. Kasaoea 
10 . Radas’a. 

We have no Balinese names for Jyeshiha and AshOdha 
(vulgo Sodd), and this leads us to suspect that the original 
Balinese-Javanese year, like that of the ancient Rxxnans, had 
only 10 months, Now we find in the purely Balinese calendar, 
of which we shall gxak sh«-tly, divisions of 86 days or 5 weeks, 
which, it is true, do not now possess a spedal name, but no 
doubt originally corresponded with the 10 months: 10 time* 
S5 gives about the duration of the year of lunar raooths, 854 
days. The addition of fyesh^ka and Ashddka, then, occurred 
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at a later period, when Indian influence had led to the division 
ot the year into 12 nuMith^. each of 29 or 50 days. 

In the year 1S47 the first day of the month Kasonga or 
Ck«tra was on the 16th of February; in 1848 on the 5th ot 
February; in 1849 it will fall on the 24th of January. In 
1844, on the contrary, it was on the 24th of March, almost on 
the day on which, according to Wilson, the Indian month 
Chetra should begin. Although in Bali, from ignorance of 
the calculations, the method of fixing the solar year is obscure, 
and is known but imperfectly to a few learned prLesta (who 
thentielvc* cannot properly explain the reasons for it)* yet 
we learn from the laWea called ^engalihan wulan (the search¬ 
ing of the moon) how the time of the Balinese calculation is 
brought into accordance with that of the lunar months: 64 
lunar months, of which 50 ar« of 29 and 54 of 80 days, give us 
1890 days, which agree with 9 Balinese yw of 210 days. 

According to the Indian calculation, there should be ooe 
or two intercalary months next year (1349), because then the 
difference between the solar and the lunar year will be froto 
the 24th of January to the 20 rh of March, and will thus amount 
to 55 days; nothing however, has yet been said to me of any 
such intention. In India, as wc have already pointed out. 
there are 2 intercalary ntonths every 5 years called MAlimlwhA', 
this name is unknown in Bali, nor have I heard any name 
which could correspond to it 

The six Indian seasons do not exist in Bali. The lunar 
months »xt chiefly important for fixing certain feasts. For aU , 
other dates use is made solely of 

Tkx Baunbsk Galindax 

This is formed by a combination of the Polynesian weA'Of 
5 days (poking, ptum wage, kalin^an, TTianij) with the Indian 
week of 7 days (Rediti)^ Soma, Anggara, Sudd’a,^ V^aspti. 
Sukra^ SaneSehora) this combination gives us 55 days, which 
forid the basis of the Balinese calendar; we write them thus: 

*^T1m Dime Btditi eu obW b« expliinsd by Xdttyo, “ns". Tbs 
•n h sti tai Uoa fi for d m»y ««U bsvs sriean by tbs ouMittinoD iritUl a 
bs^f bMa tshba for tbs Sin ri, which Is wtU known. VfAceped 
u rand u3 good bCS8. for EMptU, wbieb u ordiosry pNAssdMOiL 
tyea ier Took, ffocv bn Satei, p, 9. Os th* BaWb OiMtt, wUch bt 
mwy pnab with th« BUiSMo tad JfrvtnMo tmntrau«Bta, «»e J. B. 
Ntamtaii, In TijieehnH von A4t Aatdmitbvndio Otnoot> 

•chop, II, T©L hi, p. 6S8 ff.l 
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BuddA kaliwoQ, Wrihaspaci manis, Sukra pahing, SaQ«’<hara 
puan. Rediii wag^ Soma kaliwon, Anggara nianis, Budda pah- 
ing, Wrihaspati puan, Sukra wage, Sanes’cbara kali won, Rediii 
mania, Soma pahing, Anggara puan, Budda wage, Wrihaspati 
kaliwon, Sukra manU, Sanes'dwa pkhing, Rediti puaa. Soma 
quart, Sane$*chara wage, Rediti kaliwon, Soma mania, Anggara 
pahing, Budda puan. Wrihaipati wage, Sukra kaiiwon, 
Stnes^chara rnani#, Rediti pahing, S«na puan, and Anggara wage. 

We find the$e combinadoni ofl S5 dayi »ix dme$ in each 
Balinese year ot 210 days, bui they are not ailed mwith». On 
the oihci hand, each of the 50 weeki haa iu own nuae. We 
find theje nama In Raffles, vol, i. p- 47S, The order of sequence 
ia the same in Ball, but some names must be corrected. Eefh 
division begins with Budda kaliiiron. the day on which Galun- 
gan, Che BaUoeae new year, falls, and not on Rtdiii (oi Diti\ 
Ming, as Rallies aweris. The week In which the year 
begins is Bunghulan; Sinla, however, is always named aa the 
week ID Bali, as in Java; the names are: 

1. SiiUa. 2, Landep. 3. Wukir. 4. Kurantil. 5. Tolu. 
R <Wiareg. 7. Wariga. 3. Warigaddan, or Wlariganing 
Warlga. 9. Julung Wangfi, 10 JuJung Sungsang. 11. Dun- 
ghuian (in Raffles Oolungan). \t Kuningan. IS. Langkir. 
14. Madang Sihs. 15. Julung Fujut. 18. Pahang. 17. KurWlnt. 
18. Marakih. 19. Tambir. 20. Madangkungtng- 21. Mahatal. 
22. Huje. 25. Menabil. 24. Prang Bikai. 25. Bala Muki. 
26. Hugu. 27, Wayang. 28. Kulawu, 29. Dukui. 50. Waiu 
- gunung . 

Raffles vol. 1. p. 376 sqq,, gives the fable respecting the 
origin of these names of the weeks. I have not yet heard any* 
thtlsg of it in Bali. In Bali this division, like the rest of the 
cale^ar. is said cO be derived from India. Its Introduction 
was no doubt made by the priests at &n early period, in orda 
to add to the sanctity of the religious feasts and institucioaa. 
whldi. are regulated acctvding to this calendar.^ 

Of the 35 days the first, eUventk, and tu^ty-first (Budda 
kafiwan, Santichara kaliwon and Anggttra kaliwon) are sacred. 

'** Sapio Sri (the sevoii sSMofe ssutU, i4|m) are anid to bsve pro* 

C »d is. The &«/«, iIm, ia which Ui« luasr otlndsr^ ii 

light ifito sgiMiBMtt with that ef thirty «Mh>, U attriboUd to <h« 
«au penems. 
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Here agairu therefae, the decimal tystem prevails- la the 
first five weeks, the feast of Oclung^n, the new year, falls oa 
Budda kaliwOQ, the feast of Kuningan (in Crawfurd Galunan 
and Kuninan) on Sanefebara kaliwon, and finally the feast in 
the principal temple of Uluwatu in Badong on Anggara 
kallwon. ' 

Some Balinese only call this year of 210 days a half-year. 
It is indeed, however, their civil year, and they are only dis¬ 
posed to regard it as a half-year to make It agree with the 
Miilimmadan, Chlnw, and European year. 

Eosh of the 35 days has a constellation, which indicates 
its good or evil qualities, and is of special importance for 
nativities; these constellations are not the same, however, as 
our own. or even as the Indian, for with the exception of the 
Watiiku (Orion) and the Kritlika (the Pleiades), the signs are 
somewhat arbitrary. 

AamoLOCiCAL CaLEMMit 

These conjcellationi, which dedde the good or evil fco'tune of 
the day, are called lintangfin (lintangsbintang, "star”). They 
are supposed to pass into the body of people born on that day. 

/Cedin' manis has the Ancha-cncha, a human figure stsind* 
ing on its head and hands. People born on that day have weak 
bodies and weak voices, but are impertinent to their pirenu. 

Rediii poking, the Ga)’a, elephant. This signifies a sorrow 
caused by other people. 

R^diti paun—Pairem, the creese. This signifies a predl» 
position to suicide. ** 

AediSj vjoge^Waluku, the plough (Orion). Signifying 
happiness late in life. 

kalmon^Gonmng, a body without a head: A 
strong propensity for stealing and robbery. 

Sema monis — N'yVy the gooaeberry-busb. Happiness and 
riches, which, however, will not last long. 

Soma pohing~^Dupo, incense. Early death of the m^led 
man a woman. 

5onia Paan^Utanjar, a divorced woman. One t4io is 
prone to take up<w himeslf the faults of others, and gets intb 
diltinmas. 

5om<i vage-^Lembu, a white bull. Happiness and richo. 


Soma katiwon-^adati Sunya, the cmpiy cart, dewrted by 
ic» driver. £a^y robbed. 

Anggara manis—K'udaj the horse. Disposed to bad tricks. 

AnggOTA pAking—Juju, the aab. G<»od sense and speedy 
'acquirement wealth. 

/^nggOTO pum^^AsM ajak, Uie wild dog. Exceilencc and 
boldness in war, esteem among the great. 

Angg^a wage—Jong rarafl, the overladen boat. Probable 
misfortune at sea. 

Angara Afli/won—^hefeng, the bog, Success in breeding 
swine. 

Budda mnnir—h^gerang^ang, weeping, lamentir^. Much 
senow all one's life, 

Budda ptfAwg—Gtj/dmfnfl. half elephant, half fish. A good 
omen. 

Budda pu&n-^Lumbung, the rice-barn. Wealth of gooda 
and money quickly obtained; fortunate in travel. 

Budda wagi—KTiu\k& (the Pleiades). In marrying, will 
obtain many slaves. Spends much and makes presents, is be¬ 
loved by the {viaces. 

Budda Aohtwjn—Tifiwfl, the carrying away of dead bodies, 
or the depositing of the dead m the place of burial. Loss of 
children. 

Wrihaspati manty—Sangof tsAsf, the broken axe. All 
undertakings unsucceasful. 

Wrihaspati pchingSalah ukur, discontent and constant 
strife with men, 

Wrihoipoli pU4«—Bade, the bier (on which corpses are 
buret). Many long illnesses. 

Wnhaspati wage^umba, the vessel with holy water. 

AA/iaron—A^ega, the serpent. A very bad dis¬ 
position. 

Sukra maJiis^Bonyak angrtm, the brooding goose. Low 
of fSTiperty % theft. 

Sukra p^ing-^abu bofor, the open bow-net. Quick 
change, coming and going, rich and poor. 

Sukra puan—Prawu pgat, the broken boat. The husband 
will be deserted by hfa wife, the wife by her husband 

Sukra ufoga~~Mengrabut untang or giuian, the shifting of 
of one's faults on to another'i shoulders. 
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kalivon—Udang or Mahar^j th« seaJobftter. Pover¬ 
ty in youth. 

Sonfichara mani—iypai, a head. (ThU and the Goswang, 
«c Rediti kahwon. remind u» of ibe head and the body of the 
demon Rahu, which pursue the moon.) Many members o£ the 
family will die. 

SaneJekara paMng—Ru, the dart. Boldness and skill in 
war esteemed by princes (Sanskrit, ru, 'Var, battle"). 

Sanekhard f^n~^^S4ngenge (Jav, Srenjfen^), the sun. 
Freedom from sickness. 

Sane.ichara wage-^^huh lawg. a specie? of quail pulch 
vtehl-hxvartel, the "fighting:-quail"). Much fighting. 

Saneichara koliurof^Jampana, the bier- Much misfor¬ 
tune. Repeated illness. 

There i» not much astronomical science in all this, and 
many of the ideas are really ridiculous, yet the Balinese attach 
value to thoch and those who are bmm on a day with a good 
constellation often boast of it. 

In addition to these astrological meanings of the 95 days, 
there are for each of the seven days of the week? (i) a god^ 
who presides over it; (2) o human figure, indicating the charac¬ 
ter of the person; (5) a tree; (4) a biai; (5) a buta (demon); 
(6) d salwa (beast). The nature of these is supposed to indicate 
what the character of the person born on that day will be. 

The seven gods are given, fdlowing the order of the days 
of the week, beginning with Sunday, aa follows? Indro, Umd, 
Brahmd, Vishi}u, Guru, SH Fama; or according to another 
account, Mra, Pritivi, Wishriu, Brahmd, Cu»^ l/md, Dvrgd.-* 
The seven Butaa are: Hulu asu (dog's head), Hutu k^bo 
(buffalo’s head), Hulu kiuta (horse's head), Huiu lemAu (cow's 
head), Hulu singha (lion’s head), Hulu gaja (elephant’s Aead), 
Huiu gagak (crow's head). From these the man obtains bis 
paswons, and from the bwts his lower qualities.,, 

Acawling to the astrological notions of the BaUncse, the 
<Iay is divided into five parts, each erf which has ^a separate 
name, although they occur in different order cm different days. 
Raffles also mentions a division <rf the day into five parts Sti 
Java; but in Bali we have different names and rules for this 
diviwM). The principal part is called Mrita (Amyita); he who 
is bem at this time of day is certain to have good fwmine. The 
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five parts of Uie days undergo twelve cbflnges> and to know 
ihelr order on a particular day, die ovusber of the day of die 
Indian week is added to that of the day of the Poi)ii«ian 
week, and the result is one of the twdve combinations of the 
. five pans of the day (and also of the eight). The rCH of the 
divisions .(besides Mrita) are sunya (empty, poor), (pas- 
sionaie; after the god Rila), pa(i (must die), linyok (wilt 
become bad and thievish). The day is further divided, in a 
civil aspect, into eight hears, dadatth^, calculated from sunrUe 
to sunset (their names are dauh pisan, stroke one, dauh ro, dauh 
tiga or tciu 8cc). The night is also divided into eight parts in 
the same manner. To find the hour a sort of wateidock 
(clepsydra) is used, emsisting of a clapper with a little hole 
in Its bottom which rests on the water. As soon as the clapper 
b filled it is emptied by an attendant, and the number of 
strokes are given at the same time upon a drum. Contrivances 
of this kind are to be found in the principal palaces«-e.gv in 
Den Passan (in Badon^, Mengui, &c. 

The lunar month is divided into the white and the black 
halt ixiJUA-pcksha and kruh^^a^poKshA .(literally, the white and 
blade wing), as is dm case ht India. The da>e of the white 
hsilf se ciUed Utnggal, and are reckoned from new to full 
mocai; those of the Mack half are called panlmng. To des- 
oibe a date, the Balinese give the day of the week 
(of the Indian week of seven days as well as of the Polynesian 
of five), the name of the week (according to the Balinese divi- 
*aion of 30 weeks), the name and the half of the lunar month 
(white or black), the day of that half, and finally the year, cal¬ 
culated from daka. Instead of the year of daka, they also give 
simpl^ the year of the century, the century itself being under¬ 
stood. The century is divided into 10 divisions, each of 10 
years; each*such divison is called tenggek, each single year 
rah. . Thus we have, for instance, on the 26th of June, 1647, 
SaneSchara (Saturday) AoA'won (according to the Polynesian 
week) wara Landap (in the week of'Landap) masa kasa (in the 
month of Kasa) iuUla paksha (in the white half? also simply 
ianggal, with a waxing moon) ping 13 (on the thirteenth daj^ 
rah 9, tr*;ggek 6 (thus 69). Adding to this tbc century ,(179(^ 
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wc get the year of 5aka 1769, to which 78 must be added u>- 
axxive at the year of our Lord (!847). 

Besides the Wriga garga, v.ditcb, as we have said, is entirely 
of Indian origin, there are two other w<^ks upon the calendar, 
which, however, arc no longer used; their titles are Sund<in‘"’ 
tmr and Sundori bungfM. As 1 have not yet been a^U to get 
a sight of them, I cannot say much about them. The Pandita 
in Taman said that these works are more recent than the Wrig» 
j^aiga, and was composed in Java, whereas the Wriga Garga 
was composed in India (Kling). They w^e used formerly, 
but the Balinese priests have given the preference to the older 
Wriga Garga. Thia also is an instance of their adherence to 
all that is ancient and, In their oploion, of Indian origin. The 
Wriga Garga appears to date from the time of the kingdom 
of Daha (Kedir^ whence our priesu are descended, and which 
kingdom, as we have seen, they often confound with India and 
call Baratawarsa. 

We have enumerated in the Tijdsck. van N. I., Jaarging 
VIII. iv. 2M, still further divisions of time, namely, a dvivara, 
trivara, chaturvara, shadvara, asiavora, iangavara, and daia- 
vara, besides the sapiavara and panchavara; all these are less 
prominent in ordinary life. The trivara serves to indicate 
the market days, as (ho Pancliavara docs in Java; there is a 
market every third day (Dvflrt). 

The shadvara is often found in daces added to the sapta- 
vara and panchavara. The names of the shodvora are 
Polynesian i Tunggleh, Hanyang. Warukung, Paniron, Wat,. 
Mahulu. Thus the first day of rhe week Sin la is Tungglah^ 
Pai»ng RedHi, the second Hayang Paan Soma, the third 
WunUung Waga anggara, the fourth Paniron Kaiiwon Budda, 
the fifth Was Manis Wrehaspoti, the sixth Mahuiu^^hing 
Sukra, the seventh Tvnggleh Pisan Saneschara. The remaio* 
ing divisions are chiefiy used for astrological defiaicions. 1 have 
not yec discovered dearly bow the astavara are W)ug[ht intO' 
accordance with the cut^r deities attributed to each of the 
seven days of die week (see above). The names of the gods of 
the Astavara are: Sri, Indra, Oiins, Pema^ Rttdro, Brahma, 
Sola, Uma ; the tuteUi gods of the seven week-days are : IrUra,. 

**'Ths nuDs Sujidsri U »ad mMm ''tftM fair ens*'. Tna 

tad (un^ta ara P<4yiMsiAii additions ; tbs fomer mmv %o ladioato tbat 
it eoatsbu a ooiOinuem otlondar. 
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Bnhma, WMnu, Guru, Sri. Yama, or, according to the 
Other account, Indm^ Pritiwi, Wishnu, Brahma. Guru. Uma 
Jjurga, * 

The wdiac (raft) is aJso used for astrological purposes “We 
Tiave given Uie names in the Tijds. v. N. L. Jaaxgang VUL, 
tv. 211. In good MSS. we find them wricien siill better accwd- 
ing CO the Sanskrit. The signs of the zodiac, which I found 
drawn m a manuscript, are the Indian ones; there is no 
^uanus, but only the wate^picchcr (kumba), and instead of 

(udang*maka«). Mrachika is Skrt. 
ynie/i,ka, tht scorpion. Rakata should be Karha^. What is 
fflost remarkable is, however, the absence of the tuU (scales) in 
iha manuscript referred eo. This could not be an acddenul 
omissica. for the daws of the scorpion stretch over the t^ace 
where cbe iuii ought to have been, and the scorpion thus tocJt 
•up the room of two signa Now it is well known that the 
Creeks in ancinent times had only eleven signs of the zodiac 
and that it was precUely the scales which were absent, and ali^ 
»hat It IS supposed that the scales originated out of cbe daws 
of the swrpjon; although it is not certain whether a sign was 
lost m Che course of transmission from the East (or from Brypt), 
« whe^er there were only deven originaUy. The diwoXy 
« a if^c with eleven argns in India now renders this ques« 
loa^l mt^ intricate. This mdiac cannot have come Lm 
West, for the entirdy Indian character of our zodiac » 
•cudes this thewy; we must therefore suppose that in India 
also the zc^ac once had but eleven signs, and that it was not 
^lill later times that the scales were added both in India and 

^us h^ also a twelfth has been added; but the fact that we 
found^in Ball (he driiwing referred to proves that at the time 
« the first intercourse between India and Java the zodiac stiU 
Tud but elevm signs m the former country. It is not known 
whether a sunUar zodiac has been found in India, but it wouU 
^ of the highest in^Kjrtance to obtain further informatk® 
from Acre on this point, and if possible to determine the age 
oi such representations, which would furnisb a date irf the 
■utmost importance both for the history of astronomy and for 
■that of cvilizarioD in Java. ' 

The eclipses of the sun and moon are explained in Bali, as 


m 


in India, a» the devouring of cheae bodies by a demon (Rahu) r 
the eclipses of the sun are called graha and those ot the moon 
rahu, which in India, however, is no distinction, as the former 
xoeans che act of devouring and the latter the devouiii^ demon. 
To help the moon on these occasions, the Balinese make a. 
terrible noise with their rice biocks and other irntrument^ ai 
they do on the eve of Galungan and of the fast-days {nyepi). 
when the evil spirits are driven away by noise. The Panditas 
know that Europeans predict the eclipses of the sun and moon, 
and questioned me about it; they themselves, however, are 
ignorant of the method of calculation. They also keep this 
knowledge seaet from the people, as the following instance 
will show. A European, Mr. M.. lived some time in Tabarun, 
and was very intimace with the young prince. On the approach 
of an eclipse of the moon, he predicted its occurrence to the 
prince, wl^ was very pleased thereat, but was compelled by 
his priests to banish the European from his country, for unce 
che European knew more than the priests, it necessarily follow* 
ed that he was possessed of an evil spirit from which he obtain* 
ed his knowledge. Had the European first told it to (he priests, 
they would not have driven him from the country, but would 
have displayed their knowledge to the people. 

As 1 do not possess a MS. of the Wriga GorgOj I cannot 
give here any further information as to the astronomical and 
astrological science of the Balinese, although it is most worthy 
of attention. The greater pordon of the people are still ucredy 
ignorant of the calendar. Even among the priests this science 
is only retained mechanically; but what knowledge they have 
they use especially to make the people dependent upon ^em. 
Every Important undertaking requires the help of the priest as> 
the mediator with the deity, and as astronomer and* astrologer. 


FINIS 




R. Fried«rkh'» valuable paper waa originally publUbed in 
voIb. xxii. and xxiii oi Lbe Vfrkandelingsn vaii het BaMviaoich 
Gtnootschap (1S49'50), under the title Voorloopig Verslag 
van het Eiland Saji. Parc ol ic waa translated fov Dr. Logan, 
and published in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol 
iii/pp. ]]9’1S7, 235*250. whence ic it here reproduced in a 
thoroughly revised form. The reraaining and by far larger pro 
cion appean now hr the first time iii English; the translation 
hatli^ been made by A. H. May, at the at^geetion and expense 
of M^jor*General Sir George le Grand Jacob, CB.. E.CSJ., who 
is greatly interested in Balinese literature, and has loag been 
desirous o£ obtaining a copy ol the Kavi BrahmandaSurana, 
according to Friederich the only Purina known to the Balinese. 

The English translation <A Friederich's An Aecoum of The 
Island of Bali was first published in the Journal of tht Royal 
Asiatic Society, Kew Series, Vol. vlil. pp. 157*218; vol. lx. pp 
59>120; vol. x. pp. 49*97, and was also included with other 
papers in Tnibner's Miscellaneous Papers relating to /ndo- 
China and The Indian Archipelago, 2 voli. London 1887. 
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